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MEMOIR OF ASHBEL WOODWARD, M.D. 
By P. H. Woopwarp, Esq., of Hartford, Conn. 


HE death of Ashbel Woodward, M.D.,* of Franklin, Connec- 
ticut, December 20, 1885, closed a long, laborious and emi- 
nently useful career. Dr. Woodward was born June 26, 1804, in 
Willington, Conn., the ancestral farm lying on the border line, 
partly in that town and partly in Ashford. Graduating at the Med- 
ical Department of Bowdoin College in May, 1829, he settled two 
months later in Franklin, where he continued to reside till the end. 

As a physician Dr. Woodward was noted for quickness and accu- 
racy of perception. In the sick room nothing escaped his attention. 
He was especially successful in desperate cases, detecting with the 
rapidity of intuition the slightest change in the condition of the pa- 
tient, and anticipating every emergency. 

The estimation in which he was held by medical brethren is shown 
by the trusts confided to him, and the distinctions conferred upon 
him. Besides filling many other positions, he was, from 1858 to 
1861, president of the Connecticut Medical Society. His annual 
addresses on “Life,” “ Medical Ethics,” and “An Historical 
Sketch” of the Society, attracted much attention at the time, and 
are still remembered. He was also from its formation an active and 
deeply interested member of the American Medical Association, and 
an honorary member of several state societies. 

In the early days of the Rebellion he was appointed by Gov. 
Buckingham one of the board to examine surgeons for the volunteer 
regiments of the state. Into the conflict for the preservation of the 
union he threw his feelings and efforts with the ardor which charac- 
terized all his undertakings. As the drain upon the resources of the 
country became more pronounced, he decided to go to the front him- 
self, and as surgeon of the 26th Conn. shared in the siege and cap- 

* Ashbel Woodward was the seventh in descent from Richard Woodward, who embark- 
ed in the ship Elizabeth at Ipswich, England, April 10, 16i4, and whose name is on the 
earliest list of proprietors of Watertown, Mass. The Woodward genealogy is given in Dr. 


Henry Bond’s History of Watertown. 
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ture of Port Hudson. He was then nearly sixty years of age, and 
his friends attempted to discourage the purpose on the ground that 
he was too old to bear the privations and hardships of life in camp. 
Indeed the warnings nearly proved true, for on his return home, 
after serving out the term of enlistment, he was long and danger- 
ously ill with malarial fever. 

Although driven with professional work, Dr. Woodward in some 
way found time to accomplish much with the pen. In addition to 
the addresses already referred to, he contributed numerous papers 
which are preserved in the “ proceedings” annually published by 
the Connecticut Medical Society. At the request of the family of 
Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, he prepared a biography of that early martyr 
for the union, whose skill as a soldier was not less conspicuous than 
his devotion as a patriot. He had previously written a memoir of 
Col. Thomas Knowlton, a grand uncle of Gen. Lyon on the mater- 
nal side. Col. Knowlton commanded the continentals stationed be- 
hind the rail fence at Bunker Hill, and was killed in battle at Har- 
lem Heights, September 16, 1776. Joel Munsell, of Albany, in 
1878, published a small volume written by Dr. Woodward, upon 
“ Wampum ”—a subject to which he had given long attention. As 
a member of the committee of arrangements, he took an active part 
in the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of the settlement 
of the town of Norwich, September 7th and 8th, 1859, and for the 
book containing the records of that event, furnished the paper on 
the “Early Physicians of Norwich.” 

October 14, 1868, the Congregational Church of Franklin cele- 
brated the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its organization, 
when Dr. Woodward delivered the historical address. This was 
afterwards expanded into a “ History of Franklin.” 

Dr. Woodward had great fondness for local historical, and espe- 
cially for genealogical, investigations. His knowledge of the line- 
ages of old New England families was extensive and at instant com- 
mand. His writings on this class of subjects are to be found in the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register, and in other 
publications. 

During life he was a collector of rare books, pamphlets, coins, 
Indian relics and autographs. In accumulating a library he made 
a specialty of town and county histories, and of monographs on im- 
portant events.* 

In the early autumn of 1879 the neighbors of Dr. Woodward, on 
a sudden impulse, improvised a social gathering to celebrate the 
semi-centennial anniversary of his settlement among them. Infor- 


* Dr. Woodward was one of the most thorough and reliable of our New England anti- 
quaries. He had accumulated a vast fund of information upon family and local history, 
particularly of his native state, which he was always ready to communicate to those en- 
gaged in investigating these subjects. He took much interest in the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, of which he was elected a corresponding member in 1853. He man- 
ifested his interest in the RecisteR by subscribing for two copies of the work and con- 
tributing many valuable papers for its pages.—Ep1Tor. 
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mal verbal invitations were passed from one to another to meet at his 
residence on the afternoon of September 5th. Short as was the no- 
tice, people came in throngs from near and far till the house was 
filled, while the overflow mingled in conversation on the lawns and 
beneath the trees without. Some drove fifteen miles and more. 
The enclosures, swarming with vehicles and animated groups, pre- 
sented an appearence as picturesque as it was unusual. The day 
proved to be one of rare beauty, cool for the season, coming and 
going in cloudless splendor. Floral testimonials decorated the ta- 
bles, including several of rare flowers and of elaborate arrangement. 

As the shadows from the western hills began to fall across the valley, 
the Rev. C. F. Jones, from the front steps, in the presence of the 
guests, addressed Dr. Woodward in a few sentences expressive of 
the esteem and affection of the community. 


I have been commissioned to the pleasant duty of making the presenta- 
tion address to you. You have outlived nearly all who began practice with 
you as your cotemporaries. To have lived long is a distinction, but to 
have lived well is a still greater distinction, and that distinction we regard 
as yours. Few occupations afford more opportunities for doing good than 
that of a physician. We recognize your sincerity, integrity and profes- 
sional enthusiasm. In summer and winter, sunshine and storm, by night 
and by day, you have gone over these hills and through these valleys, seek- 
ing to relieve distress, prolonging many lives and affording much happiness. 
Faithful, true and self-sacrificing, you have endeared yourself to many, and 
it is with thanks that we gather here to-day. We desire to recognize your 
services in publie affairs, educational, civil and religious. Through your 
writings, professional skill and reputation, you have honored this commu- 
nity. It is with sentiments of this kind that I am commissioned to present 
to .you this testimonial of our affection, esteem and enduring’ friendship. 
May it be an emblem of the strong, unbending attachment of those gath- 
ered here. 


Dr. Woodward was then presented with an elegant gold-headed 
ebony cane. On it was engraved : 


1829. 

Presented to 

AsnBeL Woopwarp, M.D., 
as @ memorial 
of 50 years 
of professional R 
service. 

1879. 


In accepting the gift, the recipient with much feeling made a few 
personal remarks, substantially as follows : 


I came here fifty years ago with an uncertain future before me, but I 
desired success only on the condition that I should be fully qualified for the 
practice of my profession, and should so discharge its duties as to entitle 
me to the favor of my employers. I posted no bills; I had no runners ; 
I did not advertise. I procured a shingle, but did not put it out. I never 
sought business. The favors which came were spontaneous. But I do not 
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stand here to boast. My career with you has been a living epistle to be 
read by all. And now I desire to thank you most sincerely for the gift 
which you have placed in my hands. Nothing could be more appropriate 
for an antediluvian to lean upon than a trusty staff. I shall esteem it a 
precious reminder of your favor. 


Hon. La Fayette S. Foster, a native of Franklin and ex-United 
States Senator, then added a few words appropriate to the occasion, 
after which refreshments were served. 

During the active career of Dr. Woodward, great changes were 
effected in the distribution of the intellectual and social energies of 
New England. In relative importance and prosperity the country 
towns steadily declined. Early in the century divines of conspicu- 
ous ability labored contentedly in rural parishes, while physicians of 
eminent skill found ample scope for ambition in serving the scattered 
population around them. Meanwhile the development of manufac- 
tures and the construction of railways have accomplished a revolution. 
Shadowed by growing cities, rural communities must now struggle 
to avoid palpable retrogression. So preponderant are the centrifu- 
gal forces, that from many the old family names, with their tradi- 
tions and pride, have well nigh disappeared. Dr. Woodward pre- 
ferred rural scenes. Located in a quadrangular valley of remarka~ 
ble beauty, amid orchards and vines of his own planting, devoted to 
his profession and to his home, he could heartily quote the remark 
often repeated by the venerable Samuel Nott, D.D., whose resi- 
dence crowned the neighboring hill, and whose pastorate in Frank- 
lin, beginning in 1782, covered a period of sixty-five years, “Our 
lines are cast in pleasant places.” 

There are solid reasons for believing that the fortunes of our coun- 
try towns will ere long experience a marked and permanent re- 
vival. Indeed, at various points the improvement has already 
made substantial headway. The West, which has remorselessly 
drained us of our youth, is filling up. She no longer offers bound- 
less areas of virgin soil to tempt immigration. At home the finan- 
cial extravagance displayed in the government of cities, enhancing 
both directly and indirectly the cost of living, will more and more 
direct attention to the fair fields and limpid brooks once threatened 
with desertion. What is lost in the heroic virtues by the withdrawal 
of the hard conditions of the past, will be made up by the growing 
cultivation of the beautiful. Gardens will bloom, art will be pur- 
sued, homes will be made lovely, the surroundings of life will be- 
come attractive, where communities now find difficulty in keeping 
alive the religious and educational institutions established by the 
fathers. 

From early manhood Dr. Woodward was a member of the Con- 
gregational Church of Franklin, and never wearied in efforts to sus 
tain and strengthen it. He was not only a devout but also an un- 
questioning believer in the teachings of christianity. His last Sun- 
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day on earth found him in his accustomed place, officiating as 
deacon. 

During his long term of active service Dr. Woodward ministered in 
sickness to at least six successive generations, and from the begin- 
ning to the end commanded the unqualified confidence of his client- 
age. Often appealed to for counsel and guidance, he was never 
known to discuss or even mention a matter that came to his knowledge 
in the sacredness of professional intercourse. Scrupulous in per- 
forming the work of each day, thorough in all undertakings, intol- 
erant of sham and pretense, direct in aims and methods, he pursued 
uncompromisingly the paths marked out by his conceptions of duty. 
In some respects he seemed to belong more to a former age than to 
the present. On the maternal side inheriting from a clerical ances- 
try the stern theological opinions of early New England, Dr. Wood- 
ward himself in beliefs, sympathies and character, was a marked 
survival of the Puritans. 

His wife (Emeline Bicknell), to whom he was married in May, 
1832, with two sons, survive him. 





A SUGGESTION AS TO HENRY JACOB. 


By the Rev. Epwarp D. NEIt1, of St. Paul, Min. 


ENRY JACOB, the first Congregational minister in London, 

Wood, in Athene Oxonienses mentions, entered Saint Ma- 

ry’s Hall, Oxford, A.D. 1579, at the age of sixteen, took Holy 

Orders, was precentor of Christ Church College, and in the last 

years of his life pastor of the Independent Church in London, but, 

that while he died at about the age of sixty years, he did not know 
in what place. 

Neal, in History of the Puritans, writes that Jacob, with the 
consent of his church, about the year 1624, went to Virginia, where 
he soon died. After a search of twenty-five years the writer of this 
article has found no trace of him in Virginia. In March, 1623, the 
ship Sea Flower, on its way to Virginia, while in Bermudas harbor, 
was blown up by the careless communication of fire to the powder 
magazine, and eighteen lives were lost. 

In Leroy’s Bermudas there is a letter from London, to the gover- 
nor of the Island, in which are these words: “The poor woman, 
the widow Jacob, doth still follow and importune us for the restitu- 
tion of those goods of hers.” The first thing on her inventory was, 
“a black gown lined with fur.” The governor replied that he could 
learn nothing of the gown, but he was told that the divers found a 
very great chest, which in attempting to put into a boat, slipped 
into the sea and was lost. 

May not Henry Jacob have been one of the eighteen drowned by 
the explosion of the Sea Flower? 

VOL. XL. 13* 
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ADDRESS OF THE HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the New ENGLAND Historic GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY, 
January 6, 1886. 
GENTLEMEN OF THE SOCIETY: 

Turs is the Nineteenth time you have called me to the presidency 
of this Society. Most gratefully do I appreciate the honor so 
repeatedly conferred, and only regret that I have not more strength 
and ability to discharge acceptably the duties incumbent upon me. 
But whether in the chair or out, I shall most cheerfully bring into 
service such as I may possess, while my life continues. 

Men die! One generation passeth away and another cometh, 
but institutions live, and those who survive must carry on their 
work. Thus it hath been, thus it shall be. We who live come 
together to-day to concert measures for the prosecution of our work. 

Since our last anniversary we have to mourn the loss of thirty- 
nine members who have passed over to the spirit-land where life 
shall never cease and history never end. ‘The average age attained 
by them is seventy-three years three months and twenty-seven days, 
still maintaining the remarkable longevity of our deceased members. 
Two members have passed the age of ninety, and none were less 
than fifty years old. Their names and characters will be recorded 
and reported by our historiographer, but I deem it proper to allude 
to some of those who have been officially connected with us, or were 
otherwise distinguished for their services in behalf of the public 

ood. 
. Among those whom we desire to recall to mind for their eminent 
services in our behalf, are two vice-presidents and three directors. 

The venerable Hiland Hall, LL.D., vice-president of the Society 
for Vermont, was the author of a history of that state, had been its 
governor and had represented it in Congress. He had reached the 
age of over ninety at the time of his death. 

Mr. Edward Kidder, our honorary vice-president for North 
Carolina, was a warm friend of my own of long standing, a useful 
member of society, and a business man of the strictest integrity. 

Mr. Frederic Kidder, more recently deceased, a brother of the 
preceding, the second treasurer of this Society, and a director of 
many years, did much to build it up in its early days, and labored 
for its prosperity as long as his health permitted. 

Rear Admiral Geo. Henry Preble was a director, and, for a long 
course of years, one of our active members. His services to his 
country as a brave officer, and to literature as a voluminous writer, 
will long embalm his memory. 

Mr. Henry Edwards was for many years chairman of our Finance 
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Committee and a director of the Society; a man of most estimable 
character in all the relations of life. He was in years one of our 
oldest members, an active merchant of former days, of distinguished 
ancestry, devoted to benevolent works, amiable in disposition, a true 
christian gentleman and friend of humanity. 

Mr. Isaac Child, a former treasurer of the Society, who had 
reached the ripe age of ninety-three, was of all our members the 
oldest with possibly one exception. 

Among my intimate friends I will name Messrs. Charles O. Whit- 
more, William Parsons, Joseph W. Tucker, and the Hon. Charles 
R. Train, with whom I have been pleasantly associated for a long 
course of years. 

Nor should we forget the Rev. Samuel Ireneus Prime, D.D., 
the editor of the New York Observer, distinguished as an author ; 
the Hon. Edward A. Rollins, a benefactor of Dartmouth College ; 
Prof. Benjamin Silliman of Yale College ; the Hon. Caleb Stetson, 
the Hon. Nathan Crosby, LL.D., the Rev. Samuel C. Damon, 
D.D., the devoted missionary in Honolulu; Mr. John A. Lewis, 
Ashbel Woodward, M.D., and Franklin B. Hough, M.D., LL.D., 
the last five of whom have done much work in the specialties of this 
Society. 

And still another, greater than the rest, and for whose recent 
death the great heart of our nation still throbs with grief. Our 
Honorary Member, Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, ex-President of the 
United States, the great soldier, has passed on to the Final Review 
above, where his peaceful soul shall no more be disturbed by the storms 
and convulsions of earth and the revulsions of party and the crimes 
and criticisms of men, where war shall never lift its bloody hand, 
where peace eternal reigns. The whole nation mourns his death. 
The South and the North clasped hands over his bier, and mingled 
their tears in token of gratitude to the memory of him who saved our 
land. It was Grant who brought victory to the Union cause. A 
sense of justice demands for him an earthly immortality. We 
assign him a place among the illustrious men of our age who are 
entitled to the gratitude of mankind, whose worthy deeds shall bless 
the world long after they have passed away. He rests in the bosom 
of the land he loved, on the banks of the beautiful Hudson, a spot 
which will be forever dear to the generations of American freemen. 

Thus one by one we pass away! The fell Destroyer, regardless 
of worth or wealth, of rank or power, consigns to the bosom of 
mother earth the nearest and dearest objects of our home and love, 
and casts a gloom over the remainder of life. But thanks to a mer- 
ciful God, they still live with Him, where we shall be united with 
them again, where sickness, death and parting will come no more. 


Though lost to sight, they never die, 
. Thespirit still is ever nigh. 


In my last address I made known to you that I had obtained 
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subscriptions to the amount of twenty-five thousand dollars for the 
enlargement of our House, and advised the appointment of a Build- 
ing Committee for this purpose. This subject was referred to the 
Board of Directors with full powers, but the location of the new 
Court House immediately in front of our House has arrested our 
progress, not knowing what effect this might have on our property 
in the future. This money has all been collected and is now ayail- 
able for that purpose. 

By thé reports which are to be submitted to-day, it will be seen 
that our Society is in a very healthful and progressive state. The 
same spirit and personal sacrifice and enterprise still exist, which 
have characterized the past, and from which rich harvests of histori- 
cal knowledge are continually acquired. The judicious management 
of our funds has given full assurance that bequests and donations 
will be sacredly appropriated to the object for which they have been 
given. 

The New England Historical and Genealogical Register, the 
organ of the Society, has now entered the fortieth year of its pub- 
lication. This series of volumes contains a vast amount of material 
on the history of the country and particularly of New England. I 
would recommend that all members of the Society and others in- 
terested in historical studies subscribe for this work, which has 
received the commendations of competent critics. By so doing they 
will enable the publishing committee to add to the interest of the 
work, as all moneys received for it are expended on the publication. 
With the issue of every volume the Register becomes more and more 
valuable. A complete set now commands more than one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

The use of the library still continues to increase, and visitors from 
all parts of the Union avail themselves of the opportunity that it 
offers them to investigate American history, biography and gene- 
alogy. Though the additions to the library have been large during 
the past year there are still important deficiencies, which, if more 
money were at our disposal, could be supplied. We need also more 
funds for binding books and periodicals. Would that some generous 
soul might endow the Society with more funds for this purpose. 

I again congratulate the Society on the great success which is 
attending the researches now making in England under its auspices 
by Mr. Henry F. Waters. His discovery during the past year of 
the ancestry of John Harvard, a problem which antiquaries for 
more than forty years have in vain attempted to solve, is a most 
remarkable achievement, and well deserves the honorary degree 
which Harvard College conferred upon him at the last Commence- 
ment. These investigations are of great importance, and I trust 
that funds sufficient to carry them on uninterruptedly for a series of 
years may be speedily raised. I again commend this most worthy 
project to the members of this Society, and refer them to the report 
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of Mr. Hassam, chairman of the committee in charge of the matter, 
for fuller details. 

I have on two previous occasions referred to the publication of 
our early Suffolk Deeds. The third volume has now been printed 
by authority of the Board of Aldermen of the City of Boston acting 
as County Commissioners for the County of Suffolk. It-brings these 
County records down to the year 1662. These volumes are of the 
greatest importance, not merely to the conveyancer, but to every 
investigator of local and family history. The execution of the work 
reflects the greatest credit on the two members of our Society to 
whom we are indebted for it. The antiquarian zeal, the patience 
and perseverance of Mr. William B. Trask in deciphering and copy- 
ing these ancient records, and carrying the book through the press, 
we cannot too highly praise. The ingenious and thorough indexes 
prepared under the supervision of Mr. John T. Hassam make its 
contents accessible to the inquirer in every line of research. To 
Mr. Hassam the public cannot be too grateful. The idea of 
printing these volumes originated with him, and it is principally 
through his endeavors that the necessary appropriations have been 
made. 

The fourth volume in the series of “Memorial Biographies” of 
our deceased members has been published recently. A glance 
merely at the table of contents shows that the volume contains not 
a few names of men who were eminent in their day, and who exer- 
cised a permanent influence on their fellow men. The perusal of 
these memoirs demonstrates the great pains that has been taken to 
make them full and accurate. Many of these papers may well 
serve as models for brief biographies ; models both in their literary 
character and in the arrangement of the matter. The committee in 
charge of the “Memorial Biographies” inform me that they are 
making progress in securing the memoirs to be included in the fifth 
and the succeeding volumes. 

I would earnestly call attention to this series of carefully prepared 
volumes, so handsomely printed and bound. The memoirs are of 
permanent value, and are authoritative and reliable in all respects. 
The price of the volumes to members is less than the cost of print- 
ing. The edition is small, and at no distant day these volumes will 
be scarce. 

These are precious volumes, and should be possessed by all our 
members, not only by those who are connected by ties of kindred 
and blood with the men whose memoirs are here preserved, but by 
students of biography, as they embrace many of the most distin- 
guished men of our day. And I desire to remind you of the great 
obligations we are under to the Memorial Committee for the patient, 
critical, and able manner in which they have brought forth these 
elegant volumes. 

In my last address I referred to the gratifying progress of the ex- 
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— going on under the Egyptian Fund, and I am now informed 
y its treasurer, Rev. William C. Winslow, that the progress since 
is equally flattering in its good results. He informs me that the 
second book of exploration has arrived in this country, and will soon 
be ready for distribution. In our own Society are many contributors 
to that fund, who will be glad to learn this and also that a second col- 
lection of antiquities is now on the ocean and will soon reach Boston. 
It is from Naucratis, the Greek Emporium in Egypt before Alex- 
andria was built. Mr. Petrie discovered the site last winter, and 
the collection is of great value. I again commend this subject to 
the patronage of our members. 

Celebrations to perpetuate the settlement and history of the older 
towns of New England have now become of frequent occurrence and 
great interest. Among those of the last year we may mention Con- 
cord, the home of Emerson, Thoreau, Shattuck, the Hoars, and Al- 
cott, the spot where British rule received its fatal repulse, and 
freedom’s gun spoke “round the world”; Newbury and its off- 
shoots, the hom: f Caleb Cushing the statesman, of Joshua Coffin 
the historian of the town, Leonard Withington the able divine, 
Adolphus W. Greely the intrepid arctic explorer, and Ben Perley 
Poore the time-honored journalist; Hingham, the home of Gen. 
Benjamin Lincoln, who received the surrender of Cornwallis and the 
British army at Yorktown; of our old associate Solomon Lincoln, 
its historian; Gov. Andrew, a president of this Society; Albert 
Fearing, and of John D. Long, now living, and the first home of 
the Wilders in Ametica, through whom I trace our branch of lineage 
to an English ancestry. Among other town celebrations we record 
those of Salisbury, East Hampton and others, all of which will be 
preserved in the archives of this and kindred institutions. 

But the most imposing ceremony of the year, if we except the 
funeral obsequies of Gen. Grant, was the dedication of the Wash- 
ington Monument, the tallest structure of which we have any record 
in history, successfully completed under the supervision of Col. 
Thomas Lincoln Casey, of the United States Army, a member of 
this Society. A vast concourse of people from all parts of the 
Union assembled at Washington to do honor to the memory of the 
man whom this monument commemorates. But the crowning 
incident of the occasion was the oration of our associate member 
the Hon. Robert Charles Winthrop, who, thirty-seven years before, 
delivered the address on the laying of its corner-stone; thus he 
wis the orator and historian, from the corner-stone to the capstone, 
symbolic in its towering height of the character it represents. As 
Mr. Winthrop said, “The Father of his country, and the foremost 
figure in all human history, whose example for all nations, for all 
ages, is never to be forgotten or overlooked. Our matchless obelisk 
stands proudly before us to-day in all its consummate purity and 
splendor, and will more and more command the homage of succeed- 
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ing ages in all regions of the earth.” The names of Washington 
and Winthrop will be happily associated in the history of this 
monument until it shall have crumbled into dust. 

It is gratifying to the student of history to see the increasing 
interest now manifested by societies and individuals in local celebra- 
tions and in the prosecution of historical and genealogical researches, 
from which we are constantly reaping rich harvests of knowledge. 
I desire to express our gratitude to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, for her noble example in the good work, and especially 
are our thanks due to Mr. Winthrop its late president, for his able 
and meritorious labors during a term of thirty years in which he has 
occupied the chair of that Society. 

We do not overlook the eminent services which have been 
rendered by his associates, and we rejoice that his chair has been 
filled by our friend the Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis, who will discharge 
its responsible duties with honor to himself and to the venerable 
Society over which he presides. 

I have frequently spoken to you of the importance and influence 
of history, and now I wish for a few moments to call your attention 
to the relations which exist between Biography and History, with 
which it is so intimately connected. Biography is the record of 
human genius, power and principle, affording examples which live 
to bless the world long after the actors have passed away. It is 
therefore our duty to gather up and preserve not only the record 
of events, but of the words and deeds of the men whose examples 
have energized mankind and controlled the moral sentiment of the 
world. History, without the story of the men and women which 
have moulded and made society what it is, would indeed be a 
barren, leafless tree. Biography is the soul of history, and is 
like a tree whose branches yield perpetual harvests, and on whose 
leaves are imprinted the wisdom of all ages. It is an old maxim 
that history repeats itself. So it does. Plutarch says, “ Avail- 
ing myself of history as a mirror from which I learn to adjust 
and regulate my own conduct, by attention to history and biogra- 
phy, I fill my mind with the sublime images of the best and greatest 
men. When Zeno consulted the oracle as to what manner he should 
live, the answer came, ‘inquire of the dead.’” Biography is the 
schoolmaster of all time, the past, present and future. We are pu- 
pils of the past and teachers of the future, so the examples and prin- 
ciples which have influenced the world for good will be handed down 
from generation to generation. ' 

They speak in reason’s ear 
And in example live. 

If any one will examine the thirty-nine volumes of our RecisTer 
and the four substantial volumes of the memoirs of our deceased 
members, he will find that biography has been a prominent feature 
in our work. Every person has some influence over the men 
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with whom he associates. By preserving the events of his life 
in print, this influence is extended beyond his immediate neigh- 
borhood and beyond his own life for years after he is slumbering in 
his grave. It is desirable, therefore, and it is also the design of 
this Society, to perpetuate the events of the lives of those who have 
benefited their race, whether on a large or a small scale, and to em- 
balm their virtues in enduring words, so that their trials, industry, 
perseverance and success may strengthen the characters and cheer 
and encourage those who come after them. 

The lives of the great have always had a fascination for youth, 
and the biography of those who have been eminent in any walk of 
life, as military chieftains, as civilians or as writers, has been read 
with avidity, and has had an influence, more or less strong, upon 
the characters of the readers of this class of literature. 

Every nation takes pride in its great men, and points to them as 
examples for the guidance of the young. It is not surprising to 
find the youth of our own country tracing the careers of her heroes 
and benefactors. The Scotchman is proud of the daring deeds of 
Wallace and Bruce, and of the writings of Burns and Scott. Ireland 
honors Emmett, Curran and O’Connell; and England, our mother 
country, teaches her young men to revere Shakspeare and Milton, 
Pitt and Nelson. American Biography presents her Washington 
and Franklin, Lincoln and Grant, Webster and Everett, Edwards 
and Channing, Emerson and Longfellow, Garrison and Phillips, 
Fulton and Morse, Morton and Jackson, Hannah Adams and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 

The importance and usefulness of biography has been sufficiently 
and satisfactorily settled as a matter of fact, independently of any 
theory or reasoning. An examination of any well selected library, 
either public or private, would show that a great and increasing 
interest is felt for this kind of reading, beginning with the old 
classic authors of Greece and Rome, and coming down to our own 
times, when the biographies not only of the dead but of the living 
are eagerly sought for and read. 

Whenever we are reading the history of any time, or incidents of 
a revolution or civil war, or a single campaign, of the formation of 
a government, or of the peaceful development of a community, or 
wonderful discovery in art or science, we always find ourselves 
looking for information in regard to the originators and leading 
actors, their characters, traits and talents, their aims and influence. 
To be informed merely about events is wholly unsatisfactory unless 
we know something about the human forces which have directed 
them, whether by wise or stupid, good or wicked, mean or noble, 
men. In all that concerns the inner and private life of a community 
it is the career of men and women, born, trained, educated, and 
filling private spheres, that we need most to know, by careful, dis- 
criminating and impartial biographies. History would indeed be 
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useless if it gave us only a narrative of events. This fact has long 
been recognized by the most eminent and popular historians, that 
History needs the illuminating element of Biography to illustrate 
and enforce examples worthy of imitation. 

It is enough to mention Chancellor Clarendon’s History of the 
Great English Rebellion, and Bishop Burnet’s History of his Own 
Times. Both of these great and important works owe much 
of their charm to the keenly drawn sketches of the lives and 
characters of all the men and some of the women, who appeared 
prominently on the stage of action. The writers have shown a 
marvellous skill in delineating characters correctly, sharply and 
impartially. Their biographical sketches of character stand out on 
the page like portraits around our walls, so that we may feel ac- 
quainted with them and talk with them. 

Macaulay, as a historian, owes more to the brilliant portraitures 
of character and biography which he introduces into his sketches 
than to his narrative of events. Carlyle thought the best History of 
the English Civil War would be a life of Cromwell, its chief actor, 
drawn from his own letters and speeches; and so we may find in 
the lives of Lincoln and Grant the best history of our own civil 
war. 

But the most striking illustration of this subject is found in the 
collection of forty-four biographies which goes by the familiar 
name of “Plutarch’s Lives,” written about seventeen hundred years 
ago, those charming volumes of the character and career of eminent 
men. We have in our literature now the biographies of many so- 
called “ self-made men,” men who have risen to the highest rank as 
statesmen, inventors and benefactors, who in their youth had the 
most slender opportunities of education, and who in toil and poverty 
seized every spare moment, under the impulse of latent talents and 
capacities, to improve their minds. A long list might be made 
of such men, who have ascribed the most stimulating effect on them 
to “Plutarch’s Lives.” Says Oliver Wendell Holmes, “Montaigne, 
Franklin and Emerson all showed a fondness for Plutarch.” They, 
as well as Webster, Everett, Choate and Hillard, were all indebted 
to “Plutarch’s Lives,” and made that author a familiar companion. 
Thus the old and new in biography are ever furnishing instruction ; 
Emerson says, “old and new make the warp and woof of every 
moment. . There is not a thread that is not a twist of these two 
strands.” 

And now, in conclusion, let me again impress on you the duty 
of prosecuting our researches in history and genealogy, and more 
especially in biography, with which they are so intimately as- 
sociated. It is a sacred duty to preserve and hand down to future 
generations, not only the lineage and history of our families, but to 
record the names and virtues of those men and women who have been 
benefactors to our race. Archdeacon Farrar, who has so lately 
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honored our city with his presence, has said, “ Next to the scriptures, 
there could hardly be found any reading more satisfactory and more 
exalting to the human heart than the contemplation of the lives of the 
saints.” So say we, not only of the great and good'men and women 
who have made the world what it is, but of all who have in any 
way promoted the welfare of mankind, of our race. 

Next to training the spirit. for the life eternal, there can be no 
more noble employment than that of treasuring up and perpetuating 
a record of the lives, principles and virtues of those who have been 
benefactors and blessings to mankind. Such were many of those 
of whom I have spoken, and whose names will gild the pages of 
American biography with a lustre, which will shine brighter and 
brighter while gratitude shall. have a place in the: heart of 
mankind. Of these we have striking examples of patriotism, 
discoveries in science, and startling enterprise which has set ele- 
ments in motion that are fast revolutionizing the character and 
business of mankind. Of such was Washington and his associates, 
who achieved the liberty. which still lives and marches on in triumph 
and glory through the earth. Of such was Lincoln, who, heaven- 
inspired, engraved onthe pillars of our. Constitution, Eternal Free- 
dom for the Slave! Of such was Grant, who conquered the rebellion 
and brought again peace and union to our states. Of such was 
Garrison, who stormed the battlements of American Slavery, and 
saw them prostrate at his feet. Of such was Franklin, whose 
miraculous hand drew from the clouds the spark which now 
electrifies the globe. Of such was Morse, who taught the mystic: 
wire to speak with tongues of fire all the languages of the earth. Of 
such was Fulton, who woke the spirit of the waters, and gave a new 
impulse to the commerce of the world. And last, not least, of such: 
were those messengers of mercy who brought a sovereign balm to blot 
from the memory conscious suffering in the human frame. These 
and others of immortal fame have trod the paths of human glory, 
and stand out like golden stars in the constellation of American: 
genius, to light the road to honor, to virtue and to renown. 

Their mission on earth is ended, but the principles they. estab- 
lished and the blessings they conferred are still moving on to a more: 
full and perfect development; and as they advance toward their glo. 
rious. consummation, grateful millions shall honor and perpetuate 
their names. They shall live forever in grateful hearts, until the: 
last star shall have fallen from the sky, and earth itself and. mam 
shall have passed away ! 
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DESCENDANTS OF JOSIAH AND CATHERINE (HARTWELL) 


UPTON. 
By Wiu1aM H. Upton, B.A., LL.M., of Walla Walla, W. T. 
1. Jostan* Urron* (£5 ,? Joseph,* John’) was born in North Read- 





ing, Mass., August 24,1735. He married Ist, Dec. 28, 1756, Su- 

sannah Emerson, of Reading, by whom he had five sons and three 

daughters. Their descendants will be found in “ The Upton Me- 

morial.” He lived in North Reading until about 1770, about which 

7 date he lost his wife. He then removed to Bedford, whence he 
went to Charlemont in 1778. He married 2d, Catherine Hartwell. 
Attempts to ascertain the date and place of this marriage and the 
parentage of Catherine Hartwell have been unsuccessful. The date 
must have been about 1774, and the place near Ledford, Mass. 

Josiah Upton died in Charlemont, Dec. 10, 1791. His widow 

was taken to Victor, Ontario Co., N. Y., by her children in 1799, 
and died there. Their children were: 

2.i. Sarau,® b. Jane 18, 1776; m. Israel Blood. 

3. ii. Jakes, b. Feb. 2, 1779; m. Olive Boughton. 

4. iii. Joanna, b. June 13, 1781; m. Norman Brace. 

5. iv. Davin, b. duly 2, 1783; m. Mary Marsh. 


2. Saran’ Urron (Josiah,* Ebenezer,? Joseph,? John") was born at Charle- 
mont, Mass., June 18, 1776. She married Israel Blood, evidently 
at Charlemont, and shortly afterwards removed with her husband 
to that part of Bloomfield, which is now Victor, N. Y. She was in 
Charlemont in June, 1797, and in Bloomfield in April, 1799. Her 
husband was one of the first settlers in Bloomfield, now Victor, 
where we find him as early as 1797. He acquired large tracts of 
land, including what is now the Upton homestead in Victor, and died 
there highly respeeted, at the age of 83. His wife died aged about 
70. They had: 

i. Awnwa,* b. Charlemont, Mass., June 7, 1797; m. E. Calkins, and had : 








1. Sylvester 7 2. Lucy Ann:! 3. Elisha Avery ;7 4. Kingsby.7 
ii. Locy Opros, b. Bloomfield, N.Y., April 2, 1799; m. James Manwar- 
en, and had: 1. "Philo? 2. Norman;? 3. James ;? 4. Caroline ;7 


5. Bradley ;* 6. Joanna.” 

fii. Roser L., b. Bloomfield, Nov. 14, 1800; m. Clarissa Phillips, and had : 
1, Hartwell ;? 2. Norman ;? 3. Laura;’ 4. Lucy.’ 

iv. Norwan B., b. Bloomfield, Feb. 4, 1802; d. Albany, N. ¥., aged about 


30, unm. 
v. Naraaniet Urton, b. Bloomfield, Feb. 2, 1804; m. Hannah Shoots, and 
had: 1. Mary;? 2. Thomas ;? 3. Lucy.7 
5 vi. Srzpaen Hartwet, b. Bloomfield, Feb. 26, 1806; m. Louisa Knapp. 
| gf mee living in Vietor, N. Y., 1880, having had: 1. William;? 
. Emma. 





* J. A. Vinton’s “‘ Upton Memorial,” published in 1874, gives a fairly satisfactory ac- 
count of the Uptons of America, but the value of the book is diminished by some errors 
and many omissions. Vinton’s account of the descendants of this Josiah* Upton by his . 
second wife is sc incomplete that the supplemental account given in the text seems to be 
demanded. No attempt is made to give an outline of the life of Josiah* Upton himself, bat 
it may be said that he was very prominent in the affairs of western Massachusetts during 
the last twelve years of his life, and was well known as a mathematician and student of the 
physical sciences. 
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vii. James Mrtcaett, b. Bloomfield, Feb. 14, 1808; m. Lydia Ann Nelson ; 
... _removed to Victor, Mich., about 1638. Ch.: 1. Norman ;? 2. Ardella." 
viii. Danrgt Hartwe.t, b. Bloomfield, Jan. 7, 1810; m. Susan Turner; re- 
moved to Victor, Mich., Jan. 1838, and took up a farm upon which 

he still resided in 1881, P. O. Laingsburgh. Children: 1. Achsah ;? 

2. Samuel ;* 3. Adyarn(?) ;* 4. Susan;" 5. Sarah ;’ 6. Eliza;" 7. 
ag 7 8. Amanda ;* 9. Daniel ;? 10. Lucy;’ 11. Ernest ;* 12. 


‘arrie. 
ix. Hannag, b. Bloomfield, Jan. 19, 1812. 


3. James’ Upron (Josiah,* Ebenezer, Joseph,” John") was born at Charle- 
mont Feb. 2 (one record says 19), 1779. He was fourteen years 
of age when the death of his father made him the main-stay of the 
family. In 1797 he went to Victor, N. Y., and worked a year for 
his brother-in-law, Israel Blood (see No. 2, ante). He then return- 
ed to Charlemont, and in the winter of 1799 (probably of 1798-9) 
“took his mother, brother, two sisters and a swarm of bees ” to Vic- 
tor in an ox sledge. He bought the land where the Upton home- 
stead now stands from Israel Blood for seven dollars per acre, and 
built upon it a log house. This was burned by his brother David 
in drying flax. They then built another log house and afterwards 
aframe one. The latter was afterwards moved back, and forms the 
wood-shed of the present homestead, which was built in the winter 
of 1817-18. He resided all his life in Victor, where he became 
wealthy and one of the most influential men in his county. He 
married April 21, 1808, Olive, daughter of Samuel and Lucy 
(Tracy*) Boughton, and died in 1857. His wife died April 24, 
1824. Their childrent were: 


i. Acusau,* b. March 21, 1809; m. July 5, 1830, Dr. Hiram Thompson, 
and died leaving one child, Mariette Emeline,’ who d. unm. in 1864. 

ii. Samus. Boucuron, b. July 23, 1810; d. unm. April 6, 1832. 

iii. Jostan W., b. Sept. 19, 1812; m. Sophia Roe. 

iv. James, b. April 19, 1815; m. Elvira E. Hawkins. 

6. vy. Witwiam W., b. July 11, 1817; m. Maria Amanda Hollister. 

vi. Unices, b. Dec. 25, 1818; d. unm. 

vii. Epwarp, b. March 30, 1820: m. Achsah Thayer, who survived him and 
remarried. He d. April 19, 1863, leaving twin daughters: 1. Ara- 
bella,’ who is living unmarried with her uncle William W. Upton, in 
Washington, D.C.; 2. Isabella,” m. —— Hitchcock, of Oramel, 
N. Y., and d. July, 1876, leaving one daughter, born June, 1876. 
These twins never lived in W. T., as stated in the ‘* Memorial.’’ 

viii. Oxive, b. Sept. or Oct. 19, 1823; d. Aug. 6, 1843, unm. 

ix. Chace Hart, b. May 13, 1826; m. Floyd D. Torrance ; d. s. p. Feb. 

, 1853. 

x. Mary Emeting, b. April 19, 1829; m. William ©. Moore; d. Oct. 1, 
1879. She was one of the noblest of her sex, and was like an angel of 
mercy to hundreds of the poor and suffering living around Victor. 

xi. Maru, b. Aug. 21, 1831; d. June 29, 1832, 

xii. Cuarzs E., b. July 4, 1833; m. Louise Racket. 

xiii. — Eueing, b. May 24, 1838; m. her brother-in-law Floyd D. 

‘orrance. 


® She was descended from Lieut. Thomas Tracy, one of the founders of Norwich, Conn. 
Most of the early Boughtons of Victor came from Stockbridge, Mass., and there is evidence 
tending to connect them with John Bouton, of Norwalk, Conn., 1655. But it is claimed 
that Mrs. Upton’s father, though related to the Stockbridge Boughtons, was born in Con- 
necticut. 

+ It is not deemed necessary to give any further account of their descendants than may 
be necessary to correct the ‘“‘ Upton Memorial,” as Vinton gives a tolerably full account of 
them. 
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4. Joanna’ Upron (Josiah,* Hobenezer,® Joseph,? John’) was born at 





7 
8 


14. 


| 





ll, 
12, 
13. 


Charlemont, June 13,1781. A's‘ stated’ above, she went to Victor, 
N. Y., with her brothers in 1799, and she resided there all her life. 
She married Ist, Norman Brace; 2d; Isaac Marsh, but had no 
children. She, however, adopted, reared and educated twenty-one 
children, including her brother David's daughter Lucy and all the 
children of her husband Marsh, and dying, left her fortune to char- 
itable uses, and a name for goodness and charity which will long be 
cherished among the descendants of those to whom she was more 
than a mother. 


5. Davin’ Upton (Josiah,* Hbenezer,* Joseph;? John’ ) was born'at Charle- 


mont, July 2, 1783. When about sixteen years of age he remov- 
ed to Victor, N. Y., with his brother James, with whom he resided 
for several years. He married, Sept. 12, 1805, Mary Marsh. She 
was born at Danbury, Vt., Nov. 9, 1786, and died on their farm in 
Rollin, Mich., Dec. 31, 1870. They removed from Victor to On- 
tario, Wayne Co., N. Y., about May, 1817. He seems to have 
lived in Walworth also, and may have resided in other parts of New 
York state, as his youngest child was born at Palmyra in October, 
1826, but he was still in Ontario in March, 1825. In 1846 he re- 
moved to Wheatland, Hillsdale Co., Mich., and about three years 
later to Rollin, Lenawee Co., where he died. Vinton says, “ He 
had a large family, but their names are unknown.” His children 
were: 

i. Ottve,* b. Oct. 29, 1806; m. Levi Wilson. 

ii, Aptaroar, b: Oct. 14; 1808; m. Jane Hazlett: 

iii. Joanna,.b. Aug. 10, 1810: 

iv. Mary, b. Aug. 6, 1812. 

vy. Davi, b. March'2, 1814; m. Barbara Buckley. 

vii Lvey, b. Oct. 28, 1816; m. ‘Hoary H. Taber. 

vii. Bany, b. June 14, 1818, 

viii, Caruerive, b. Jan. 29, 1821; m. Girdon Patch. 

ix: James M., b. March 24, 1923; m. eee Hatfield. 

x. Mary ANN, b. March 7, 1825 ; Nelson Wood. 

xi. Corpexi, b. Oct. 30, 1826; m. William Eldridge. 


6.. Wittiam W.* Upton (James,§ Josiah,* Hbenezer,® Joseph, John*) was 





born in Victor, N. Y., July 11, 1817. Ourspace will not permit an 
adequate biography of Judge Upton, nor could: a complete account 
of his active life be written without a discussion of burning politi- 
cal questions which would be out of place in these pages. The son 
of.a wealthy farmer in a newly settled part of the state, he received 
somewhat more than a common school education, and early ac- 
quired that love,of learning and faculty for hard study which has 
always been one of his most marked characteristics. Yet his love 
was for learning, not for show, and in later life, when he was fami- 
liar with the mosi advanced branches of mathematics,: and could 
read Latin and Frencii as readily as English, he declined the de- 
gree of LL.D., tendered him by one of our leading colleges, on the 
ground that “he thought such distinctions should be‘ conferred spar- 
ingly, and only upon jthose who have received a thorough classical 
education.” 

Mr. Upton went’ to Victor; Mich., in the winter of 1837-8, but 
returned to his native town' the following September, where he re- 
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mained about a year and was married. He then, in 1840, returned 
to Victor, Mich., and was admitted to the bar. He rapidly gained 
a leading position at the bar of his adopted state, and was frequent- 
ly elected to office by his fellow citizens. He was a supervisor of 
Victor, 1840-5; surveyor of Clinton Co., 1841-5; treasurer of 
Clinton Co., 1845-7; and was a member of the legislature which 
made Lansing the capital. He removed to De Witt in 1845, and 
to Lansing in 1847, in which place he built the first house that was 
not of logs. He was appointed district-attorney for Ingham Co. in 
1848, and was elected to the same office for two terms of two years 
each in 1849 and 1851. Resigning this office, he left Michigan 
with his family, April 1, 1852, for California by the overland route. 
There he settled, at first at Weaverville, but in 1855 removed to 
Sacramento. He was a member of the legislature in 1856, and in 
the fall of 1861, when there were three political parties in Califor- 
nia, he was elected prosecuting attorney of Sacramento Co., which 
office he held till 1864. In the presidential contest of 1860 he was 
a Douglas democrat, but on breaking out of the war he became a 
firm supporter of President Lincoln, and he has ever since been a 
republican. In 1864 he was urged to become a candidate for con- 
gress, but the ill health of his family compelled him to remove from 
a climate which had proved fatal to his wife and three of his child- 
ren. He accordingly removed to Portland, Oregon, in the spring 
of 1865. He was almost immediately elected to the legislature of 
Oregon. In 1867 he was appointed a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Oregon, and in 1868 was elected to that position for a term of 
six years. He became Chief Justice in 1872. So satisfactorily did 
he fill these offices. and so high was his reputation as a lawyer, that 
in 1872 the legislature ordered more than eighty of his nisi prius 
decisions to be printed and bound up with the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. 

At the expiration of his term of office, financial reverses com- 
pelled him to decline a renomination and to resume the practice of 
his profession. In the presidential controversy of 1876, the vote 
of Oregon being in doubt, the republicans practically rested their 
case before the Electoral Commission upon a decision rendered by 
Judge Upton at mist prius upon the question of the power of the 
governor of Oregon to exercise judicial functions. A majority of 
the state Supreme Court had differed with Judge Upton, but the 
Electoral Commission by a unanimous vote sustained his view, thus 
giving the state and the presidency to the republicans. In 1877 
Judge Upton, unexpectedly to himself, was appointed Second Comp- 
troller of the Treasury of the United States, an office, according to 
Alexander Hamilton, “next to the secretary of the treasury.” As 
this was practically a judicial office and a court of last resort (the 
comptroller’s decisions being reversible by act of congress only), 
Judge Upton accepted the appointment with pleasure, removed with 
his family to Washington city and entered upon the discharge of his 
duties, Oct. 1, 1877. He filled the office with great credit to him- 
self through three administrations, passing upon about 160,000 ac- 
counts and claims, involving about $600,000,000.00. Soon after 
the inauguration of President Cleveland Judge Upton tendered his 
resignation, and on its acceptance, June 1, 1885, at the age of 68, 
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resumed the practice of his profession in Washington city. Early 

in 1885 he published a “ Digest of Decisions of the Second Comp- 

troller of the Treasury, 1869 to 1884,” which a jurist of national 

— has said, “contains more law than a hundred text- 
8s.” 

Judge Upton married, 1st at Victor, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1840, Maria 
Amanda Hollister, eldest daughter of Hon. Joseph and Amanda 
(Adams) Hollister.* She was born at Danby, N. Y., August 13, 
1818, and died at Sacramento in December, 1858. He married 2d, 
at East Avon, N. Y., March 29, 1860, Marietta, daughter of Am- 
asa and Alida Ann (Ketcham) Bryan. 

Judge Upton’s children have been as follows. By wife Maria 
Amanda : 


i. ASon,’ b. and d. at Victor, Mich., March, 1843. 

15. ii. —_ Bovauton, b. Victor, Mich., March. 19, 1844; m. Anne Amanda 
aw. 

iii. Cuartes Backus, b. De Witt, Mich., Dec. 18, 1845. He went to Cali- 
fornia with his parents in 1852, graduated at the Sacramento High 
School in 1865, removed to Portland, Oregon, whore he was admitted 
to the bar, and was successively deputy sheriff, deputy panna 
attorney and deputy U.S. attorney. He practised his profession wi 
marked success, both in Portland and at Walla Walla, W.T., to 
which place he removed about_1878. He has travelled and read much, 
and is a man of liberal ideas, a large land owner, and unmarried. 

iv. Maruzrra, born at Lansing, Mich., March 4, 1848. She lived with her 
father in Michigan, California, Oregon and Washington, and died in 
the latter city, Oct, t, 1880, unm. In this young lady, whose life was 
devoted to the happiness of those around her, all the strongest and 
noblest qualities of her family seem to have united and reached their 
highest development. With all the intellectual power of her father 
she inherited from her mother all those gentler graces of mind an 
heart which are the crowning ornament of her sex. With mental 
training which enabled her to fit one brother for Yale College and 
another for West Point, and social accomplishments which made her 
a favorite in the best society in the land and charmed all who knew 
her, she found her favorite occupation in relieving the sufferings of the 
poor and the afflicted. Short as was her life, who can measure the 
good she pone oe or the effects of her life and example upon 
those who were brought within their influence ! 

vy. Cnar.ortes, b. i Mich., March 18, 1850; d. there the same year. 

16. vi. _—— Henry, b. Weaverville, Cal., June 19, 1854; m. Georgia L. 
radley. 
17. vii. Grorcz Waitman, b. Sacramento, June 1, 1857; m. Harriet Taylor. 
viii. DavcuTer, b. and d. in Sacramento, Dec. 1858. 
By wife Marietta : 

ix. Aurpa Bryan, b. Sacramento, May 21, 1861; d. there July 12, 1862. 

x. Vicror Bryan, b. Sacramento, Oct. 12, 1864; d. there Feb. 27, 1865. 

xi. Raups Ricwarp, b. Portland, Oregon, June 12, 1869; resides with his 
parents at Washington, D. C. 


7. Oxrve® Upton (David,’ Josiah,* Ebenezer,* Joseph,* John') was born 
at Victor, N. Y., Oct. 29, 1806, and there married Levi Wilson, 


* Mrs. Upton’s line of descent was: Maria Amanda,$ J oseph,’ Joseph,® Joseph,® ——_, 
Joseph,’ John,* John.' The wife of her grandfather Joseph® Hollister was Patience® Hol- 
lister (Nathaniel,s Gideon,‘ Thomas,’ John,* John'). Mrs. Upton also descended from 
Richard Treat, Wethersfield, 1637; William Goodrich, a first settler at Wethersfield; 
Matthew Marvin, one of the proprietors of Hartford; William Hills, Roxbury, 1632; Rich- 
ard Lyman, Roxbury, 1631; John White, Boston, 1632; Hugh Mould, New London, 1660; 
John Coyte, Salem, 1638; Nathan Disbrow, of Fairfield ; John Talcott, Boston, 1632; Ed- 
ward Holyoke, Lynn, 1630; and William Pynchon, Roxbury, 1630. Her mother was of 
an Adams family which settled at Redding, Conn. 
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Feb. 14, 1827. After a short residence at Victor they removed to 
Ferrington, N. Y., whence they went to Lyons, Mich., in the au- 
tumn of 1832. A few years later they removed to Ovid or Cold- 
water, Mich., where they were still residing in-1880. Their child- 
ren have been : 


i. Caroxine,’ b. Victor, N. Y., June 2, 1828; d. aged 1 year 4 mos. 

ii, Ewe.ing, b. Ferrington, N. Y., Jan. 25, 1831; m. Sept. 27, 1849, He- 
man A. Russel. They were living at Ovid, Mich., in 1880. Children : 
1. Charles,* b. March 20, 1853, m. Aug. 1874, Calista L. Fenner, and 
had Fenner E.,® b. Oct. 1875 ; 2. Nelson C.,® b. Ovid, Jan. 11, 1858 ; 
3. Jessie,* b. Ovid, April 7, 1866. 

iii. Mary, b. Ferrington, Aug. 26, 1832; m. Sept. 27, 1857, Wilsey Quim- 
by. ‘They lived at Ovid, Mich., in 1869, where their children seem to 
have been born, viz.: 1. Mary,® b. Aug. 21, 1858, m. Loren E. Coff- 
man, had one daughter ; 2. Adah,® b, March 29, 1859 ; 3. Wilsey E.,* 
b. Aug. 24, 1863; 4. Wilson R.,® b. July 6, 1865: 5. Dora,? b. June 
24, 1870; 6. John E.,* b. Jan. 23, 1873, d. Jan. 19, 1875. 

iy. Cuarues, b. Lyons, Mich., Aug. 11, 1835; m. July 4, 1868, Ann Arm- 
strong, at Ovid, Mich., where he lived 1880, having one child: Nor- 
man £.,* b. Sept. 1873. 

v. Carnering, b. Ovid, Mich., April 1, 1839; d. Sept. 1847. 

vi. Grorce Homer, b. Ovid, Nov. 25, 1844: d. aged 3 years 3 mos. 

vii. Davip Upton, b. Oct. 26, 1851; m. at Coldwater, Mich., Aug. 24, 1874, 
Annette Reed. They seem to have lived at Ovid. Hed. Jan. 2, 1880, 
leaving one child: Bernice,’ b. Ovid, —— 2, 1875. 


8. ApratuaR® Upton ( David,’ Josiah, Ebenezer,’ Joseph,? John’) was 


born in Ontario Co., N. Y., October 14, 1808. He received a good 
education and was a farmer, at least until his 33d year. He mar- 
ried, about 1840, Jane Hazlett, who was born in Scotland and came 
to this country with her parents when a child. He seems to have 
settled in Michigan. His children, “born during the first years of 
his married life,” were: 


i. Maroarer.’ 

ii. Mary, evidently b. in Ontario Co., N. Y., about 1844; m. Sept. 1861, 
Lyman Hodges, who lived in Bath, Mich., 1881. Children: 1. Luel- 
la,® b. June 28, 1862; 2. Ethie,’ b. July 5, 1864; 3. Archie,® b. May 
18, 1866; 4, Alice,® b, May 8, 1874. 

iii. Janz, b. Ontario Co., N. Y., May 20, 1846; m. at Rome, Mich., Dec. 
22, 1870, Rodolphus Lagore, a painter and furniture finisher of Adri- 
an, Mieh., in which town they resided in 1881, with one child, Wii- 
liam,® b. Sept. 16, 1871. 

iv. Esruer. 

vy. Joanna, m. Nov. 29, 1868, Fred. A. Maltman. Children: 1. Edna,* 
b. Nov. 13, 1869? 2. Jennie,? b. Feb. 15, 1871; 3. Mark H.,® b. Ma 
6, 1873; 4. Irving,® b. Oct. 18, 1875 ; 5. Rodolph,® b. Nov. 2, 1879. 

vi. Wausam. 

vii. Tuomas A, 


9. Davip® Urton ( David,’ Josiah,* Ebenezer,® Joseph,’ John’) was born 


in New York state, probably in Victor, March 2, 1814, He mar- 
ried Oct. 16, 1844; Barbara Buckley, of Walworth, N. Y., and in 
1846 removed to Michigan. The following year he located on the 


farm in Rome, Mich., where he still resided in 1880. In January,, 


1880, he had a partial stroke of paralysis, but it left his mind unim- 
paired. His children have been : 
i. Carotine,’ b. in Michigan, Oct. 5; 1847; m. Jan. 1, 1867, William A: 
Griffin. They live in Rollin, Mich. Children: 1. Ida May,® b. Oct. 
5, 1867; 2. Nellie S.,* b. Feb. 10, 1879. 
ii. Otive, b. Dec. 30, 1848; m. July 4, 1870, Joshua W. Linsner, of Rol- 
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lin, Mich. Children: 1. Laverna,® b. Oct. 7, 1872; 2. La Monte,® 
: b. April 29, 1879. 
18. iii. Cuaries Marsu, b. Dec. 30, 1850; m. Hattie L. Maxon. 


10. Lucy® Upron (David, Josiah,‘ Hbenezer,> Joseph,? John*) was born 
at Victor, N. Y., October 28, 1816. At the age of six months she 
was taken by her parents to Ontario, N. Y., but when seven years 
old returned to Victor, where she was one of the children reared 
and educated by her aunt Joanna’ (Upton) Marsh (No. 4, ante). 
She remained there eleven years. She taught district school four 
years, keeping a select school during vacation. She married Henry 
H. Taber, April 25, 1839. They removed to Wheatland, Mich., 
in May, 1842. About 1865, in order to be where they could edu- 
cate their children, they exchanged their 160 acres of land in 
Wheatland for 206 acres adjoining the city of Adrian, Mich., and 
they were living upon the latter farm in 1880. They have had: 

i. Norman B.,’ b. in Ontario Co., N. Y., May 31, 1840. He went with his 
—— to Michigan, m. Ist, July 4, 1861, at Wheatland, Myra Hur- 
ey or Hawley, and settled in Pittsford, Mich. They had one child: 
Lillian M.,* b. Feb. 1, 1863. In 1880 she wasa student in Adrian. 
He m. 2d, Hattie Darriel, of Wawconda, Ill. 

ii. Mary E., b. Wheatland, Oct. 9, 1844; d. April 9, 1846. 

iii. AprLBEeRT, b. Wheatland, Sept. 9, 1850; removed with his parents to 
Adrian ; was educated at Adrian College ; m. Dec. 31, 187-, Ellen M. 
Gunsolas, daughter of the proprietor of the Adrian Mills, and in 1880 
had one child : Lena M.,* b. April 20, 1876. 

iv. Henry H., b. Dec. 13, 1851; was educated at Adrian College; m. Dec. 
25, 187-, Hettie, daughter of Edwin Lammoreaux, of Rome, Mich. In 
1880 they lived in Adrian and had one child: Bertha,® b. Oct. 20, 


1874. 
v. Sronz, b. Wheatland, June, 1855; d. Aug. 19, 1856. 


il, Carnertmne’ Upton (David, Josiah,* Ebenezer,? Joseph,? John’) was 
born at Walworth, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1821 or 1822. She lived there 
with her parents until 1844, when she went to Michigan, where she 
married, Jan. 1, 1846, Girdon Patch, of Bethel, Mi They have 
had . 


i. Freeman D.,’ b. Oct. 11, 1846; m. Oct. 23, 1865, Angeline Elliott, and 
had: Flora,’ b. July 15, 1871. 

ii. Evoeng, b. June 3, 1852; m. July 2, 1871, Melissa Piatt. Children: 
1. Emera® (a son), b. Feb. 10, 1873 ; 2. June,® b. Dec. 15, 1876. 

iii. Doxty B., b. April 1, 1862. 


12. James M.* Upton (David,’ Josiah,‘ Ebenezer, Joseph? John*) was 
born March 24, 1823, probably in Ontario, Wayne Co., N. Y. He 
removed to Michigan and married, Dec. 17, 1852, Martha Hatfield, 
of Wheatland, in which town he died, April 27, 1873. His widow 
and daughter were living in Wheatland in 1880, P. O. Hudson. 
James M. Upton’s children were: 

i. Avetsert,’ b. Rollin, Mich., June 22, 1858; d. Sept. 14, 1859. 


ii. Junie, b. June 27, 1864. 
iii. James, b. Wheatland, May 3, 1872; d. Oct. 27, 1874. 


13. Mary Ann® Upton (David,’ Josiah,* Ebenezer? Joseph, John’) was 
born in Ontario, N. Y., March 27, 1825. She was educated at 
Walworth Corners, N. Y., and went to Michigan with her parents 
in 1846. Here she married Ist, in September, 1847, Nelson Wood, 
a merchant, formerly of Wayne Co., N. Y. He died Sept. 16, 1849. 
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She married 2d, March 27, 1853, Shepherd Weter, of Palmyra, 
Mich. Her children were, by Nelson Wood: 
i. Netson Z.,” b. Nov. 16, 1848 ; d. Feb. 1850. 
By Shepherd Weter : 
di. Ssxpuerp, b. Jan. 4, 1854; educated at Adrian College. 
iii. Arapgit, b. July 16, 1855; m. Harross Freeman, of San Francisco, af- 
yt a) peeient at Richmond, Mich. They have: Maggie,* b. 
ec. 15, 1876. 
iv. James E., b. April 9, 1857; was educated at Adrian College, and in 
1880 was a farmer at Palmyra, Mich. 
wx. Netson C., b. April 1, 1859; received a classical education at Adrian 
College, graduated 1880 and began the study of law in Adrian. P.O. 
wee Junction. 
vi. Davin E., b. Nov. 16, 1862. 
vii. Cora M., b. March 4, 1865. 


14. Corperia® Urron (David? Josiah,* Ebenezer? Joseph? John') was 


born at Palmyra, N. Y., Oct. 30, 1826. She went to Michigan with 
her parents in 1846, and there taught school from 1846 to 1855, 
when she married William Eldridge, of Branch Co., farmer. They 
removed in 1859 to Boon Oo., Ill., in 1869 to Franklin Co., Ia., in 
1879 to Logan, Kansas. They have three children: 

i. Oartuerine P.,’ b. Ang. 28, 1859. 

ii. Nuutiz, b. Feb. 22, 1861. 

iii. Cuaruzs, b. Sept. 12, 1863. 


15. James Boucuton’ Upton (Wiliam W.,° James, Josiah,* Hbenezer,* 


Joseph,’ John*) was born in Victor, Mich., March 19, 1844. He 
lived in Michigan and California with his father. He graduated at 
the High School in Sacramento and was admitted to the bar there. 
He removed to Portland, Oregon, soon after his father did, and went 
from there to Oregon City. In 1869 he returned to Portland, and 
was for four years in the real estate business in connection with his 
profession, devoting much time and money to the promotion of emi- 
gration from the eastern states and Europe to Oregon. In 1873 he 
removed to Washington County, but returned again to Oregon City. 
In 1876 he retired from practice and took up his residence at Ore- 
town, Oregon, which has since been his home except during about 
two years when large business interests required his presence in 
Colfax, W.T. He married Nov. 9, 1869, Anne Amanda Shaw, of 
Oregon City, by whom he has five children: 

i. Cuwartes Samvet,® b. at Portland, Aug. 9, 1870. 

ii. Watts Weszey, b. at East Portland. May 31, 1872. 

iii. Anna Mavp, b. in Washington Co., Oregon, Feb. 3, 1874. 

iy. Jay Hotuisrer, b. at Colfax, W. T.,. April 28, 1879. 

vy. Mary Erra, b. at Oretown, Oregon, Jan. 7, 1882 


16. Witt1am Henry’ Upton (William W.,* James,’ Josiah,* Ebenezer,’ 


Joseph, John') was born in Weaverville, Cal., June 19, 1854. Hav- 
ing pursued his preliminary studies in Portland, Ovogoa, he received 
a classical education at Yale College, where he graduated in 1877. 


He then entered the office of Hon. R. W. Thompson, Secretary of 
the Navy, where he remained nearly three years. Entering the 
Law School of Columbian University, he graduated LL.B. in 1879, 
and LL.M. in 1880. In the latter year, having previously been 
admitted to the bar, he resigned his position, formed a professional 
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= with his brother Charles B., and removed to Walla 
alla, W. T., where he has since been in active practice. 

Several large collections of MSS. relating to the genealogy, Eng- 
lish and American, of the Uptons and allied families,* having come 
into Mr. Upton’s possession, he has become, little by little; a kind 
of registrar or universal secretary for many of these families: He 
is always glad to receive or furnish data relating to any of them. 

, He married at Washington, D. C., June 23, 1881, Georgia Lou- 

ise, youngest daughter of the late Samuel William Bradley, of 
Olean, N. Y., by his wife Aditha (Barr) Bradley, and has two 
children : 

i. Wrtt1M Hottsrer,® b. Sept. 21, 1882. 

ii. Gzorcz Braver, b. June 20, 1885. 


17. Gzorce Wuaitmam’ Upton ( William W.,* James,’ Josiah,* Ebenezer, 
Joseph,* John’), who was known as George Washington Whitman: 
Upton till 1876, was born at Sacramento, Cal., June 1, 1857, and lived. 
with his father in California and Oregon. In 1876 he was appointed 

~q- by President Grant a cadet at large to West Point: He remained 
at the Academy nearly four years, but on the death of his sister in 
1880, resigned and went to live with his father in Washington city. 
There, having declined a lieutenancy in the army, he received an 
appointment in the War Department, which he held until, having 
graduated at Columbian University, he was admitted to: the bar. 
In 1884 he married Harriet, only daughter of Hon. E. B. Taylor, 
M.C., and, having formed a professional partnership with his father- 
in-law, settled in Warren, Ohio, where he now resides. 


18. Coartes Marsn’ Urton (Davwid,s David,’ Josiah,* Ebenezer,? Jo- 
4 » seph,* John*) was born in Rome, Mich., Dec. 30, 1850. He mar- 
ried, July 14, 1872, Hattie L. Maxon. To this intelligent and ac- 
complished lady the writer is indebted for invaluable assistance in 
compiling this account of the descendants of David’ Upton. 
Mr. and Mrs. Upton reside near Geneva P. O. in Rome township, 
Mich., and in 1880 had two-children : 
i. Pavuineg,® b. July 7, 1873. 
ii, Otive, b. Sept. 19, 1877. 





CHURCH’ RECORDS OF FARMINGTON, CONN: 
Communicated by Juitus Gay, A.M., of Farmington, Conn. 
(Continued from page 33:} 
Deaths. 

Septr. 15, 1776 Departed life Huldah Andruss. 

Septr. 17, 1776 Departed life'a Child of Hannah Davis. 
) Septr. 19, 1776 Departed life Sarah Daugh" of James Root. 
j Septr. 22, 1776 Departed life Moses Whiting Bull—young Lad. 
Septr. 24, 1776 Departed life Will™ son.of Will™ Wadsworth. 

Septr. 26; 1776 Departed this life Abigail, Daug' of Jon Bull): 

Jun’. 


® Viz.: Adams, Boughton, Bouton, Bradley, Goodell, Goodrich, Hale, Hartwell 
Hollister, Stewart, Talcott, Tracy, White, Williams and other families. . » Hill, 
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Septr. 27, 1776 
Octr. 5, 1776 
Octr. 15, 1776 
Octr. 15, 1776 
Octr. 17, 1776 
Octr. 23, 1776 
Octr. 29, 1776 
Octr. 30, 1776 
Novr. 3, 1776 
Novr. 11, 1776 
Novr. 14, 1776 
Novr. 24, 1776 
Novr. 1776 
Jany. 11, 1777 
Jany. 19, 1777 
Jany. 20, 1777 
Jany. 21, 1777 
Jany. 1777 


(April, 


Departed this life Noadiah son of Joseph Bird. 
Departed this life Wid® Sarah Gridley. 
Departed this life Maj’ Simeon Strong. 
Departed life Widow Ruth Lewis. 

Departed life Elizabeth Wadsworth. 

Departed this life the Wife of Samuel Bird. 
Departed this life a Child of John Hamlin. 
Departed life a Child of John Hamlin. 
Departed life Samuel Scott. 

Departed this life Daniel Woodruff. 

Carried to y* grave a Babe of Joshua Woodruff. 
Departed life a Child of Lieut. John Hamlin. 
Departed this life Aaron North. 

Departed life Jon Ingham—young man. 
Departed this life Charles Curtiss. 

Departed this life Solomon North. 

Departed this life Jemima Stedman. 

Departed life at N. York, Lot Portter. 


Departed this life Colo. John Strong. 
Departed this life Abijah Woodruff. 
Departed this life the Wife of Capt. Hotchkiss. 


February 2, 1777 
February 3, 1777 
February 7, 1777 


Febry. 10, 1777 
Feby. 15, 1777 
Feby. 17, 1777 


Feby. 18, 1777 
Feby. 21, 1777 
March 1, 1777 
March 3, 1777 


March 1777 
March 10, 1777 
March 15, 1777 
March 29, 1777 
April 10, 1777 
April 13, 1777 
April 14, 1777 
April 16, 1777 


April 16, 1777 
April 18, 1777 
May 2, 1777 
May 1777 
May 13, 1777 
May 19, 1777 
July 22, 1777 
August 24, 1777 
August 26, 1777 
August 27, 1777 
August 28, 1777 
Septr. 1, 1777 
Septr. 7, 1777 


Departed this life Asahel Woodruff. 

Departed this life Widow Chestina Woodruff. 

Departed this life Susana Dagr. of Wid. Abigail 
Wadsworth. 

Departed this life W™ son of Bethuel Norton. 

Departed this life Capt" John Newell. 

Departed this life the Wife of Dea” Noah Porter. 

Departed life Susanna a Babe of Asahel Wads- 
worth. 

Departed this life a child of Doct" Tim® Hosmer. 

Departed this life Eliasaph Dorchester. 

Departed this life James Hart. 

Departed life Mary Daughter of John Portter. 

Departed this life Samuel Woodruff. 

Departed this life the Wife of Salmon Root. 

Departed this life Oliver Stevens. 

Departed life Samuel son of Lieut. Elnathan Grid- 
ley. 

Departed this life the Wife of Wise Barns. 

Departed this life Ezekiel Woodruff. 

Departed this life Daniel Hart. 

Departed this life Doct" Josiah Hurlbutt. 

Departed this life Martha Woodruff. 

Departed this life Sybil Warner—young woman. 

Departed life a Babe of Solomon Welton. 

Departed this life Abel Andruss. 

Departed this life Erastus son of Roswell Stevens. 

Departed this life a Child of Mr. Kenedy. 

Departed this life George Welton. 

Departed this life a Child of Elijah Goodrich. 

Departed life the Wife of Ens* James Luske. 
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Septr. 18, 1777 
Septr. 19, 1777 
Septr. 19, 1777 
Octr. 18, 1777 
Octr. 22, 1777 
Novr. 13, 1777 
Novr. 24, 1777 


December 8, 1777 


Januy. 12, 1778 
Feby. 25, 1778 
March 21, 1778 
1778 
March 21, 1778 
April 5, 1778 
May 5, 1778 
May 31, 1778 
Novr. 16, 1778 


December 21, 1778 


March 26, 1779 
March 29, 1779 
May 28, 1779 
June 9, 1779 
July 13, 1779 
August 1, 1779 
August 4, 1779 
August 8, 1779 
Sept. 15, 1779 
Septr. 27, 1779 
Novr. 20, 1779 


‘December 6, 1779 


Decbr. 9, 1779 
Decbr. 15, 1779 
Decbr. 30, 1779 
Jany. 12, 1780 
Jany. 19, 1780 
Jany. 30, 1780 
Febr. 1780 
Febry. 12, 1780 
April 2, 1780 
April 6, 1780 
May 29, 1780 


May & June 27 & 7, 


1780 
June 14, 1780 
June 23, 1780 
July 16, 1780 
July 15, 1780 
August 13, 1780 
August 13, 1780 
Decbr. 17, 1780 
Decbr. 18, 1780 


VOL. XL. 


Departed life the Wife of Solomon Whitman, Esq. 
Departed this life a Child of Joseph Root. 
Departed this life Eunice Newell. 

Departed this life Josiah North. 

Departed life a Child of Israel Freeman. 
Departed this life a Babe of Joshua Parsons. 
Departed this life a Child of Jesse Curtiss. 
Departed this life wid: Lewis, of Da' Lewis. 
Departed life John Livy son of Mr. John Lewis. 
Departed life Israel a young mulatto man. 
Departed this life Benjamin Andruss. 
Departed this life Asa Brownson in y* Army. 
Departed life the Wife of Ezekiel Hosford. 
Departed this life a Babe of Oliver Woodruff. 
Departed this life a Babe of John Woods. 
Departed this life a Babe of Joshua Woodruff. 
Departed this life Jonathan Gridley. 

Departed this life John Root. 

Departed this life Wid? Mary Newell. 
Departed life a Babe of Doct™ Asa Johnson. 
Departed life a Babe of Solomon Cowles. 
Departed life a Babe of Elisha Woodruff. 
Departed this life Widow Anne Porter. 
Departed life the Wife of John Porter. 
Departed life Wid°® Elizabeth Newell. 
Departed this life Joseph Hawley. 

Departed this life Tabitha Rose. 

Departed this life a Child of Simeon Hamlin. 
Departed life Widow Anna Woodruff. 
Departed this life Wid® Eunice Lee. 
Departed this life the Wife of James Gridley. 
Departed this life Huldah Wadsworth. 
Departed this life W™ son of W™ Wadsworth. 
Departed this life a Child of Benjamin Welton. 
Departed this life Samuel Bird. 

Departed life W™ a Babe of Asahel Wadsworth. 
Departed life a Child of Isaac Ingham. 
Departed life Lucy Keyes. 

Departed this life Mercy Smith. 

Departed life a Babe of Joshua Woodruff. 
Departed this life Mr. Noah Andruss. 


Departed life two Babes of Eleazer Curtiss. 
Departed this life the Wid: Mary Portter.. 
Departed this life the Wife of Daniel North. 
Departed this life Deacon Timothy Porter. 
Departed this life James Bishop. 
Departed this life the Wife of W™ Hooker. 
Departed this life the Wid: Eliz Sedgwick. 
Departed this life Abra™ son of Joshua Parsons. 
Departed life Sarah Woodruff Dr. of Joshua Par- 

sons. 

[To be continued.] 
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GENEALOGICAL GLEANINGS IN ENGLAND. 


Communicated by Henry F. Warsrs, A.M., now residing in London, England. 
[Continued from: p. 49.] 


Dorortuy Lane of London, widow, 17 January, 1605. My body to be 
buried in the parish church or churchyard of S* Dunstans in the East, Lon- 
don, where I am a parishioner. ‘To Susan Harrys, daughter of my late son 
inlaw William Harrys, late of Wapping in the County of Middlesex, mari- 
ner deceased, and of Dorothie my daughter, late his wife, ten pounds. To 
George Stake, son of my late sister Elizabeth, thirty shillings. To my cousin 
Jeffery Thorowgood twenty shillings. To my cousin Bennet Burton twenty 
shillings. To my cousins Elizabeth and Sara Quaitmore, daughters of 
Rowland Quaytmore and of my said daughter Dorothie, his now wife, five 
pounds apiece. To the said Rowland Quaytmore, my son in law, thirty 
shillings to make him a ring. To Helen Averell, late wife of William Ave- 
rell, Schoolmaster, deceased, my small joyned chair with a back. To the 
said Dorothie Quaytmore,* my daughter, and William Harrys, her son, and 
to the heirs of the said William Harrys, the son, lawfully begotten, all those 
my two tenements and two acres in Saffron Walden in the County of Essex, 
which late were Symon Burton’s, my late brother’s deceased, the said 
Dorothie Quaytmore & William Harrys her son to pay out to Samuel 
Harrys, son of my said daughter Dorothie Quaytmore, ten pounds upon 
reasonable request, within two months next after such day or time as the 
said Samuel Harrys shall attain and come to the lawful age of twenty-one 
years, and unto Jane and Joane Burton, daughters of my said late brother 
Symon Burton of Saffron Walden aforesaid, five pounds apiece within four 
years next after such day or time as my said daughter Dorothie & William 
her son or her heirs or assigns shall first enter and enjoy the said two ten- 
ements, &c. ‘ Susan & Dorothie Harrys, daughters of my said daugh- 
ter Dorothie (raytmore (certain bequests). To Mary Quaitmore five 
pounds. To my cousin Elizabeth Quaytmore (certain table linen) and to 
Sara Quaytmore her sister (a similar segues. To Mary & Sara Thorow- 
good, daughters of my cousin Jeffery Thorowgood, twenty shillings. To 
Richard Weech of London, merchant, twenty shillings. The residue to my 
daughter Dorothie and she and the above named William Harrys the son 
appointed full & sole executors. The said Jeffery Thorowgood & Richard 
Weech appointed overseers. To my cousin Walter Gray five shillings, 
and to his wife my stuff gown lined with furr. 

The witnesses were William Jones, Scr., Jeffery Thorowgood, signum 
Roberti Powell, shoemaker, and me Richard Perne. 

Commission was issued 4 March 1608 to Dorothie Quaytmore, with 
power reserved for William Harrys, the other executor, &c. 

Dorsett, 23. 


Tuomas RarnBoroweE of East Greenwich in the County of Kent, mar- 
iner, 4 December 1622, proved 23 February 1623. My body to be buried 
in the church yard of East Greenwich with such solemnity as my executors 
in their discretion shall think fit. My wife Martha and eldest son Wil- 


* Rowland Coitmore and Dorothy Harris (wit) married at Whitechapel, co. Mid. 28 
March, 1594-5. Elizabeth, their daughter, bapt..25 Feb. 1595-6.—I. J. GREENWOOD. 
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liam Rainborowe to be executors. Ten pounds to be given for the — 
forth of poor children of the parish of Greenwich aforesaid, &c. To sai 
Martha my wife all my plate and household stuff and the furniture of my 
house and also my one sixteenth part of the good ship called the Barbara 
Constance of London and my one sixteenth of the tackle, apparel, muni- 
tion, furnitare, freight, &c. of the said ship. To my said son William two 
hundred pounds within one year next after my decease, and one sixteenth 
of the good ship Rainbowe of London & one sixteenth of her tackle, &c., 
one sixteenth of the ship Lilley of London (and of her tackle, &c.), one forty 
eighth part of the ship Royal Exchange of London (and of her tackle, &c.). 
To my son Thomas Rainborowe two hundred pounds within one year, &c. 
To my daughter Barbara Lee two hundred pounds within one year, &c. To 
my daughter Martha Wood two hundred pounds within one year, &c. To 
my daughter Sara Porte two hundred pounds within one year, &c. 

Whereas I have taken of the Right Honorable Edward Lord Dennie, 
Baron of Waltham Holy Cross in the County of Essex, by Indenture of 
Lease bearing date the eight and twentieth day of September Anno Domi- 
ni 1619, a capital messuage called by the name of Claver Hambury and 
certain lands, with their appurtenances, situate, lying & being in the said 
County of Essex, for the term of two and twenty years, &c. and for and 
under the yearly rent of a peppercorn, &c.; for which said lease I have 
paid to the said Lord Denny the sum of two thousand three hundred pounds 
of currant English money ; and the said messuage and lands, &c. are worth 
yearly in rent (de claro) two hundred and twenty pounds or thereabouts, 
&c. &c. it is my will that there shall be paid out of the rents, profits, &c. 
to Martha my wife one annuity or annual rent of one hundred pounds, to 
my son William an annuity, &c. of twenty pounds, te my son Thomas an 
annuity, &c. of twenty pounds, to my daughter Barbara Lee an annuity, 
&c. of twenty pounds, to my daughter Martha Wood an annuity, &c. of 
twenty pounds, to my daughter Sara Port an annuity, &e. of twenty 
pounds. 

The residue of my personal property to my two executors to be divided 
equally, part and part alike. My dwelling house and lands in East Green- 
wich shall be sold by my executors for the most profit they can & within 
as short time after my death as conveniently may be, and of the money 
arising therefrom one third shall go to my wife Martha, one third to my 
son William and the other third to my said four other children, Thomas, 
Barbara, Martha & Sara. 

The witnesses were J. W. the mark of John Wotton, of the precinet of 
S' Katherine’s, mariner, John Woodward, Not. Pub., and John Brooke 
his servant. Byrde, 8. 


Antony Woop of Redrith in the county of Surrey, mariner, 13 Au- 
gust 1625, proved at London 3 January 1625 by the oath of Martha Wood 
his relict and executrix. To wife Marthaall my lease &c. in my now dwell- 
ing house in Redrith & my part of the good ship Exchange of London & 
of the Charity of London. To son Richard all my portion of the good ship 
Rainbow of London & my adventure in her &c. To my sons Richard, 
Thomas & Anthony five hundred pounds apiece, & to my daughter Sara 
five hundred pounds, at one & twenty. To my brother John Wood five 
pounds a year for eighteen years. To my mother Raynborrowe three 
pounds for a ring. To my brother William Raynborowe five pounds for a 
cloak. To my brother Francis Port three pounds for a ring. To my bro- 
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ther Thomas Lee three pounds. To my brother Thomas Raynborowe 
three pounds. To my uncle William Wood & his wife four pounds, for & 
in remembrance of tokens of my love unto them. I give to my said wife 
all my lease of certain lands at Waltham which I have & hold from the 
Lord Denny, &c. My said wife & my said son Richard to be full & sole 
executors &c., and I name & appoint overseers of this my will my loving 
sm the wor’ Henry Garway & William Garwaye of London mer- 
ts. 

A codicil made Tuesday the 23¢ of August A.D. 1625 revokes the be- 
quest of his portion of the ship Rainbow to son Richard & bequeaths it to 
Martha Wood his wife. Hele, 4. 


Row anv CortTemore of Wapping in the County of Middlesex, mar- 
iner, 5 June, 1626, proved 24 November 1626 by Katherine Coytemore, 
relict and executrix. To son Thomas Coytemore and his heirs, &c. the 
messuage or tenement, lands, hereditaments and appurtenances in the 
manor of Milton in the parish of Prittlewell als. Pricklewell, in the Coun- 
ty of Essex, now in the tenure and occupation of John Greene, &c. and 
my farm and copyhold land of forty four acres or thereabouts, in the parish 
of Great Bursted in the County of Essex; wife Katherine to have the use 
and rents until my son Thomas shall accomplish his age of one and twenty 
years. ‘To my daughter Elizabeth Coytemore three score. pounds at her 
age of one and twenty years or day of marriage, also the tenement or mes- 
suage known by the sign of the Blewboare in the town or parish of Retch- 
ford, in the County of Essex, now in the tenure of William Ashwell als. 
Hare. To my son in law Thomas Gray* and his heirs my two copyhold 
tenements, &c. in Rederith als. Rederiff, in the County of Surrey, now in 
the several occupations of Francis Welby and John Moore. If my child- 
ren and children’s children die before they accomplish their several ages of 
one and twenty or be married, then my aforesaid lands shall remain, come 
and be unto my kinsman Hugh Hughs als. Gwyn, my sister Elizabeth’s 
son. To my grandson William Ball, son of William Ball, forty shillings. 
To my daughter in law daughter Dorothy Lamberton forty shillings. To 
the poor of Wapping three pounds and to the poor of the Upper Hamlet 
of Whitechapel forty shillings. To the masters of Trinity House, for their 
poor, ten pounds within one year, &c. 

My wife Katherine to be executrix and sons in law Thomas Gray and 
William Rainsborough of Wapping aforesaid, mariners, to be overseers. 
The witnesses were Raphe Bower pub. scr. and John Wheatley serv‘ to 
the said scr. Hele, 125. 


MartHa Rarnsorowe of the parish of S‘ Bridget als. Brides, near 
Fleet St. London, widow, late wife of Thomas Rainborowe, late of East 
Greenwich in the county of Kent, mariner, deceased, made her will 29 No- 
vember 1626, proved 23 September 1631. In it she referred to her hus- 
band’s will & the lease of the messuage called Claverhambury and the dis- 
position of its rents, bequeathed her own annuity among her five children, 
devised to her daughter Barbara Lee her sixteenth part of the good ship 
called Barbara Constance and gave the residue of her goods, chattels, &c. 
to her said daughter Barbara, wife of Thomas Lee, citizen & armorer of 
London, whom also she appointed sole executrix. 

The witnesses were Robert Woodford, Thomas Turner and Tho: East- 
wood. S' John, 102. 


* See Gray and Coytmore Families, Rec. xxxiv. 253.—Eb. 
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Witi1am Rarxsorow of London Esq. 16 July 1638, with codicil of 
1 February 1642, proved 8 April 1642. To the Hamlet of Wapping as a 
stock for their poor fifty pounds ; to the Hamlet of Whitechapel ten 
pounds, &c. To the Trinity House fifty pounds, with the condition that 
they give to poor seamen or their widows of the Hamlet of Wapping, 
every St. Thomas Day, forty shillings. To my eldest son Thomas Rain- 
borowe all those my houses in Southwark purchased of M* William 
Gambell and some of them lately built. To my son William Rain- 
borowe those my houses in Gun Alley in Wapping purchased of my father 
in law Renold Hoxton and also one thousand pounds. To my son Edward 
twelve hundred pounds. Item I give and bequeath to my daughter Mar- 
tha Coytmore, the wife of Thomas Coytmore now in New England, the sum 
of seven hundred pounds, if she be alive at the time of my death. To my 
daughter Judith Rainborowe one thousand pounds & to my daughter Joane 
Rainborowe one thousand pounds. All this to be paid to them, by my ex- 
ecutors, at their several days of marriage or at their age of one and twenty 
years, and those that be of age at six months after my decease. To the 
four sons and one daughter of my deceased sister Sara Port, namely Robert, 
John, Thomas, William and Martha Porte, two hundred and fifty pounds, 
that is to each fifty pounds, at twenty one. To my brother M* Thomas 


Rainborowe fifty pounds. To my sister Buckridge fifty pounds. To my 
sister Wood fifty pounds. ‘To my father in law Renold Hoxton and to my 
mother in law Joane Hoxton ten pounds apiece to buy them each a ring. 
My executors to be my loving sons Thomas and William Rainborowe and 
I appoint them to bring up my younger children to their age of twenty one 
years or day of marriage and to have the tuition of them and be at the 
charges of meat & drink & clothes & oe For overseers I desire my 


loving brothers in law M* Robert Wood and M' John Hoxton to have a care 
that this my will be fulfilled and do give them twenty pounds apiece for 
their pains. Witnesses Robert Wood and William Ashley. 

To my mother in law Jone Hoxton my house at Wapping now in the 
occupation of M* Sander Bence, during her natural life, toward her mainte- 
nance. To my grand child William Rainborowe one hundred pounds. 

Codicil. Whereas the said William Rainborowe hath by his will given 
to Martha Port fifty pounds the said William Rainborow did about a year 
since and at other times afterwards declare his mind and will to be that the 
said Martha should not have or expect the said legacy because he had given 
her the sum of ten pounds and all her wedding clothes in marriage with 
William Ashley. Subscribed by witnesses 1 February 1641. 

Witnesses to the codicil, John Hoxton, Thomas Hoxton & Mary Bennfes. 


Campbell, 51. 


Steven Winturop of James Street, Westminster, Esq., 3 May 1658, 
proved 19 August, 1658. To wife Judith the house wherein I now dwell, 
with the house adjoining, lately erected, for her life, and then to all my 
children. All the rest to my daughters Margaret, Joanna and Judith and 
such child or children as my said wife shall now be great withall. To my 
nephew Adam Winthrop, son of my brother Adam Winthrop deceased; to 
the children of my brother Deane Winthrop; to my brother Samuel Win- 
throp’s children ; to my half brother John Winthrop’s children; to my cou- 
sin Mary Rainborowe daughter of my brother in law William Rainborowe 
Esq.; to my cousin Judith Chamberlaine, daughter of my brother in law 
John Chamberlaine ey bequests. “To the poor of Boston in New 

VOL. XL. 1 
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England one hundred pounds of lawfull money of England upon Condition 
that the Inhabitants of Boston aforesaid doe build and erect a Tombe or 
Monument, Tombes or Monuments, for my deceased ffather and Mother 
upon their graue or graues of ffifftie pounds value att the least, whoe now 
lyeth buried att Boston aforesaid, according to the Loue and honour they 
bore to him and her in theire life time.” The executors to be my wife 
Judith Winthropp, my brother in law John Chamberlaine Esq. and Tho- 
mas Plampyon, gentleman. 

The witnesses were Leo: Chamberlaine, Elizabeth Baldrey and Clement 
Ragg (by mark). Wootton, 418. 


{In Suffolk Pelee of Deeds (Book 8, p. 193) may be found record of convey- 
ance made by Judith Winthrop and John Chamberlain, executors of Stephen Win- 
throp, 20 April, 1671, to Edward Rainborow of London, of all the said Winthrop’s 
land in New England, consisting of one half of Prudence Island and fifteen hun- 
dred acres in Lynn or Salem, &. This latter property included the well known 
Pond Farm * (Lynnfield), originally granted to Colonel John Humfrey.—u. F. w. 

In addition to the ten letters of Stephen W., printed in Part IV. of the Win- 
throp Papers (5 Mass. Hist. Coll., viii. pp. 199-218) we have found several others, 
but they are of no importance. Before his final return to England he was Recorder 
of Boston and a Representative; and, but for the failure of his health caused by 
sleeping on the damp ground, there is reason to believe Cromwell would have made 
him one of his generals, as Roger Williams, writing to John Winthrop, dr., in 
1656, says, “‘ Your brother Stephen succeeds Major-General Harrison.”’ By his 
own desire he was buried with his ancestors at Groton in Suffolk, where were also 
interred a number of his children, most of whom died young. Only two daughters 
are known with certainty to have survived him: Margaret, who married Ist, Henry 
Ward, and 2d, Edmund Willey, R.N., and had issue; and Joanna, who mar- 
ried Richard Hancock, of London, and died s.p. During his military service 
his wife resided partly at Groton and afterwards at Marylebone Park near Lon- 
don, a portion of which estate he had purchased. This gave rise to an absurd tra- 
dition, pupenetes in some pedigrees of the last century, that the Winthrops were 
‘© of Marylebone Park before they settled in Suffolk.’’ ides his house in James 
Street, Westminster, he owned, at the time of his death, his father’s house in Boston, 
on the southerly portion of which estate the Old South Church now stands ; this 
was subsequently sold by his widow, but whether she ever returned to New Eng- 
land I do not know. My kinsman Robert Winthrop, of New York, has a portrait 
(of which I have a copy) of a young officer of the Stuart period, which has been in 
our family for generations, and is called ‘‘ Colonel Stephen Winthrop, M.P.”’ If 
authentic, it must have either been sent by him asa present to his father before 
his death, or subsequently procured by his brother John, or his nephew Fitz-John, 
during their residence in England.—R. C. Winrurop, JR.] 


Tomas RarnsoroweE of East Greenwich in the County of Kent, gen- 
leman, 24 November, 1668, proved 2 January 1671 by Mary Rainborowe, 
his widow & executrix. To wife Mary, for life, an annuity bought of Ralph 
Buskin of Oltham in the County of Kent Esq. one bought of Edward Tur- 
ner of East Greenwich, gentleman, and all my other goods, moneys, &c. 
She to be executrix and to pay two hundred pounds (on a bond which tes- 
tator made to his mother*). I give to my brother’s son Edward Rain- 
borowe twenty pounds, to my brother’s daughter Judith Winthrop twen- 
ty pounds and to my said brother’s daughter Joane Chamberlaine fifty 
pounds. To the poor of East Greenwich ten pounds. The witnesses were 
William Richardson & John Fuller. Eure, 7. 

[The following notes on the Rainsborough family, collected some years ago, will 
throw light on Mr. Waters’s abstracts : 

1537.—Reynold Ravynsbye, freeman of the Co. of Cloth Workers, London. 

1598.—Roger Rainseburye of Stawley, co. Somerset. Will dated July 24, prov- 


* His mother had been dead many years. 
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ed Aug. 23, 1598. ueaths to the poor of Kettleford 3-4. To the poor of Ash- 
brittle 3-4. To + aughter Agnes Gover 20s. ‘To each of his other godchildren, 
not named, 4d. To Edward Blackaller his wife’s godson 20s. Residue to wife 
Honor, whom he appoints executrix, and her friends John Gover and William 
Golde overseers.— Book Lewyn, fo. 68. 

1603.—Nicholas Rainbury of Stawley. Will dated April 19, 1603; proved May 
4, 1611. To the poor of Stawley the interest of £10,—to be used in keeping them 
at work. To pod his godchildren, not named, 6s. ‘Lo Mary, dau. of Richard 
Wyne 20s. To each of the children of John Grover 12d. To the poor of Ashbrit- 
tle 10s. To the poor of Kettleford 5s. To each of the ringers 12d. To Parson John 
Blackealler 10s. Residue to his sister-in-law Honour Rainsbury, whom he appoints 
executrix, and William Golde and John Gover, overseers.—Book Wood, fo. 46. 

Stanleigh or Siowley, Kittesford and Ashbuttel, all in Milverton Hundred. 

1615.—Henry Raygnesburye of Culmstock, co. Devon, husbandman. Will dated 
Feb. 8, 1615; proved March 9, 1615. To his son Henry £60. To daughter Alice 
R. £80, to be paid to her uncle Christopher Baker, clothier, for her use. To George, 
son of Andrew Bowreman 10s. To each of his godchildren, not named, 12d. To 
= poor 20s. Residue to wife Susan whom he appoints executrix.—Book Cope, 
(0. 29. 
During the Protectorate the Baker family held the Manor of Columbstock, Hem- 
yoke Hundred, co. Devon. 

1636.—Henry Raynsbury, of the parish of St. Austin (Augustine) in London, 
factor. Will dated March 15, 1636, proved May 8, 1637. To Mr. Stephen Deni- 
son, Doctor and Lecturer, of Great All Hallows, 10s, to preach a sermon at his bu- 
rial, and to the minister of the parish, where he shall be buried, for giving him wa: 
to preach the sermon £5. To each poor man and woman of the parish as the phen 
wardens may select 10s. To the parish of Cullumstock, co. Devon, where he was 
born £100—for the use of the poor forever, the interest to be divided once a year 
among eight poor men and women. To the = of Samford Arundel (Milverton 
Hund.) co. Somerset, £10—for the use of the poor forever. ‘To his sister Alice 
Wood, widow, of Henryoke, co. Devon, all his inheritage lands in the county of 
Lincoln, during her life, then to be divided among her five children. To Mrs. Susan 
Fleming, wife of Mr. John Fleming of St. Austin’s, London £100. To their three 
children, Roland, Mary and Susan, each £10. To each of his godchildren, not 
named, 20s. To ten poor laboring porters of Blackwall Hall (market for selling 


woolen oe. each 10s. To cousin Edward, son of cousin Edward Baker of Hen- 


ryoke £20. To ten poor servant-maids of Cullumstock, each 20s. Residue to his 
godson Henry Baker, son of cousin John Baker the elder, of Cullumstock, clothier, 
when 21 years of age. Appoints the said John Baker executor, and his uncle 
Christopher Baker, cousin Henry Holwaye, and gossip John Rew, overseers, and 
gives each of them £5.—Book Goare, fo. 59. 

The Hundreds of Milverton, co. Somers and Henryoke, co. Devon adjoin. 

The parish registers of Whitechapel, co. Mid., which begin in 1558, record the 
marriage of 

Taomas' Ratnesorow and Martha Moole, Nov. 11, 1582. 

In Chancery Proceedings, temp. Elizabeth, P.p. No. 23, occurs a bill, filed 1641 ; 
Thomas Raynsbury and others, to vacate an annuity charged by George Peirce 
plaintiff on a freehold messuage in Gate Lane, parish of St. Mary Staynings, London, 

or use of plaintiff's daughter Eliz. Peirce. 

Thomas Rainborowe of East Greenwich, mariner, had a lease of certain lands, 28 
Sept. 1619, at Claverhambury, co. Essex, from Lord Edward Denny, which manor, 
with Hallyfield Hall, &c., had been granted by Henry VIII., 1542, to his lordship’s 
grandfather Sir Anthon Deve. 

His children, baptized at Whitechapel, were : 

1. 1583, April 28. Barbara,? m. Thomas Lee, armorer, of London, and after 

Mr. —— Burbridge, or Buckridge. 

. 1584-5, Feb. 21. Elizabeth,? d. unm. before 1619. 

. 1587, June 11. William.? 

. 1589, Sept. 23. Martha,? m. Anthony Wood. 

. 1591-2, Feb. 20. Thomas,? d. young. 

. 1594, Oct. 15. Thomas.” 

. 1597, June 19. Sarah,” m. Francis Porte. 

The name is spelled variously on the registers, as Rain(e)borow(e), Rain(e)s- 
borow(e), Raynsborow, Raineburrow(e), Rainsberry, and, though possibly it is sy- 
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nonymous with Ramesbury or Remmesbury [of co. Wilts, &c.), the armorial bear- 
ings of the two families do not coincide, the Rainsborowe arms being similar to 
those of the v7 fon Reynes, or Reymes. 

The will of Thomas' Rainborowe, mariner of East Greenwich, co. Kent, dated 4 
Dec, 1622, and proved 23 Feb. 1623, is given in this article by Mr. Waters, as also 
that of the widow, Martha Rainborowe, who afterwards resided in the parish of St. 
Bridget’s, London, where she died in 1631. 

Before considering the elder son William,” it may be briefly stated that the sec- 

son— 

Tuomas? Rainsorow, bapt. at Whitechapel 15 Oct. 1594, in his will of 24 Nov. 
1668, proved 2 Jan. 1671 (as given by Mr. Waters), is styled ‘‘ of East Greenwich, 
gent.’’ He evidently died without issue surviving him, though he had a son Tho- 
mas,* bapt. at Whitechapel, 18 Sept. 1614. The will of his widow is as follows: 

Rainborow of Greenwich, co. Kent, widow ; dated 11 Feb. 1677, proved 9 
Apr. 1678. Whereas she has heretofore expressed her kindness to her brother and 
sister, not named, to the utmost of her ability, she now gives them but twelve 
pence. Appoints her niece Sarah Trott, who now lives with her, executrix, and 
makes her residuary legatee.— Book Reeve, fol. 37. 

Witu1am? Rarsorow (eldest son of Thomas'), bapt. at Whitechapel, 11 June, 
1587. In Nov. 1625, we find him a part owner and in command of the Sampson of 
London, 500 tons, built at Limehouse, and now granted the privilege of carrying 
Great — His name occurs frequently in the Cal. Dom. State Papers. 

rd Edward Conway writes him, 20 March, 1626, relative to taking 
trunks, &c. of Sir Thomas Phillips, Ambassador for Constantinople. Letters of 
Marque were granted 24 Oct. 1627, and finally, when the reconstruction of the navy 
was paramount with King Charles, the merchantman Sampson, well fortified with 
iron ordnance, was one of the vessels presented, in Dec. 1634, by the ~ of Lon- 
don, for his Majesty’s service. William Raynisborowe, as one of the inhabitants in 
the vicinity of the Tower, complained, in the summer of 1627, of the nuisance of an 
alum-factory erected at the west end of Wappi ng. Five years later we find his 
knowledge and experience of maritime matters duly recognized by the Lords of the 
Admiralty, who in their order of 21 Apel. 1632, appoint Capt. Rainsborough one 
of the gentlemen to attend a meeting of the Board on the 26th, to give their opin- 
ion concerning the complements and numbers of men to be allowed for manning each 
of his Majesty’s ships. , por ae 

Jan. 2, 1634-5. the King in Council had expressed his desire that the Merhonour, 
the Swiftsure, the City of London and other vessels should be presently put forth to 
sea. The order was confirmed March 10, and the first named vessel was ordered to 
be fitted out and victualled by April 24 for six months’ service, the charge to be 
defrayed with moneys paid by the several ports and maritime places. To the Mer- 
honour, at Chatham, the Lords of the Admiralty appoint Capt. William Rainbo- 
rough, March 30, with Capt. William Cooke as Master. This 44 gun vessel (800 
tom , Sometimes called the May Honora, had been rebuilt and launched, 25 April, 
1614, at Woolwich, by Phineas Pett. Other vessels commissioned at the time 
were the Constant Reformation, Capt. Thomas Ketelby ; the Swallow, Capt. Henry 
Stradling ; the Mary Rose, Capt. George Carteret; the Sampson, Capt. Thomas 
Kirke, &. &c.; and these were under the command of Sir William Monson, Vice 
Adm. in the James, and Sir John Pennington, Rear Adm. in the Swiftsure. Since 
the death of the Duke of Buckingham in 1628, the office of Lord Admiral had _re- 
mained in commission, but on my dere 1635, one of the Navy Commissioners, Rob- 
ert Bertie, Lord Willoughby de by and Earl of Lindsey, was appointed Admi- 
ral, Custos Maris, General and Governor of His ye Fleet, or the guard of 
the Narrow Seas. He was to defend the King and the Kingdom’s honor, which had 
been lately called in question by a fleet of French and Dutch off Portland, and to 
exact ‘‘ the due homage of the sea’ from passing ships, and so restore to England 
her ancient sovereignty of the Narrow Seas ; he was also to clear the neighbori 
waters of pirates and Turks ; to convoy merchants and others a i! to gua 

, &. About 


inst any infringement of the custom on the part of returning vesse 
the middle of April the Merhonour repaired to Tilbury Hope to receive the remain- 
der of her stores; and on May 16 the Admiral came on board, the ships meeting 
twelve days later in the Downs. Rainsborough’s vessel, song & good sailer, 


a the 
iumph ; however, the leaks having been found and her foremast repaired, he con- 


te somewhat leaky, and the Admiral was desirous at first o 
cluded she would do well for her present employment, and continued cruizing in her 
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until he brought the fleet into the Downs once more on Oct. 4. Most of the a 
were now ordered to Chatham and Deptford, though a few continued out under Sir 
John Pennington. ‘The Earl despatched his journal of the “ee to the King, 
and hoped he might, with his Majesty’s favor, return home. The Hollanders, who 
in pursuit of the Dunkirk frigates, had been accustomed to land on the — 
coast, committing depredations upon the inhabitants, had been checked ; one of their 
armed bands had been arrested at Whitby, and a vessel of 21 guns had been taken 
and sent into Hull; moreover, Capt. Stradling, in the Swallow of 30 guns, being 
off the Lizard alone, bad met the French Admiral Manti with two vessels, who after 
receiving an admonitory shot apiece, had each struck their flags and topsails, and 
saluted with three pieces of ordnance. 

Writs were now sent to the sheriffs of the various counties of England, to levy 
money to defray the charge of @ fleet for next year of double the strength of that 
which had just been employed, and attention was paid to the eee of the 
vessels in the removal of the cumbersome galleries, as suggested by Capt. Rains- 
borough. This gentleman, together with one of the commissioners, Sir John Wos- 
tenholm and others, was appointed Dec. 9 to inquire into the institution, state, or- 
der and government of the Uhest at Chatham, as established in 1588 by Queen Eliz- 
abeth, with Adms. Drake and Hawkins, for the relief of wounded and decayed 
seamen, and to certify their doings to the Co. of Chancery. 

Towards the close of Feb. 1635-6, a list of Naval ee twenty-five in num- 
ber, was handed in for the year, with Algernon, Earl o Northumberland, as Adm., 
Sir John Pennington as V. Adm., and Sir Henry Mervyn as Rear Adm. The Earl, 
in the Triumph, had chose Rainborow as his Captain, with William Oooke as Mas- 
ter, and oP next month he desired the Lords of the Admiralty that his Ca 
tain’s pay might be made equal to theirs, and that he might have a Lieut., as he 
had more business to do than any other a of the fleet. April 9, the ships at 
Portsmouth were awaiting the arrival of Capt. R. to take them out to sea, the Ad- 
miral having promised to send him down for that pu ‘ 

At this time, and for a long series of poe previous, England was and had been suf- 
fering from a a pom scourge, viz. : the pirates from the north of Africa. So boldand 
venturesome had they become during the summer of 1636, as to land within twelve 


miles of Bristol and successfully et, off men, women and children. Their chief 
| of refuge was the port of Cardi 


and its vicinity, whence they carried on their 

epredations along either coast of the St. George’s Channel. No relief, save an 
occasional collection for the redemption of captives, had heretofore been devised, 
and numerous were the petitions and statements now being presented to the King 
and the H. of Lords. The Court was moved to proclaim a fast, and a ser- 
mon was preached in October by the Rev. Charles Fitz-Geffry, of St. Dominick, in 
Plymouth, from Heb. 13, 3; this was printed at Oxford, and entitled, ‘‘ Compas- 
sion towards Oaptives, chiefly towards our Brethren & Countrymen who are in such 
miserable bondage in Barbevie.”” A cotemporaneous document reads: “ It is cer- 
tainly known that there are five Turks in the Severne, wher they weekly take either 
English or Irish ; and that there are a ¢ number of their ships in the Channell, 
upon the coast of France and Biscay. hereby it is come to passe that our mare- 
ners will noe longer goe to sea, nor from fog to port ; yea, the fishermen dare not 

utt to sea, to take fish for the country. If timely prevention be not used, the New- 

oundland fleet must of necessity suffer by them in an extraordinary manner.”’ The 
greater part of the captives, reported to be some 2000 in number, had been taken 
within the last two years, and the sea-rovers, most to be dreaded, were the pirates 
of New Sallee, who had revolted from the Emperor of Morocco, headed by a rebel 
who was called the Saint. The matter coming to be more seriously discussed, three 
plans were suggested— , War, or suppression of trade. Finally it by ager 
that Capt. Rainsborough should be employed ix an ition ee, and 
he and Mr. Giles Penn (father of the future Adm. William Penn) were called 
upon by the King, Dec. 28, to give their opinion concerning the culars. Ina 
letter, some three weeks earlier, Capt. R., then an invalid at Southwold, on the 
Suffolk coast, states his great willingness to attend the Lords and further their pro- 
ject, as soon as he can set out for London. The plan, which he subsequently 
submitted, states that to redeem the captives would require over 100,000/., the pay- 
ment of which would but encourage the pirates to continue their present course. 
Whereas to besiege them by sea would not only effect the purpose, but give secu- 
rity for the future, or a fleet might be kept on their coast for two or three years, 
until their ships were worm-eaten. That ‘‘ the maintenance of the sugge fleet 
would be very much to the King’s honor in all the maritime ports in tendom, 
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&e.”” He recommends himself to go as Admiral in the Leopard, es. George Oar- 


teret as V. Adm. in the Antelope, Capt. Brian Harrison in the Heroules, Capt. 
George Hatch in the Gt. Neptune, a Th. White in the largest pinnace, and 
. Edmund Scamon in the lesser. The ~ was adopted, and, Feb. 20, 1636-7, 
Coke writes from Whitehall to the Lord a 5 Strafford: ‘‘This day Capt. 
an experienced & worthy seaman, took his leave of his Majesty, and 

instantly to sea with four good ships and two pinnaces to the coast of Bar- 
» With instructions & resolution to take’all Turkish frygates he can meet, & to 
the port of Sally, & to free the sea from these rovers, which he is confident 


4 the little squadron was in the Downs and on the eve of departure. The 
of Sallee was reached im good season, and the enemy's cruisers, about to start 
land and freland, were hemmed in and twenty-eight of their number de- 
stroyed. A-close siege was now maintained, assisted on the land side by the old 
Governor of the town, and the place was delivered up to the English, July 28th. 
The Emperor now agreed to join in a with King Charles, promising never 
again to infest the English coasts, and with delivered up some 300 captives, 
with whom Capt. Carteret immediately returned homeward. Rainsborough, how- 


ever a 21, ed to Saffee to treat for about 1000 English captives who 
had been sold to Tunis and Algiers. Here he remained till Sept. 19, when the 
r’s Ambassador came aboard, ied by Mr. Robert Blake, a merchant 


ing to Moroceo, for whom the Em had formed a friendship, and who had 
obtained the position of Farmer of all his Ports and Customs. On the 2ist they 
left the , and arriving fifteen days later in the Downs, landed, Oct. 8, at Deal 
Castle. Detained at Gravesend through sickness, it was not until the 19th that the 
Ambassador was conducted to London by the Master of Ceremonies, and, landing 
at the Tower, was taken to his lodgings “‘ with much display & trampeting.”’ In 
procession were the principal citizens and Barbary merchants mounted, all rich- 

ly grpeceind, and every man having a chain of gold about him, with the Sheriffs 
and Aldermen in their scarlet gowns, and a large body of the delivered captives, 
some of whom had been over thirty years in servitude, arrayed in white, and though 
it was night, yet the streets ‘‘ were almost as light as day.’’ Sunday, Nov. 5, tho 
Am was received by the King, to whom he brought, as a present from his 
imperial master, some hunting hawks and four steeds, ‘* the choicest & best in all 
& valued at a great rate, for one Horse was prized at 1500 pound.”’ These, 
black Moors in red liveries, were caparisoned with rich saddles embroid- 
with gold, and the stirrups of two of them were of massive gold, and the bosses 
of their bridles of the same metal. An account of the proceedings was printed to- 
wards the close of the month, entitled, “‘ The Arrival & Entertainment of the Moroe- 
co Ambassador Alkaid (or Lord) Jaurar Ben Abdella, from the High & Mighty 
Prinee Mally Mahamed Sheque, Emperor of Morocoo, King of Fesse & Susse, &c.”” 
Great was the enthusiasm created by the successful issue of the expedition, and 
Waller was prompted to eulogize the event in the following rather ponderous 


* Salle that scorn’d all pow’r and laws of men, 
Goods with their owners hurrying to their den ; 
* * _ € 


This pest of mankind gives our Hero fame, 
And thus th’ obliged world dilates his name. 
* * 


With ships they made the spoiled merchant moan ; 
With ships, their city and selves are torn. 
One squadron of our winged castles sent 
O’erthrew their Fort, and all their Navy rent: 

* om * * 


Safely they might on other nations prey ; 
Fools to provo e the Sov reign of the Sea ! 
* * 


Moroceo’s Monarch, wondering at this fact, 

Save that his presence his affairs exact, 

Had come in person, to have seen and known 

The injur’d world’s revenger, and his own. 

ae 1° = chief mp his — 
in his roportion’ nts bears, 

To the renown’d ws piety and force, 


g 


f 


Poor captives manumis’d and matchless horse.” 
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Even grumbling Master Andrew Burrell, who, in a of 1646 condemns 
the entire Navy, its officers, &c. o> had himeelf built for them the Marie 


Rose, ‘* the most sluggish ship they afloat, confesseth that Rainsborough’s 
Fleet _‘ performed better service than —— Navie did in 44 years before."’ 
The King was very willing and forward to have knighted the gallant Admiral, but 
he declined the honor, and order was given that he should have a gold chain and 
medal of the value of 300/.; a memorial of loyal service perhaps still extant, 
‘should not very opposite family feelings have melted it down in the days of the 
Rump,’’ observes Disraeli in his Life of Charles 1. An augmentation to the fam- 
ily arms was undoubtedly conferred at the time in the shape of ‘a Saracen’s head 
eouped ppr. in the fesse point.’’ : 

eanwhile the raising of funds and supplies for the equipment of the fleet for the 
following year had _ become necessary, and Strafford, writing to the Abp. of 
Canterbury from Dublin, 27 Nov., says in connection, ‘* this action of Sallee, I 
assure you, is so full of honor, that it will bring great content to the subject, and 
should, methinks, help much towards the ready, cheerful payment of the shipping 
monies.” arly in Feb. 1637-8, the list of ships, which were to keep the seas dur- 
ing the following summer, was —- headed by the Sovereign of the Seas. 
This vessel, launched at Woolwich the preceding year, had been in progress since 
May, 1635, and surpassed in size, tonnage and force anything heretofore constructed 
for the English Navy. Thomas Heywood published an account of it, with a view 
of this ‘* his Majesty’s royal Ship, the Great Glory of the English Nation, and not to 
be paralleled in the whole Christian World,’’ while Marmaduke Rawdon, of ¥ork, 
mentions in his Life,* a visit, in 1638, to the —— Sovereign, Capt. Rainsberry, 
then newly finished and riding at Erith, below Woolwich. : 

Burrell, in his pamphlet before alluded to, condemns the vessel as “ an admira- 
ble ship for costly Buildings, & cost in keeping ; and, which adds to the miracle, 
the Royall Ship is never to be used for the Kingdom’s good,” &¢. The Commis- 
sioners of the Navy answered in reply : ‘* Capt. Rainsborough, whom Master Bur- 

1 confesseth, in his time, was the most eminent Commander in this Kingdom, 
had the trial of her in the Channel of England, and at his return sopertet to his 
Majestie that he never set his foot in a better conditioned Ship in all his life. And 
as for her Forces, she is not inferior to the greatest Ship in Christendom.”t —__ 

On Sunday, March 18th, Algernon, Earl of Northumberland, obtained the position 
of General at Sea, or Lord High Admiral, during his Majesty’s pleasure, the King 
designing to eventually bestow that office upon his younger son, the Duke of York. 
That Capt. Rainsborough was ever in active naval service after his cruise in the 
Sovereign does not appear. He and others, owners of the 200 ton ship Confidence 
of London, were allowed Feb. 19, by the Lords of the Admiralty, to mount her with 
20 pieces of cast-iron ordnance, and, during the fall of the year, together with some 
155 other sea-faring men, he signed his consent to a a made by the Lord 
High Admiral and the Att. General, that an amount be deducted from their wages 
for the establishment of the Poor Seamen’s Fund, to be administered by the officers 
of the Trinity House. The following year, as appears by a paper among the Duke 
of Northumberland’s MSS., he submitted a proposition, in the form of articles, sug- 
gesting that 10,000 pieces of ordnance, with carriages, &c., be kept in readiness to 
arm 100 collier-ships, which may fight with a great army; stating their superior- 
ity for such service. Commission was given, Oct. 20, 1639, to Sir Edward Little- 
ton, Solic. General, Sir Paul Pindar and Capt. Wiliiam Rainsborough, to inquire 
into the truth of the statements made in the petition to the Privy Council, by Ed- 
ward Deacon, who with his goods had been seized and detained in Sallee for debts 
there contracted by Mr. Robert Blake, as factor for some London merchants ; peti- 
tioner having come to England, after leaving his son in Barbary as a pledge, in pur- 
suit of said Blake, who, at the time, or immediately subsequent, was one of the 
gentlemen of the Council. 

As William Rainsborough, Esq., he, with Squire Bence, merchant, were members 
from Aldborough, a <a of co. Suffolk, in the Fourth Parl. of Charles I., held 
at Westminster from 1 April to 5 May, 1640; as also in the Parliament which 
convened 3 Nov. following ; that most notable of English Parliaments, before which, 
a week later, Thomas, Earl of Strafford, was accused of high treason. — 27, 
1641, he with others took the oath of Protestation, for the defence of the religion 


* Camden Soc, Pub. 
pe 7 subsequently did such good service that the Dutch nicknamed her “ the Golden 
vil.” 
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established, of the So person, and the li of the subject: the same havin 
been asseuted to by both houses on the 3d and 4th of thesame month. Aug. 25t 
Capt. R. was at the head of the committee for taking the whole state of the navy 
into consideration, and providing ships for transporting the ordnance and ammuni- 
tion from Hull and other parts of the north. Five days later the merchants’ peti- 
tion for erecting a Company for America and Africa, &., was referred to Sir John 
Colpeper and Mr. Pymm i assisted by twenty-three other members, among 
whom was Capt. Rainsborough. The same day he was included in a committee to 
whom had been referred the Act for making apping Chapel parochial. He was 
also appointed, Sept. 9,a member of the Recess Committee, during the adjourn- 
ment of Parliament till Oct. 20th ; and on-Nov. 19, was on a committee for naval af- 
fairs, with some other members, including Sir Henry Vane. Three days later it was 
ordered ‘‘ that citizens that serve for the City of London and Capt. Rainsborough do 
inform themselves what shipping are now in the River that are fit to transport the 
Magazine at Hull to the Tower, and to give an account of it to-morrow morning "’ ; 
this was in pursuance of a resolution of the 3d. 

And so ends his life and public services, for no more is heard of him till Feb. 14, 
1641-2, when the Speaker of the House was ordered to issue a warrant to the Clerk 
of the Crown in Chancery for a new writ to be issued forth for the election of a new 
Burgess to serve for the town of Alborough in co. Suffolk, in the room and stead of 
Capt. Rainsborough deceased, and Alex. Bence, Esq., was accordingly elected. On 
the 17th his ay be interred in St. Catherine’s (Lower), London. At the time of 
his decease the Captain was a widower, his wife Judith, a daughter of Renold and 
Joane Hoxton, having been buried at Wapping, 3 March, 1637-8. The will of Wil- 
liam Rainsborow of London Esq., dated 16 July, 1638, with codicil of 1 Feb. 1641, 
proved 8 April, 1642, has been already given. 

1. THomas® RatnsBorowE, Esq., of Whitechapel, co. Midd. (William,? Thomas'), 
commonly known in history as Col. Rainsborough. A naval captain at first under 
the L. H. Adm. Warwick ; then a colonel of infantry under the Parliament, and 
finally V. Adm. of their Fleet. A member of the Long Parliament. A more de- 
tailed account of this prominent and distinguished individual may be given here- 
after. Suffice it to say that the Rev. Hugh Peters, alluding to the services of this offi- 
cer at the taking of Worcester, that last stronghold for the King (in July, 1646), 
observes, ‘* and truely I wish Colonell Rainborow a suitable employment by Sea or 
Land, for both which God hath especially fitted him ; foraine States would be proud 
of such a Servant.’’* Resisting a seizure of his person on the part of the royalists, 
he was killed at Doncaster, 29 Oct. 1648, and buried at Wapping, 14 Nov. Ad- 
ministration on his estate was granted, 24 Nov., to his widow Saunt, maiden 
name probably Jenney. 

1. Wilkam,* eldest son ; mentioned in wills of his grandfather 1638, and his 
uncle Edward 1677. He was a Captain in the iw & it would appear, 
wg beg Protectorate, and judging from the Winthrop Letters (Mass. 
Hist. Col. 5, viii.) was in Boston, N. E., 1673 ; living 1687. 

2. Wrutx1am® Rarssorow (William,? Thomas‘) ; mentioned in Savage’s Geneal. 
Dic. as being of Charlestown, Mass. Col., 1639 ; pitas Co. same year; purchas- 
ed 17 Dec. 1640, of Th. Bright, house and land in Watertown, which had been 
the homestall of Lt. Robt. Feake. Budington mentions his purchase of the old meet- 
ing-house. He was evidently a trader or sea-captain. March 7, 1643-4, the trea- 
surer of the Colony was ordered to attend to the discharge of Mr. Rainsborow’s 
debt, with allowance of £20 forbearance for the time past, and the loan of two sach- 
ars for two great pieces for one voyage. He had been in England in 1642, when 
in April his name, and that of his brother Thomas, are found on the list of the 

roposed Adventurers by Sea, against Ireland. This was the expedition against 
lway, &c., whereof, under Lord Forbes, his brother Thomas was commander, 
and the Rev. Hugh Peters chaplain. 

Judging from the discharge of his debt and the loan of cannon, Capt. R. again 
returned to the old country in 1643-4, and though there are subsequent entries as 
to the debt, the moneys are always to be paid to parties abroad on R.’s account. He 
immediately espoused the people’s cause and joined that division of the army which 
was in the west under Lord Essex. Finding himself in a critical position, the Lord 
General despatched Stapleton, his General of Horse, to Parliament, — for aid 
and on the night of Aug. 30th, Sir William Balfour, his Lieut. General, passed 


* King’s Pamphlets, Brit. Mus., E. 351. 
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safely through the King’s Quarters with 2300 horse, and reached London. Two 
nights thereafter Essex himself and Lord Roberts fled in a cock-boat to Plymouth, 
oa the following day, Sept. 2, 1644, the commanding officer, Serj. Major General 
Skippon, surrendered with all the infantry and a few horse. According to a return* 
found in the quarters of Sir Edward Dodsworth, Com. Gen. of the Horse, we find 
that the cavalry had previously mustered at Tiverton, co. Devon, 39 cous, offi- 
cers and 2785 men. The first division of 8 troops, 639 men, under Sir Philip Sta- 
pleton, Major Gen. Philip Skippon and Maj. Hamilton ; the six troops of the second 
division (62 officers, 432 men), being commanded by Sir William Balfour, 14 offi- 
cers, 100 men: Major Balfour, 9 officers, 77 men; Sir Samuel Luke (Gov. of New- 
port Paganel, co. Bucks), 10 officers, 72 men ; Capt. Rainsborow, 9 officers, 57 men ; 
— Sample, 10 officers, 61 men; Capt. Boswell, 10 officers, 65 men. 

restwich’s ** Respublica ”’ describes the cornet of Capt. Rainsborough’s troop 
as follows: ‘‘ Azure; from the sinister base point all over the base, and up to the 
middle of the dexter side, clouds Argent, eae with black and crimson ; near the 
middle or base, a book in pale closed and clasped and covered Or, on the front or 


side thus: a between this book and the dexter side, and a little above the base, 


an armed arm and hand uplifted, as issuant from the clouds, and as in pale, holding 
in his hand a Hussar’s sword as barrways, and waved on both sides, and the point 
burning and inflamed with fire proper, hilted Or; in chief a scroll, its end turned 
or doubled in, and then bent out and split, and fashioned double like two hooks, en- 
dorsed Argent, lined Or, and ends shaded with crimson and Argent, and in Ro- 
man capital letters Sable, vincrr veritas. Arms.—Chequered Or and Azure, and 
in fess a Moor’s head in profile, bearded and proper, his head banded with a wreath 
Argent.”’ 

In the list of officers for the New Model of the army, which was sent up from the 
House of Commons to the House of Lords, 3 March, 1644-5, and approved on the 
18th, Col. Sheffield’s squadron of horse consisted of his own troop and those of Ma- 
jor Sheffield and Captains Eveling, Rainsborow, Martin and Robotham. He sub- 
oueny obtained the rank of Major, and Whitelock informs us of letters received, 
July 2, 1647, from the Commissioners in the Army, certifying ‘‘ that the General 
had appointed Lt. Gen. Cromwell, Cols. Ireton, Fleetwood, Rainsborough, Larri- 
son, Sir Har. Waller, Richard Lambert and Hammond, and Major Rainsborough, or 
any five of them, to treat with the Parliament’s Commissioners upon the papers sent 
from the Army to the Parliament, and their Votes.’’ 

From the Journals of the House of Commons, under date of 27 Sept. 1650, we read 
that ‘‘ Mr. Weaver reports from the committee for suppressing lycentious and im- 
pious practices, under pretence of religious liberty, &c., the confession of Lawrence 
Clackson (or Claxton), touching the making and publishing of the impious and 
blasphemous booke called the ‘ Single Eye,’ and also Major Rainsborrow’s car- 
riage ’’ in countenancing the same. Claxton, departing from the established 
church, appears to have joined all the prominent sectaries of the day, and from a 
tract of his published in 1660, entitled ‘‘ the Lost Sheep Found,’’ we gather that 
much of his trouble and imprisonment resulted from his own licentious behavior, 
he maintaining that ‘‘ to the pure all things are pure.’’ He was sent to the house 
of correction for one month and then banished, and his book was burned by the 
common hangman. Major Rainsborough, residing at the time at Fulham, was one 
of his disciples, ‘‘ and seems to have been an apt scholar in improving his relations 
with the female part of the flock.’’+ It was resolved by the House that he be dis- 
charged and disabled of and from being and executing the office of Justice of Peace 
in co. Middlesex, or any other county within England : or Wales. 

For almost nine years we hear nothing of him, but on Tuesday, 19 July, 1659, he 
presented a petition to the House on behalf of the Sheriffs, Justices of the Peace 
and Gentry of the co. of Northampton, and on the same day was made a Commis- 
sioner for the Militia for the same county. In accordance with a report from said 
commissioners, he was appointed by ecient, Aug. 9, Colonel of a Regiment of 
Horse in co. Northants.{ After the Restoration, a warrant was issued, 17 Dec. 
1660, to Lieut. Ward for the apprehension of Col. William Rainsborough at his 
residence, Mile End Green, Stepney (near London), or elsewhere, for treasonable 
designs, and to bring him before Secretary Sir Edward Nichols. He was accord- 


* Symond’s Diary of Marches, Camden Soc. Pub. 

+ Notes and Queries, 4th Series, xi. 487. 

¢ In the limits of Charleton, parish of Newbottle, co. Northants, is a camp and hill com- 
monly called ‘“* Rainsborough Hill,” supposed to be of Danish origin. 
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ingly arrested and confined in the Gatehouse. On his examination next day he de- 
clared he was a Major of horse, but dismissed by Cromwell in 1649; that the Rump 
Parliament made him a Colonel of Militia-horse, 1659, but nothing was done; that 
he had bought 40 cases of pistols for militia, and had since tried to dispose of them. 
He gave bond for 500/., Feb. 7, 1661, with Dr. Richard Barker of the Barbican as 
security for his good behavior. 

His wife’s name was Margery, and, as we have seen before, the will of Capt. 
Rowland Coytmore of Wapping, in 1626, mentions a son-in-law William Rains- 
borough, mariner, of Wapping ; while the will of Stephen Winthrop, 1658, leaves 
a legacy to “cousin Mary Rainshorowe, daughter of my brother-in-law William 
Rainsborowe, Esq.’’ From the Winthrop Letters (Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll. 5, viii.) 
he appears to have been in Boston, N. E., in 1673, with his nephew William. 


3. Marraa,® bapt. at Whitechapel, 20 April, 1617; married at Wapping, 14 
June, 1635, Thomas Coytmore,* son of Capt. Rowland Coytmore, an East 
India trader. He came to N. England next year and was wrecked, 27 
Dec. 1644, on the coast of Spain, leaving issue. Her second husband, 
whom she married 4 Dec. 1647, was Gov. John Winthrop, to whom she 
was fourth wife ; he died 26 March, 1649, aged 61. She married third- 
ly, 10 March, 1652, John Coggan of Boston, as his third wife ; he died 
27 April, 1658, leaving issue. Disappointed of a fourth marriage, we are 
given to understand that she committed suicide in 1660. 

JupitH,® bapt. at Wapping, 14 Sept. 1624; married about 1644, Ste- 
phen Winthrop, son of Gov. John W., born 24 March, 1619. He return- 
ed to England 1645, became a Colonel of Horse under Parliament, re- 
ceiving 474/. 10s. per annum, and in 1656 was M.P. for Banff and Aber- 

‘deen. Resided at time of decease in James Street, Westminster. His 
will of 3 May, proved 19 Aug. 1658, mentions three daughters, Marga- 
ret, Joanna and Judith, as before given. She is mentioned 1668, in her 
uncle Thomas’s will. 

5. Samvet,? b. ob. infs.; buried at Wapping, 24 Nov. 1628. ° 

6. Joanz,®? b. ; m. John Chamberlain, a captain under Parliament ; living in 
May, 1687, a brewer at Deptford, co. Kent. She is mentioned 1 in 
her uncle Thomas’s will. The will of S. Winthrop, 1658, mentions their 
daughter Judith. 

7. Reynoxp,* bapt. at Whitechapel, 1 June, 1632. 

8. Epwarp.’ bapt. at Whitechapel, 8 Oct. 1633. Richard Wharton, writing 
from Boston, N. E., Sept. 24, 1673, toa kinsman of rank and influence 
in England, suggests that his Majesty should send out two or three frig- 
ates, by the ensuing February or March, with some 300 soldiers, for the 
recapture of New York from the Dutch. ‘That the expedition should be 
assisted by a colonial force, the whole to be under the command of some 
native leader, such as Maj. Gen. Daniel Dennison. He continues: ‘ for 
a more certain knowledge of the constitutions of o* government & com- 

lexions of the people I refer you to Mt Edw‘ Rainsborough an intellig* 

entleman who went home three months since. 1 have requested him 
to wait on you & communicate w' I have advised him. .... Mr Rains- 
borough dwells at Knights bridge & is to be heard of at Mt Whiting’s 
shop upon the old Exchange.”+ He appears to be the same part 
whose will runs as follows: Edward Rainborow of Cranford, co. Mid- 
dlesex, gentleman; Sept. 14, 1677 (proved May 4, 1682), being in good 
health, but going beyond the seas, do make this my last will, &. 
Bequeaths to his wife Christian one fourth of all his real and personal 
estate during her life. To his dear friend Mary Alcock, widow, for and 
in consideration of a very considerable sum of money for which he stands 
indebted to her, one fourth part of his real and — estate either in 

England or N. England, during her life ; one eighth part to be at her ab- 
solute disposal. ‘To son Mytton Rainborow one fourth of all his real and 

rsonal estate when twenty-one years of age. To daughter Judith Rain- 
| orm one fourth of his real and personal estate until her brother Myt- 
ton shall enjoy that part which is given to his mother and also the 


* Katherine, daughter of Thomas and Martha Quoitmore, bapt. at Wapping, 13 April, 
ani buried 19 April, 1636. 
+ Hist. Mag., 1867, p. 299. 
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eighth part given to Mary Alcock. To his nephew William Rainsho- 
row five pounds to buy hima ring. Appoints his wife’s sister, Mrs. Sa- 
rah Mackworth of Shrewsbury, and Mrs. Mary Alcock of Cranford, ex- 
ecutors.— Book Cottle, folio 62. 

Concerning the New England estate referred to by Edward Rainshorowe in his 
will of 1677, as above, we have evidence on file in the Registry of Deeds, Salem, of 
which the following is a summary: Whereas Judith Winthrop and John Cham- 
berlain, two of the Executors of Stephen Winthrop deceased, had by certain deeds of 
Indenture, Bargain & Sale conveyed to Edward Rainsburrowe of London, merchant, 
all those parcells of lands lying & being in N. England in America, viz : one moiety of 
Prudence Island, lying in or near y* bay of Narragansett, in Rhode Island Colony, 
and all that Farm at Lynn or Salem, containing by estimation 1500 acres more or 
less, now, considering the great hazard of transmitting ye conveyances beyond sea, 
the said Executors do acknowledge before a notary public the said deeds of bargain 
and sale, 21 April, 1671. The document was signed in presence of Nich. Hayward, 
Not. Pub., Symon Amory, Tim? Prout sen’, and his son Win Prout. Timothy Prout, 
shipwright of Boston, testified to the same before Dep. Gov. John Leverett, 5 Mar. 
1672-3, and the instrument was recorded and compared 5 July following. As late 
as 21 March, 1695-6, the above was compared on te original and found an ex- 
actly true copy of ye record in ye booke of Deeds Lib: 8° Page 195. 

eanwhile John Chamberlain, the sole surviving executor of Stephen Winthrop 
d , having been shown a copy of the instrument above referred to, as being 
on file in some court in N. England, made oath 31 May, 1687, that he had never 
or nor executed any such writing or instrument, nor did he believe that Judith 
Winthrop, widow & executrix, had made any such conveyance to the late Edward 
Rainsburrow. This testimony of Mr. Chamberlain appears to have been given at the 
request of his nephew William* Rainsburrowe, son of Vice Adm. ‘Thomas® Rains- 
burrowe, being, we may infer, at the time the only, or at least the eldest, male rep- 
resentative of the family, and acting in the interest of his cousins the children of 
Stephen Winthrop deceased. Robert Wildey, of the parish of St. Paules Peters, 
co. Middlesex, cook, and “‘ Thomasine Jenney, of the same place spinster, aunt of ye 
said William Rainsburrowe,”’ swore to their knowledge of and acquaintance with 
John Chamberlayn for thirty years and upwards last past; that he and Stephen 
Winthrop, ., whom they had also known, had married two sisters, ‘* this depo- 
nent William Rainsburrow’s Aunts, and sisters of Edward Rainsburrow in ye above 
written affidavit named, &c. &.’’ Nicholas Hayward, the Notary Public, men- 
tioned in the first instrument, swore that he had never drawn up such a paper, and 
the whole denial was witnessed by four parties on the point of departure from Lon- 
don for New England, and was also compared with the original about nine years 
later, viz: 21 March, 1695-6. I. J. Greznwoop.] 


Epmunp Spincxes of Warmington in the County of Northampton, 
clerk, 2 October 1669, proved 11 August 1671. I give out of that seven 
hundred & fifty pounds which will be due to me or mine from the heirs or 
executors or administrators of Thomas Elmes of Lilford Esq. (after the 
decease of himself the said Thomas Elmes and the Lady Jane Compton), 
to my eldest son Nathaniel Spinckes one hundred pounds, to Seth, my sec- 
ond son, one hundred and fifty pounds, to William, my third son, one hun- 
dred & fifty pounds, to Elmes, my fourth son, one hundred & fifty pounds, 
and to Martha, my only daughter, two hundred pounds. To Nathaniel 
Spinckes, my eldest son & heir, all that land in Ireland, in King’s County, 
which is now in the possession of the heirs or assigns of Thomas Vincent 
sometimes alderman of London, which is due to me according to a writing 
signed by him to that purpose 6 March 1642. Item I give to the said 
Nathaniel Spinckes all that fifty pounds, more or less, with the profit of it, 
that is now in the Iron works in New England, acknowledged received by 
John Pocock then Steward of the Company and living then in London, his 
Acquittance bearing date March 19° 1645. Item, I give to the said my son 
Nathaniel all that estate whatsoever it be that falleth to me or shall fall in 
New England, as joint heir with John Nayler of Boston in Lincolnshire, 
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clerk, to Boniface Burton, now or late of Boston in New England, my 
uncle and mother’s brother and only brother; also my library of books, 
only such excepted as his mother shall choose out for her own use. To 
Seth Spinckes, my second son, five pounds at the age of twenty-four years, 
to William five pounds at twenty-four, to Elmes five pounds at twenty-four 
and to Martha, my only daughter, five pounds at twenty-four. All the 
rest to my wife Martha, whom I appoint sole executrix. My loving friend 
Mr. Sam! Morton, clerk & rector of the parish church of Haddon, in the 
County of Huntingdon, and my much respected cousin M* Richard Conyer, 
clerk and rector of Long Orton and Butolph-Bridge in the County of Hunt- 
ingdon, to be overseers. A schedule to be annexed to the said will &c. 
that Seth shall have paid him out of the estate that my father Elmes left 
my wife &c. &c. (So of all the other children.) 

18 May 1693 Emanavit commissio Nathanieli Spinckes, clerico, filio et 
administratori Marthe Spinckes defuncte &c. &ec. Duke, 107. 


[I presume that this is the ‘‘ Edmond Spinckes ’’ whose name immediately precedes 
that of John Harvard in the Recepta ab ingredientibus of Emmanuel College (Recis- 
TER, xxxix. 103). 

Boniface Burton, whom Mr. Spinckes calls his mother’s only brother, died June 
13, 1669, “* aged 113 years,” according to Judge Sewall, who calls him “‘ Old Fa- 
ther Boniface Burton ’’ (Rea. vii. 206). Hull in his Diary (Trans. Am. Antiq. Soci- 
ety, iii. 279) gives his age as ‘* a hundred and fifteen years.’’ Both ages are pro- 
bably too high. Burton’s will was dated Feb. 21, 1666-7, and proved June 24, 1669. 
An abstract of the will is printed in the Reaisrsr, xx. 241, and on page 242 are some 
facts in his history. He left vase, | to the family of Mr. Spinckes nor to John 
Nayler. After bequests to Increase Mather, to his niece Mrs. Bennet, her husband 
Samuel Bennet and their children, Burton leaves the rest of his property to his 
wife Frances Burton. 

For an account of the Iron Works in which Mr. Spinckes had an interest, see 
ws sae — pp. 463-74. John Pococke is named among the undertakers. 
—EbiTor. 





NOTES AND DOCUMENTS CONCERNING HUGH PETERS. 
Communicated by G. D. Scur1, Esq., of London, England. 
[Continued from page 31.] 


Notes. 


Art the meeting held 22™ of April, 1644, attention was called to the des- 
poiling of his Majesty’s palace of Holderby in Northamptonshire, and sum- 
mons were directed to five or six persons to appear and answer. Robert 
Eyre Innholder, especially in Holderby was to render account for “ cer- 
tain bookes, papers, writings, records or copies that are in his custody.” 

10" June, 1664—“a charge made against ye persons undernamed—Mr 
Benjamin morley in partnership with one Smyth and Hall a spiny grove— 
six acres—60£—a length of buildings 25£—a myle and a halfe of y* parke 
pailing—20£, John Wills for stone and tymber of Holderby house used 
about his owne house—4£—John Jay for divers materialls valued at 6£— 
John Stanley for divers materials 6£—John Hill for severall materialls 
12£ 10s. O—in all 133£ 10s. 0 for which ye Committee demand ye full 
value.” 

20 July, 1664. The several persons undermentioned having possessed 
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themselves of divers parcels of tymber belonging to his Majesty’s parkes of 
Clarendon and Bowood in Co. Wilts—the several persons named are sum- 
moned to make satisfaction and appear at Denmark house (London) y* 5 
day October 1664. To Jaspar Townesend—To “ Sellers—Wm Ball—Rich* 
King—Hugh Webb—Jon Wills—Jo" Preter—Jo" Norman.” 

Tho® Barnard—M* Th° Nipp—and Widdow Chapman of Petsworth 
Sussex are summoned (1. Aug* 1664) for having possession of some plate. 
M' Boardman at Drury Lane has a marble head, he is ord* to deliver it to 
Geo. Sherley, Messenger (11 Nov" 1664). Also 16 Nov" 1664. It is or- 
dered by the said Com‘* that Elias Ashmole be desired to re-deliver y* 
picture of the late King on horseback now in his custody unto M’ Rhemy 
unles the s* M' Rhemy doe agree to pay for divers pictures belonging to 
his maj’ in his Custody y* summe of 200£ in money or y° like value in 
pictures but w™ this proviso that before y° said picture be re-delivered he is 
to appeare & to give good & sufficient baile to answer to such accts as shall 
be brought against him in his maj‘** name for y® recovery of sattisfaction 
according to law.” Signed Joan SinGLETON, Clerk. 

Some time before his execution Hugh Peters issued a little pamphlet, 
“the case of Hugh Peters &c.” * in which he corrects various evil reports 
about himself “as basely and Scandalously suggested by black mouths.” 
It thus commences: “ They which think to Vindicate themselves to the 
World by writing Apologies, rarely reach their ends, because their Game 
is an after game; prejudice is strong and the Plaister can hardly be made 
broad enough, nor apologies put into all hands who have pre-judged and 
received the first tincture.” .... “I shall briefly give an account of my 
coming into England, my behaviour since I Came, and my present condi- 
tion in this Juncture. A colony going to settle in New England by his 
Majesties Patent, I went thither; who by my birth in Cornwel was not a 
meer stranger in that place, and fishing trade; and thither invited often, I 
say, went, and was with another sent into England by the Majistrates there, 
for ease and Excise in Custom, and some supplies for Learning &c., because 
I had been witness to the Indians receiving the Gospel there in Faith and 
Practice; they having the Bible translated by us into their Language, and 
part thereof printed and hundreds of them professing the Gospel and teach- 
ing each other the Knowledge of the true God, and the rather, from the 
example of the English there, when in seven years among thousands there 
dwelling, I never saw any drunk, nor heard an Oath, nor any begging, nor 
Sabbath broken; all which invited me over to England; but Coming, found 
the Nation imbroyled in troubles and War; the Preaching was, Curse ye 
Meroz, from Scotland to England; the best ministers going into the field ; 
in which (not without urging) I was imbarqued in time; and by force upon 
me here, failed of my promise of returning home ; which was and is my sad 
affliction. My first work was, with the first to go for Ireland; which I did 
with many hazards, then was at Sea with my old Patron the Earl of War- 
wick, to whom I ow’d my life; then was imploy’d by the City; then by 
the Earl of Essex, my Lord Say, and others; and my return stopt by the 
Power that was; and so was in the last army in several places, but never 
in the North: In all which affairs I did labour to perswade the Army to 
their duty. My Principles in Religion guided me to those Orthodox truths 
exprest in the Confession of Faith in England; and am known to joyn 


* The Case of Mt Hugh Peters, Impartially Communicated to the Vievv and Censure of 
the Whole World, written by hisown hand. London. Printed for eee and are to 
to be sold at his shop, at the Signe of the Printing-Press in St Pauls Ch - 
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with the Protestants who are found in the Faith, in Germany upper and 
lower, France &c. I have and do hereby witness against all Errours of 
all kinds. For the War, I thought the Undertakers their Work; I was 
inconsiderable, yea, heartily sorry for mistakes about me. For my Car- 
riage, I challenge all the Kings party to speak if I were uncivil; nay, many 
of them had my Purse, Hand Help every way, and are ready to witness it ; 
yea, his present Majesties servants preserved by me through hazards. I 
was never privy to the Armies transactions about the late King at Holmby 
or elsewhere, or of any Juncto, Council or Cabal. But when his majesty 
sent for me, I went to him, with whom I dealt about my New England busi- 
ness, &c. was three or four times with him, and had his special acceptance, 
and served him to my utmost, and used all my little skill for his and the Na- 
tions good more than twice; for which I have witness; though it be hard 
to cut my through so many Rocks. But God is good. It is true, I 
was of a Party, when I acted zealously, but not with malice or mischief: it 
hath been accounted honourable, Et Cesare in hoste probat, to keep to 
principles of honour and honesty. I never quarrelled others for their judge- 
ment in Conscience. It is received, that Religio docenda est, non coercen- 
da. I saw Reformation growing, Laws made, and some against debauchery 
and evil (which I was glad to read in his Majesties late Proclamation). I 
saw a very learned, godly, able Ministry as any the world, well provided 
for ; I saw the Universities reformed and flourishing; and such things much 
encouraged me in my Endeavours. I studyed the 13 of the Rom and was 
tender ; but found the best of Scotland and England of the ministry engag- 
ed and so satisfied me, that I understand the first undertaking is still main- 
tained good. By the War, I never enriched myself; I have often offered 
my personal Estate for 200£ and for Lands, I never had any but that part 
of a noblemans, which I never laid up penny of; nor never urged the Lord 
Grey, or others, to buy, nor knew not of the sale till done, nor justifie any 
unworthy thing in it. I never plundered nor cheated, never made penny 
over the Sea, nor hoarded or hid any in England. I never was guilty of 
Secluding the Members in 48, nor knew it, till done, and sent by my Lord 
Fairfax to fetch off two of them, and to know who they were that were 
secluded. I never had Jewels, nor anything of Court or State, more then 
before, directly nor indirectly. Never had any Ecclesiastical Promotion in 
my life in the Nation to enrich me; but lived on my own when I had any- 
thing; nor have been a lover of money. The many scandals upon me 
for uncleanness &c., I abhor as vile and false, being kept from that and 
those aspersions cast, and such I make my protest against as before. I 
know how low my name runs, how Titleless, how contemned. David knew 
why Shemet curst him. For the Laws of England, I know no place hath 
better; onely having lived where things are more expedite and cheap, I have 
shewed my folly so to say: and having no evil intention, a very worthy 
Lawyer took exception at something of mine or my friends; which was 
never intended in his sense hy either, and crave his excuse; I can charge 
myself with evil enough, as any excentrick notion of mine from my own 
Calling, want of a solemn spirit in slight times, with unbelief, if I have gone 
about to reach Religious ends by trampling upon Civil duties, breaking of 
any Covenants, or slighting them; and do fear Gospel, and the Spirit alsc 
may be undervalued by mine and others unworthy dealing with them. 
Much to these I might add, who have seen many vanities under the Sun ; 
and the World hung with Nets and Snares: Alas, there is nothing to 
Christ. 
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“ And lastly, I understand what exception is upon me for Life and Es- 
tate in the House of Commons. I have taken hold of the Kings Majes- 
ties gracious Pardon, as others did; and know not truly where this excep- 
tion lies grounded. I wish I had been with their Honours to have clear’d 
it. I hope a Vagrant report or Airy noise takes no place with them: for 
I challenge all the World for my innocence for these suggestions; and ap- 
peal to their Honours, and the noble Lords for a review of the Charge or 
Information ; and crave no favour if any sober man can charge me; other- 
wise Ir st heartily beg just favour, unless my evil be only for acting with 
such a party, I must have it; For I know before whom my Cause is, and 
may not despair. 

“IT must again profess were I not a Christian, I am a Gentleman by 
birth, and from that extract do scorn to engage in the vile things suggest- 
ed, and that by one creditless witness, that only supposeth, but asserts 
nothing. 

“T wish from my heart that our present Prince may be, and the Nation 
by him more happy then any; and that the true ends of Government may 
be had and communicated fully ; that every honest heart may have cause 
to rejoyce in God, the King, and their Laws. And for my self (through 
Grace) I resolve to be quiet in a corner (if I may) to let God alone with 
ruling the World, to whose Wisdom and Power we ought to submit; yea 
to mind mine own work, though never so small ; to be passive under Author- 
ity, rather than impatient; to procure the quiet and peace of the Nation to 
my utmost; to mind things invisible, and Of a better consistence then these 
below ; and to pray, when I can do no more. Hues Perers.” 


Hugh Peters to Capt. Allen. 


Capt. Allen. I have received y™ and I have advis’d your friends what 
were best viz to come home upon sight hereof because the act of oblivion 
takes place till ffeb. 3°, and come directly to me to Whitehall and I shall 
further advise you. wishing the Lord may doe you good at the heart, 

24 Jan: | 52. Y* loving friend Hueu Peters. 


Endorsed—ffor my loving friend Capt Tho®*: allen. 
[To be continued.] 





PAPERS IN EGERTON MS. 2395. 
Communicated by Henry F. Waters, A.M., now residing in London, Eng. 


HE following is an account of some of the papers contained in a 
volume of Egerton MSS. (No. 2395) British Museum. This 
volume was purchased at Sotheby's, 16 Feb. 1875, being No. 1149 
of sale catalogue and entered as follows: West Inpies (State 
PaprERS RELATING TO).—A VOLUME CONTAINING SEVERAL HUN- 
DREDS OF ORIGINAL Papers, Petitions, Patents, Memoria.s, 
Descriptions, LETTERS AND OTHER DOCUMENTS TRANSMITTED TO 
THE Lorps oF THE CounciL OF StaTE AND Privy Council, DuR- 
ING THE REIGNS OF THE COMMONWEALTH AUTHORITIES AND KING 
CHARLES THE SECOND, RELATIVE TO THE PLANTATIONS AND SET- 
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TLEMENTS IN THE WEsT INDIES, JAMAICA, CARIBBEE ISLANDS, New 
ENGLAND, VirGinta, NEWFOUNDLAND, AND Nova Scoria, large 
folio, rough calf, 251. Then follows a summary of the contents. 
In the following list I undertake to give a somewhat fuller account 
of the papers relating especially to Nova Scotia, New England and 
Virginia, taking them in the order in which I find them in the vol- 
ume. The numbers affixed to each paper indicate the folios, as 
marked by the Museum authorities.* 


17.—Oct: 16 1629.—Articles d’accord entre le Chevalier Guillaume 
Alexandre Seign’ de Menstrie Lieut™ de la Nouvelle Escoss en Amerique 
par sa Ma"* de la Grande Bretagne, et le Cheval" Claude de S‘ Estienne 
Seign’ de la Tour, et Charles de S‘ Estienne son filz, et le Chevl" Guillaume 
Alexandre filz aud‘ Seign’ Alexandre by dessus nome. 
18.—Copy of a Lre from the Councill of Scotland concerning His Ma’* 
Title and Right to New Scotland.— Dated at Halyrudhouse 9 Sept 1630. 
19.—Report made to His Ma” of the Commodities of the Plantation of 
Canada. Nov‘ 24" 1630. 
20-21.—His Ma“** Right & Title to Port Royall. 
- 22.—Propositions and Considerations for the busines of Canada. 
23.—S' William Alexanders Information touching his Plantation at Cape 
Breton & Port Reall. 
24.—An Extract of the Patent granted to S' W™ Alexander &c. concern- 
ing Canada.—5 March 1630. 
25-25*.—Remembrances concerning the patent graunted to S' William 
Alexander, George Kirk Esq'., Capt: Kirke, William Barkley and Com- 
pany, for the sole trade into the Gulfe and River of Canada, and for a plan- 
taGon there: w*" is opposed by my Lord Starling and his Sonne the said 
S* William Alexander. 
26.—Treatie concern’ Kebeck, &c. 
27-29.—Quo Warranto against the Massachusetts 1635. [Printed in 
the Reaister, xxxviii. 210-16.] 
36.—Letter from his Ma concerning Lady Hopkins, Dated Newport 
Novem” 11™ 1648: ; addressed to S' David Kirke; beginning—* Yo" sister 
my Lady Hopkins w™ her family having occasion to visit you in Newfound- 
land—” ; and signed (in his own handwriting) “ Your frend Charles R.” 
199-201.—Queries and Objections ag* the Massachusetts encroaching 
power upon several other propriaties. 
258.—Letter of the Lady (Sara) Kirke to His Majesty. 
259-261.—A Narrative made by the latt St Dauid Kirke Knight and 
Governor concerning Newfoundland. 
262.—The PetiGon of John Treworgey Comander of the Colony of this 
Nation in Newfound land. 
263—4.—Report concerning Newfoundland upon Lady Hopkins Informa- 
tion,—by Tho* Povey, May 11™ 1660. 
* This list was prepared by Mr. Waters and sent to the Committee in the year 1884. It 
is thought that the cause of historical research will be advanced by printing it in the Ree- 
IsTER. Some of the documents have already appeared in these pages from transcripts 


made by Mr. Waters and Mr. Scull. The volumes and pages where these documents 
are printed are given in brackets. Other documents in this list, of which copies are found 


in other collections of manuscripts, have been printed elsewhere, particularly in the New 
York Colonial Documents and Hutchinson’s Collection of Papers. Mr. Waters has tran- 
scribed other papers from Egerton MS. No. 2395, which are now in the hands of the Com- 
mittee, and will in due time appear in the RegisTER.—EDIToR. 
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265.—Record of “Councell of State at Whitehall” (concerning New- 
foundland) ‘ Thursday the xvii of May 1660.” 

266. 1660.—The infformation and relation of the Lady Hopkings who 
came porposely ffrom Newfoundland to macke knowne to his Royall Maj’. 

296.—Letter from M* Povey concerning the naturall products of Virgin- 
ia in behalf of the Royall Society; March 4, 1660. 

297-8.—Enquiryes concerning those severall kind of things which are 
reported to be in Virginia & ye Bermudas, not found in England. 

299-300.—Report of the Councill for forreigne Plantations, concerning 
the Encroachm* of the Massachusetts Colony. [1661. 

808.—Letter to M" John Kirke from Charles Hill, Ferryland, 12 Sept. 
1661, “concerning L* Baltemores interest in Newfoundland.” 

309.—Testimony of W™ Wrixon & others concerning the same. 

310.—The Lord Baltemore’s Case, concerning the Province of Avalon 
in New-Found-Land, an Island in America (a printed broadside). 
311-323.—Copies of certain Papers relating to Nova Scotia; comprising 

(1) Indenture, made before Josue Mainet Royal Notary living in Lon- 
don, 30 April 1630, between Sir William Alexandre Knight Lord of Men- 
strie & Principal Secretary of State of the Kingdome of Scotland for his 
s* Ma‘’ of Great Britain & Counsellor of His Council of State, & Lieu- 
tenant for His Ma in New Scotland in America on the one part (referring 
to a royal grant to him of the country of Lacadie, bearing date of the 10 
of the month of September, in the year one thousand six hundred & twenty 
one) and Sir Claude de Saint Estienne Knight Lord of la Tour & of 
Vuarre, & Charles de Saint Estienne Esq" Lord of St Denicourt his son on 
the other part. (Translated into English 1 Feb. 1655.) 

(2) Indenture, made 20 Sept. 1656, between S' Charles St Stephen 
Lord of La Tour Barronet of Scotland of the one part, and Thomas Tem- 
ple and William Crowne esq’* of the other part. (Entered and recorded 
in the book of Records for the County of Suffolk in N. E.) 

(3) Test. of Robert Howard Not: publ: Massachusitt: Colonie nove 
Angliz:, Boston 1 August 1678. 

(4) Historical account of the “ Restitution of Acadie,” by the Ambas- 
sador of France. 

(5) An Answer to the French Ambassadours Claime to the Forts and 
Country in America Exhibited in the behalfe of the Lord La Tour, Tem- 
ple and Crowne, Proprietors. 

324-5.—Extract from severall pieces relateing to the Title to Nova Sco- 
tia (ranging from 1606 to 1656). 

326-7.—An Account of Nova Scotia or Acadia. 

328.—Memoriall of the French Amb™ about the restitution of part of 
Acade to Mon™ le Borgne.—Read in Councill 27 Nov‘ 1661. 

335-6.—The Draught of a Letter to Virginia from the Council of Trade 
and Plantations. 

340-1.—Minutes from the Records of the Privy Council at Whitehall 
relating to Nova Scotia, dated 26 Feb. & 7 March 1661 and 23 April 1662, 
referring to petitions of S* Lewis Kirke K™ John Kirke Esq" and others 
of the one part, and of Coll: Thomas Temple in his own behalf. The busi- 
ness of the last meeting was a grant of the Government of Nova Scotia &c. 
to Col. Thomas Temple during life. 

_ 854-9.—A “Treatise of S' W™ Berkley,” said to be “in Print,” en- 
titled a Discourse and View of Virginia. 
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360-1.—-(Copy of) Letter of 28 March 1663 from William Berkley, 
Francis Morryson, Tho: Ludwell, Secr:, Richard Lee, Nathaniel Bacon, 
Ab: Wood, John Carter, Edward Carter, Theodo: Blande, Thomas Stegge 
and Henry Corbyn, referring to a royal grant made “ Sep‘ the 18th in the 
first year of his Reigne,” to the Lord Hopton and others of a tract of land 
“ between the two Rivers of Petomake and Rappahanoke,” &c. 

362-4.—(Copy of) Letter of S* W™ Berkley, 30 March 1663, in which 
the following is found: “let mee therefore only begg this, that your Lord- 
ship would desire the King to send over one or two Gentlemen, that he can 
trust, that may truly report to his Maj‘ what a growing Empire he has 
here, in which all the Plantations in the West Indies beginn to center, for 
hither from all pts they come: Two hundred ffamilies from new England 
wee hear are seated a little to the South of us: Continual! Letters from 
the Barbadoes tell us of ffamilies that if they can gett leave to depart 
thence will settle here :”—Reference is made to “ My cozen Norwood.” 

365.—(Copy of) A letter from the same, dated 18 April 1663, ending as 
follows: “ My Lord I have sent by one Captain Willy forty-nine pieces of 
black Walnut Trees ; they will wainscott 5 or 6 Roomes ; w°" I beseech your 
Lordshipp may be called the Virginia Chambers. I hope this next year to 
send your Lordshipp a Hogshead of Virginia wine, for the last year, I 
drank as good of my own planting as ever came out of Italy: My Dear 
Lord, for ever Iam Your Lo”?* most humble obedient servant,” &c. 

366-7.—(Copy of) Letter from Anthony Langston relating to the con- 
dition and needs of Virginia and especially the need of Iron Works. This 
bears no date. 

368-9.—Computation of an Iron Work in Virginia. 

387-92.—Instructions to the Royal Commissioners appointed to visit the 
Colony of the Massachusetts, 23 April 1664. 

893-5.—Similar Instructions to the same for the Visitation of the Colo- 
ny of Connecticut. 

396.—Mem. of Import* Points for the Settlem' of New England. 

397-411.—A Briefe discription of New England, &c. [Printed in the 
REGISTER, xxxix. 33-48. ] 

412-13.—The Names of the Rivers and the names of y® cheife Saga- 
mores y‘ inhabit upon them from the River of Quibequissue to the River of 
Wenesquawam. 

414-24.—Certain Notes and Informations concerning New England. 

425.—Proposalls for New England (signed by James Bollen). 

426-34.—Reports of the Royal Commissioners, in 1665. 

435.—A list of certain magistrates and prisoners. 

436-41.—* 30 May 1665. A letter from the Governour of New Eng- 
land with affidavits,” &c. (concerning the Northern Limits of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony). 

442.—Royal Letter to the King’s Commissioners, of 10 April 1666. 

447.—(Copy of) Petition of De Belleville and others, householders & 
Inhabitants of y°® Province of Avilonie & other harbours adjacent to ye 
same Continent,”—‘ March y* 18, 1666 ”—addressed “To the Honorable 
George Kirke Esquier—& one of the Lords Propriators of Newfoundland.” 

448.—Original Order of the Privy Council, 30 August 1667, “to the 
Com'** concern® the rendition of places in America.” 

449-50.—Original Order of the Privy Council, 2 Oct. 1667, appointin 
“ ffriday next the 4" instant,” for a meeting of the Comittee for the AP 
fayres of New-England, with a rough list of the said Committee attached. 
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451-53.—Directions for the boundinge of I’Acadie. In order to the Res- 
titution thereoff to the French.—With Notes evidently made at the meet- 
ing of the Committee, 4 Oct. 1667. 

454.—An Acompt of the Bound’ of Acada Noua Scosia and Penobscott. 
Delivered by M* Newdigate 18 7" 67. 

471—M" Matthews testificacon concerning Newfound Land given in 
y® 28™ of Jan: (70). 

496.—S' W™ Berkeley’s copy of proceedings “ At a General Court held 
at James Citty the 21" day of November 1674, in the matter of a complaint 
made by Tho: Ludwell Secretary of State against M’ Giles Bland, by whom 
the complaint avers that he was “ abused, and called pittifull fellow, Pup- 
py, and son of a whore,” “contrary to the Laws of Hospitality and Human 
Society ;’—and the further complaint “that the said Bland taking one 
of his gloves, without his knowledge or consent, did ignominiously, presum- 
tuously and unworthily nay! the same up at the State House doore with a 
most false and scandalous Libel, which contained these words, That the 
Owner of that glove was a son of a whore, mechanic fellow, puppy, and a 
coward,” &c. 

497-8.—* Draught of a Lett’ fro his Ma"* to the Corporatid of Boston 
in New Engl" ab‘ New Hamp & Maine, Deb" 18: 1674.” Also “ A Draught 
of his Ma*® pleasure to be signified upon the Petition of Ferdinando 
Gorge and Robert Mason.” 

511-14.—Letter from MT" Bland to y* Gov: of Virginia concerning ye 
execution of his Office as Collector of the Customs in Virginia. Dated at 
Bartlett Sept" 16™ 75. 

515-16.—Lré from M* Bland concerning the suspention of his Office, 
Bonds & Certificate of Ships. 

517.—M" Blands Case as Collector of the Customs of Virginia. 

518-19.—Extract of a letter from New England concern§ y® Indian 
Warr. 1675. [Printed in the Reaister, xxxviii. 381-2. ] 

520-1.—Pages 9 to 12 inclusive of a printed work giving an account of 
“the Battel with the Indians on the 19™ of November, 1675, with a List of 
the English slain & wounded. The last paragraph is as follows:—“ Time, 
the consumer of all things, we hope will once more subject this Adversary. 
Amen.” 

522.—This Account of New-England—1675. [Printed in the Reaister, 
xxxviii. 379-80.] 

539.—Proclamation by the Governor and Captain General of Virginia, 
10 May 1676, referring to the Indian War in New England. Endorsed 
“ Virginia News,” “S* W™ Berkeley’s Declaration, 1676.” 

540.—Another Proclamation (1676) dissolving the present Assembly 
and ordering a grand assembly to be held at James city in June next. 

541.—The Copy of M* Bacon’s Letter sent by mee May the 25" 1676. 
(Signed Nath: Bacon.) 

542-3.—A copy of a Description of the Fight in Virginia May 1676. 

544.—A copy of “ The humble appeale of y* Volunteers to all well mind- 
ed and charitable men.” 

445-6.—The Virginians Plea for opposing the Indians without the Gov- 
ernor’s Order, &c. 

547-9.—A copy of “ The Declaration of y*° People ag* S' W™ Berke- 
ley, and present Govern’ of Virginia. (Signed by Nathaniell Bacon, Gen- 
erall by the Consent of the People.) 

550-1.—(1) A copy of M™ Bacon’s letter, the wife of Nathaniel] Bacon in 
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Virginia, June y* 29" 76, sent to her sister & received the 26" of Septemb* 
1676 concerning a murder committed by the Indians. 

(2) M' Birds relation, who lived nigh to M* Bacon in Virginia, and came 
from thence in July last, for feare of the Indians. 

(3) M* Bacon’s Acc‘ of their troubles in Virginia by y* Indians, June y* 
18 1676. 

552-3.—A copy of the Declaration of the chief psons in Virginia, touch- 
ing their Adherency to Bacon. Aug: 76. (With the list of names of the 
signers. ) 

555.—A copy of M" Giles Blands Letter to M' Povey. Received Aug: 
28. 76.—Concerning grievances at Virginia, written 8" July. 

560-3.—(Copy of) A Breif Narrative concerning New-found-land, by 
John Downing. Recd& 24% 9°" 1676. 

564.—Other notes on the same, 14 Dec. 1676, signed J° Downing. 

565-6.—A description, by the same, of “The maner of Catching and 
makeing drie fishe ” there. 

573.—A List of all Books (in the Plantation Office) Treating of New 
England. [Printed in the RecisTeEr, xxxviii. 261-2.] 

593—4.—Lett™ to M' Lewen at New York concern? M* Pen’s Patent. 

595-6.—Copy of M* Randolph’s Queries and R. Sawyer’s opinion 
thereon. . 

601.—A rough account of the History of New York & affairs there. 

661-5.—Proposals in order to the Improvement of the County of Albe- 
marle in Carolina in point of Towns, Trade & Coyne. By George Milner. 

666-7.—(1) Proposalls concerning building of Towns in Virginia. 

(2) Proposals concerning the Custome of ‘Tobacco. 

670.—An account of all the trading Townes and Ports lying upon the 
Sea & navigable riuers, w number of Houses in euery Towne. (New 
England.) [Printed in the Reerster, xxxviii. 380-1.] 

671.—Petition of Lyonell Copley & others, concerning the Iron Works. 
[Printed in the ReetsTErR, xxxviii. 378—-9.] 

672-6.—(1) Proposition de Louis Le Page. 

(2) Description des Lacs nouvellement descouverts & la Source du 
Fleuve de St Laurent. (Evidently addressed to the King of France.) 





JOHN HARVARD. 


Communicated by Joun T. Hassam, A.M., of Boston. 


HE interest excited by Mr. Waters’s researches in England is not con- 
fined to those who speak the English language. The following edito- 
rial from the Paris journal “ La Renaissance” of September 4th, 1885, 
shows that some of the results of these researches are becoming known on 
the other side of the English Channel. The ignorance of French writers 
about everything that takes place outside of the limits of their own coun- 
try is proverbial, and this ignorance is never more conspicuously displayed 
than when they undertake to treat of American or English matters. Of 
course there are exceptions to this rule. This editorial, however, barring 
some inaccuracies, is otherwise remarkably free from errors, and shows 
an appreciation and knowledge of the subject which is most unusual in a 
Frenchman. 
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Harvard did not give to the College “toute sa fortune,” nor has his 
“acte de mariage” as yet been found, and “ Eléve d’Oxford” he cer- 
tainly was not. But these mistakes serve to give the true Gallic stamp to 
the article which is here reprinted verbatim. 


Harvarp.—Le nom que nous venons d’écrire, aussi connu en Amérique que ceux 
de Washington, de Franklin ou de La Fayette, n’est probablement pas inconnu de 
nos lecteurs. Ils savent sans doute que le plus ancien et plus célébre des établisse- 
ments d’instruction des Etats-Unis, s’appelle Harvard collége et que le mot collége 
ne doit pas étre pris ici dans le sens qu'il a en frangais. Harvard n’est aucunement 
un lycée, un établissement d’instruction secondaire, c’est une université que les 
américains comparent, & bon droit, bien quelle soit de création plus récente, aux 
vieilles universités d’Oxford et de Cambridge. 

D’ou vient ce nom de Harvard? C'est celui d’un pasteur puritain, John de son 
prénom, qui en mourant, en 1638, légua a un collége, dont la création avait été dé- 
crétée deux ans auparavant, toute sa fortune, y compris une bibliothéque de 300 vol- 
umes, ce qui représentait une somme deux fois supérieure 4 la subvention votée par la 
colonie du Massachusetts pour la création projetée. Ces ressources imprévues amené- 
rent l’ouverture immédiate de cet établissement, Harvard College, le Collége de Har- 
vard, situé 4’ New Cambridge, prés de Boston, qui bientét devint célébre et a fourni a 
la République américaine bon nombre de ses hommes les plus éminents, dans toutes 
les branches de I’activité humaine. 

Le nom de John Harvard, lié pour toujours 4 l’université la plus célébre du Nou- 
veau Monde, est depuis plus de deux siécles dans toutes les bouches, mais le nom 
seul était connu, Phomme ne I'était nullement; on ne savait 4 peu prés rien de son 
origine, ni de sa carriére, et quand on avait dit de lui: c’était un pasteur, puritain 
d’opinions, qui mourut en 1638, on avait tout dit. Cet inconnu vient de trouver son 
Christophe Colomb, un laborieux et sagace investigateur, M. Henry F. Watters, vient 
de publier dans le New England Historical et Genealogical Regtster, numéro de juillet, un 
article intitulé “ John Harvard et ses ancétres” quia fait sensation. M. Waters a 
été assez heureux pour pouvoir mettre la main sur des actes de baptéme, de mariage, 
de décés, ainsi que sur dix testaments qui permettent de suivre dans sa rapide car- 
riére, brusquement terminée par la maladie A lage de trente-un ans, son jeune et 
sympathique héros. I] ressort de ces différentes piéces que John Harvard naquit & 
Southwarck, Londres, ow il fut baptisé le 29 novembre 1607, qu’il était fils d’un bouch- 
er dont le nom, & une époque ou l’on était trés indifférent aux questions d’orthog- 
raphe, s’écrivait tantét Harvye, tantét Harverd, tantét et plus souvent Harverde, 
qu’il avait étudié et pris ses degrés 4 Cambridge (Angleterre), qu'il s’y était marié; 
aprés quoi nous le trouvons en 1637, un an avant sa mort, établi a Charlestown, Mas- 
sachusetts, comme pasteur dissident. 

La lumiére est done aujourd’hui pleinement faite sur la vie de J. Harvard. Né dans 
? Eglise établie, dont les membres seuls étaient admis alors dans les Universités an- 
glaises, il a rompu avec elle pour embrasser les idées des puritains, bien plus protes- 
tants que les anglicans. Comme beaucoup d’autres puritains, il a été chercher dans 
le Nouveau Monde la liberté que l’Angleterre lui marchandait. Eléve d’Oxford, il 
avait compris l’immense influence qu’une grande université peut exercer sur les des- 
tinées d’une nation, et il a voulu en assurer les bienfaits 4 sa nouvelle patrie; L’événe- 
ment lui a donné pleinement raison et il a aujourd’hui cette rare fortune qu’étant 
mieux connu, il n’en est que plus estimé. 





Harvarp’s Exampie.—And well docs the example of Harvard teach us that what 
is thus given away is in reality the portion best saved and longest kept. In the 
public trusts to which it is confided, it is safe, as far as anything human is safe, 
trom the vicissitudes to whicn all else is subject Here it will not perish with the 
poor clay to whose natural wants it would else have been appropriated. Here 
unconsumed itself, it will feed the hunger of the mind,—the only thing on earth 
that never dies,—and endure and do good for ages after the donor himeelf has ceased 
to live, in aught but his benefactions.—Epwarp Everert. 
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SOLDIERS IN KING PHILIP’S WAR. 


Communicated by the Rev. George M. Bonee, A.M., of East Boston, Mass. 
[Continued from page 93.] 
No. XIV. 


CLosE OF THE NARRAGANSETT CAMPAIGN; THE “ HunerRY 
Marcu ;” Capr. SamMuEL BrocKLEBANK 
AND HIS MEN. 

FTER the battle at the Narragansett Fort, several weeks of 

partial inactivity ensued, while both the English and the In- 

dians were seeking to recover somewhat from the severe blow each 

had received. The forces of Massachusetts and Plymouth remained 

at Smith’s garrison at Narragansett, while Major Treat with the 

Connecticut regiment returned to Stonington about December 
28th."* 

From various sources, the accounts of the most reliable historians 
of the time, from contemporary letters and notices, we are able to 
glean some few items indicating the situation of affairs at the seat of 
war. 

The Indians were greatly demoralized and evidently very solicit- 
ous as to the immediate future action of our army, as they sent in a 
delegation to the General on Thursday, December 23d, four days 
after the fight, ostensibly to negotiate in regard to peace, but in re- 
ality, doubtless, to ascertain the strength and intentions of the Eng- 
lish. Some of the Indians had returned to their fort upon the re- 
treat of the troops, and it is likely were able to rescue a part of their 
provisions from the flames, but the main body was gathered into a 
swamp some three miles distant, while those who had joined the 
Narragansetts from neighboring tribes returned home. Mr. Dud- 
ley wrote that Philip was seen by one of ours with a strong body- 
guard during or after the battle. If so he must have made a rapid 
march between that and January 6th, upon which date Governor 
Andros, of the New York Colony, writes to the Connecticut Gov- 
ernor : 

“ This is to acquaint you that late last night I had intelligence that Phi- 
lip & 4 or 500 North Indians fighting men, were come within 40 or 50 
miles of Albany northerly, where they talk of continuing this winter; that 
Phi: is sick, and one Sahamoshuha the Comander in chief. Whereupon 
I have despatched orders theither.” 


I have found no reliable proof that Philip or his Wampanoag war- 
riors, as a body, had any part in the Narragansett fight, while there 
U6 In the treasurer’s account with Connecticut colony there is a charge “‘ For billiting 40 


wounded men 7 days,” and as there is no other occasion on which so many were wounded, 
it is fair to assume that the Connecticut forces did not retire before the 28th. 
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is some direct testimony that they did not. Indian captives refer 
the command of the Indians to other chiefs, and a cotemporary wri- 
ter in the series of letters published in London under the title, “ Pre- 
sent State of New England, with respect to the Indian War,” says 
positively, “ King Philip hath not yet been at Narraganset, as we 
feared, but is retired with his Men near Albany where he hath kept 
his Winter Quarters.” This place is since known as Scattacook, 
and is situated in Rensselaer-County, about twenty miles north of 
Albany. 

The great snow-storm that began at the time of the battle and 
lasted for several days, rendered any movement ot the infantry im- 
possible, even if they had been in condition, and then suddenly there 
came a great mid-winter thaw, which further prevented their mo- 
tion. Capt. Prentice’s troop kept scouting and watching to guard 
against surprise, and to gather in whatever was possible of their en- 
emy’s supplies of corn, of which they obtained quantities, but the 
provisioning of this large body of men had to be done chiefly by 
vessels sent from Boston, and by some, at this time, gathering corn 
along the port towns of Connecticut, as we learn from their archives 
and from other sources. 

On the 27th of December Capt. Prentice with his troop made a 
march into Pomham’s country (now Warwick) and destroyed near 
a hundred wigwams. December 28th, a squaw captured at the fort 
was sent to the Indians with an offer of peace, if they would agree 
to the terms of the former treaty, and such other conditions as the 
English might impose, and give up all “Philip’s Indians.” The 
squaw did not return, but on December 30th a message came from 
the sachems proffering their thanks for the offer, but complained 
that the English made war upon them without notice. This Indian 
owned, as did the squaw, that the Indians lost three hundred of 
their best fighting men. January 4th, two prisoners were taken, 
of whom one, being a Wampanoag, was put to death. January Sth, 
the Indians sent in a captive child, three or four years of age, be- 
longing at Warwick. On the 7th, messengers came from them 
laying the blame upon Canonchet, who when he had visited Boston 
and made his treaty with the English, had returned and deceived his 
people as to the terms; but all these overtures were evidently prac- 
tised to gain time and take the attention of the English from the 
real movements of the Indians while they were making ready for 
their flight to the north-west. On the 8th these were sent back 
with positive instructions as to terms of peace. On the same day 
old Ninigret, sachem of the Niantics, sent in declaration and evi- 
dence of the reality of his friendship and of the dire straits to 
which the hostile Indians were reduced. In the mean time the Com- 
missioners of the United Colonies were making every exertion to put 
a fresh army into the field. As early as December 25th it had been 
voted to raise one thousand men to recruit the army in the field, and 
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the first of these were sent out about Jan. 6th’? under Capt. Sam- 
uel Brocklebank of Rowley (I think). The weather was extremely 
cold, and they suffered severely on the march, part of the way 
through a fierce snow-storm “that bit some of them by the heels 
with the frost,” according to Mr. Hubbard. The writer of “ The 
Present State of New England,” the letters above mentioned, 
says that eleven of the men were “ frozen to death, and many others 
were sick and disheartened.” January 10th these recruits arrived 
at head quarters and were joyfully received. 

An order of the Council of Massachusetts, given January 14th, 
directs Major Gookin “to order the Eastern Souldiers with Horse 
and Foot, as soon as they come to Cambridge, to march to the army 
and to put them under such conduct as he sees right, until they get to 
Narraganset to Major Appleton, sending away with them the Armorer 
that is there already.” On Jan. 17th the Council ordered the Com- 
mittee of the Army to “forthwith furnish James Foord of Ipswich, 
a Souldjer under Capt. Brocklebank, now going up under Leut. 
Swett to Narraganset, with one pr. of good shoos and on good 
Coate and place it to his acco'.”. Ephraim Sawyer and Walter Da- 
vis, also, “ now going forth to y® Narraganset,” were furnished with 
apparel. These referred to in the above orders were a second body 
of recruits that were sent by the Massachusetts Council ; the Com- 
missioners having voted on January 6th, that the colonies should 
have their recruits at head quarters at Smith’s Garrison on or before 
January 20th. 

January 12th, a proposition came from the sachems for a cessa- 
tion of hostilities for a month, which so stirred General Winslow’s 
indignation and convinced him of their treachery, that he determin- 
ed on a forward move at once, but still felt his force to be too weak 
in the absence of the promised troops of Connecticut. He fears the 
foe is escaping, and sends frequent messages to the Commissioners 
and to Major Treat and the Connecticut Council, to hurry up their 
preparations. 

The Connecticut Colony meanwhile was making every endeavor, 
the while however being somewhat impatient of the urgency of the 
General, feeling that their own borders were threatened by the In- 
dians quite as much as the other colonies. Their archives afford 
ample proof of the thorough and energetic manner of their prepara- 
tion. Major Treat’s reorganized army rendezvoused at New Lon- 
don. From all the settlements recruits and arms and supplies were 
gathered as speedily as possible, and yet it was not until the 26th 
of January that their troops started for the field. The following 


"7 Capt. Brocklebank and the main part of his company probably entered the service 
January Ist, but did not march to the seat of war until other recruits were ready. Janua- 
ry 18th, Capt. Daniel Fisher, of Dedham, has an order from the Council to send all ‘* Horse 
and foote”” that come into Dedham under Lieut. Benja. Swett, “* away to ye Enemy ;” and 
the order shows Dedham to be the common rendezvous of the four counties, 
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extract relating to the occasion is from a “ Letter of Major Palmer 
of New London to the Governor and Council of Connecticut.” 


New London y*® 26" Janua: 1675-6 

I having this oportunity by Mr Plom, could not omitt acquainting 
you of Maj‘ Treat’s departure this day, with all his forces, who is accom- 
panied with Mr. Fitch, Mr Buckley & Mr Wise. They expected to reach 
Badcock’s this night and so get to Mr Smith’s tomorrow: For Major 
Treate hath had two late ord™ from the Generall one rece* on Lord’s day, 
the other this morning, to hasten his coming; the Indyaus being seated 8 
or 10 miles northwest of Providence, aud about 25 miles from Mr Smith’s. 
The information was gayned by two Indyans taken by a party of Capt 
Prentis’ troope, which killed nyne more one escaped there being 12 in that 

arty. 

. Tie Barke with the Provitions went out last night and hath had a fayre 
wind to cary her in today. They have added tenn barrels of meate to the 
twenty you ordered from Milford: which doth afflict our people more than 
the trouble of quartering both well and wounded men, which have so im- 
poverished them that sundry will much suffer, without y* speedy supply of 
corne for their releife...... 


In the margin of this letter is added the item, 
“ Unkas has gone forth in person.” 


It will be seen by the letter that the march from headquarters was 
begun on the 26th of January. James Babcock’s place was in what 
is now Westerly, R. I. By good marching they could have reached 
Smith’s Garrison and joined the main army on the evening of the 
27th; and thus January 28th must be the earliest date at which 
we can place the general forward movement of the whole army. 
The Council orders and references and letters in the Connecticut 
Colonial Records serve to confirm the account of Mr. Hubbard, 
although derived from independent sources, and as they give very 
few items besides, it seems evident that we have all of importance 
that happened. On January 23d Major Treat wrote to the Con- 
necticut Council, quoting a letter from General Winslow, which he 
says he has lost, but which contained nothing of importance except 
to hasten their coming and “ grateing on our disorderly retreat,” 
and the good news of the taking of Joshua Tift'’® by Capt. Fenner, of 
Providence. From some Indian prisoners which the Connecticut 
scouts had taken, it was found that the Narragansetts were lying in 
small parties along the way leading into the Nipmuck country, and 
with scouting parties so posted that our army could not surprise 
their main body. 

From a letter of Roger Williams to Governor Leverett, dated 
Providence, 14 January, 1675, and published ia the “ Winthrop 
Papers,” vol. 36, p. 307, Coll. Mass. Hist. Society, we learn much 
about this Joshua Tift, different from the accounts of contemporary 
ji sh Oliver’s letter previously given, as to its facts, was “attested” by this Joshua 
VOL, XL. 17* 
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historians. Mr. Williams was called upon to take down the exam- 
ination of Joshua Tift, and afterwards reports the answers to 
the Governor. 

eing questioned by Capt. Fenner, who had captured him, Tift 
answered that he had been with the Narragansetts about twenty- 
seven days; that he was captured by Canonchet and his property 
destroyed, but his life saved on condition that he would become the 
slave of Canonchet; he accepted the conditions, and was taken to 
their fort and there compelled to work for the Indians. He testi- 
fies that the Mohegans and Pequots with our troops made terms with 
the Narragansetts at the beginning, and shot over their heads. 
After the English entered the fort, Canonchet and other sachems 
fled and halted beside a spruce swamp after crossing a plain. When 
night came the word was brought to the chiefs, of the English re- 
treat, and they sent back to the fort to ascertain their losses, and 
found ninety-seven dead and forty-eight wounded, and five or six 
bodies of the English. He said that the Narragansetts’ powder was 
mostly gone, but that Philip had sent word that he will furnish them 
enough from the French, who have sent Philip a present, “a brass 
gun and bandaliers sutable.” The sachems are now about ten miles 
northwest from Mr. Smith’s; speaks of the squaw that was sent by 
the English, but that the sachems believed that the proposals of the 
English were merely a trap to catch them. Canonicus was for 
. peace, and would not consent to lie to the English; but his nephew, 
the young sachem Canonchet (or Nanunteno) was fierce for war, 
and the young warriors were with him, so that it was impossible to 
curb them. He speaks of Quaquackis as Canonchet’s chief captain, 
“a midling thick-set man of a very stout fierce countenance.” “He 
saith that Philip is about Quawpaug, amongst a great many rocks 
by a swamepside ; that the Nahigonsiks have bene these 3 days on 
their march & flight to Philip, that he knows not what number 
Philip hath with him, & that this day the last and rear of the com- 
pany departed, that they heard that Gen: was pursueing after them, 
& therefore several parties, to the number of 400 were ordered to 
lie in ambuscadoes, that several parties were left behind to get and 
drive cattell.” He also testified that Ninigret’s men fought the 
English in the fort, and that some of the Mohegans have joined the 
Narragansetts. 

This letter throws some light inferentially upon the motions of 
Philip, whom the Narragansett sachems evidently believed to be at 
Quabaog. As no mention of him is made by Tift in referring to 
the fort fight, we have thus strong inferential proof that he was not 
there. 

At last, then, the army being in readiness, began the pursuit of 
the Indians towards the Nipmuck country, in the somewhat famous 
march known to the succeeding generations as the “ Long March, ” 
or the “Hungry March,” but of the details of which we have ver 
meagre accounts. 
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Mr. Hubbard relates that on January 21st Capt. Prentice sur- 
prised a party of the Indians, killed nine and captured two, and 
within two or three days, the weather changing, our forces were very 
anxious to take the field, hearing, as they did, that the Indians were 
in full flight. “But so many difficulties were cast in the way that 
they could not be ready in time to prevent the mischief the Indians 
did at Warwick. For January 27 they despoiled Mr. Carpenter of 
two hundred sheep, fifty head of neat cattle and fifteen horses, drove 
them all away safely and escaped before our forces set out.” They 
wounded two of Mr. Carpenter’s people, and one of theirs was 
slain. 

The account of the writer of “ The Present State,” &c., mention- 
ed above, says: 


“The winter being now broken up, the Snow and Ice all gone, our Ar- 
my, consisting in all of 1600 Men began their March to the Rocks, where 
the Indians were fled for protection; but in their Way they had Intelli- 
gence that 300 Indians had beeu at Patuxit, an English Plantation on the 
Narraganset Bay, where they burnt Mr. Carpenter’s Corn and Hay and all 
his houses except his Dwelling-house, which likewise they had set on fire, 
but it was again quenched by some English that were in it. They like- 
wise drove away with them 180 Sheep, 50 Head of large Cattle and 15 
Horses; besides, they took much Cattel from young Mr. Harris, and killed 
a Negro Servant of his ; and having done this Mischief, returned Home 
with their Booty.” 


The haste and unreliability of this writer’s account is seen in 
his mixing up of different events, because he goes on from this point 
to relate the burning of Pomham’s town, where they had “a small 
Reincounter,” and “wounded his chief Captain Quaqualh on the 
knee, and killed five of his men, and had four of our Connecticut 
men wounded ;” and then goes on to tell the story of the taking of 
Joshua Tift, who as we know was taken on January the 14th. 
This writer says of Tift that he was tried by a “Counsel of War,” 
while he pretended that he was taken prisoner by the Indians and 
compelled to bear arms in their service, but this was proved to 
be false (his musket when he was taken was heavily charged with 
slugs) and “ he was condemned to be hanged and Quartered, which 
was accordingly done.” And then the story goes on: 


“ Our Army beat the Indians from the foresaid Rocks, and pursued them 
almost as far as Quabog, in which Pursuit we killed about 60 or 70 of 
them, and found many of the Matts scattered in the Way with which they 
cover their Houses, which we suppose they could not carry with them by 
Reason of our close pursuit. Some Prisoners taken from them inform us, 
that their Body consists of 4000, whereof 1800 were fighting Men, half of 
which wanted Arms, that they were in great Want of Powder, and greater 
want of Provisions.” 

“ Provision growing scarce in the Army, and the Enemy having cleansed 
the Country of Things that might tend to our Relief, our General resolved 
to pursue them no farther, but to hasten homeward, which accordingly was 
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done with what speed we could, but the Scarcity of Victuals daily increas- 
ing we were forced to kill several of our Horses for Sustenance. Our 
General dismist the Connecticut Men, and sent them Home the nearest 
Way, and old Unkus and his Indians along with them. They proved very 
faithful in our Service, and were well treated by us.” 

This writer says that a garrison of sixty men was left at Smith’s 
House in Wickford, and that many of our men, including General 
Winslow, were troubled with the “Flux,” and that they marched 
home by way of Marlborough. 

In Mr. Church’s account there is a very palpable error in the 
matter of time, because it gives three months (instead of weeks) as 


the time of his stay at Rhode Island, thus : 


“ Mr. Church was moved with other wounded men over to Rhodeisland, 
where in about three months’ time he was in some good measure recovered 
of his wounds and the fever that attended them ; and then went over to the 
General to take his leave of him with a design to return home. But the Gen- 
eral’s great importunity again persuaded him to accompany him in a long 
march into the Nipmuck country, though he had then tents in his wounds, 
and so lame as not able to mount his horse without two Men’s assist- 
ance.” 


Mr. Church says that the first thing remarkable in this march was 
their coming to an Indian town of many wigwams, but an icy 
swamp was between our army and this village, and it was only after 
much firing on each side that they were able to pass over, where- 
upon the Indians made good their retreat, the Mohegans in full pur- 
suit. One of these caught a wounded Indian and brought him be- 
fore the General, where being condemned to die, he managed to 
escape the blow of the executioner, and Mr. Church then branches 
off into a long account of an exploit of his own in recapturing him, 
closing his account of the march which to us now is of such inter- 
est, in a simple sentence, saying that in this march they killed 
many of the enemy, until at length, their provisions failing, they 
returned home. 

Now taking these accounts, with what we are able to glean else- 
where, and it appears that the Indians very skilfully eluded our 
army, and succeeded in pushing forward all their wounded and help- 
less to places of safety in the northern tribes, and then when all was 
ready made a raid upon Patuxit and Providence and the neighbor- 
ing settlements, and succeeded in carrying off large supplies, without 
a blow struck against them, except that of Capt. Fenner’s party 
from Providence. 

It seems to have been the popular idea that the army of the unit- 
ed colonies, after the junction of the Connecticut troops, numbered 
about sixteen hundred, horse and foot. I have not been able to 
find any definite official statement, but as nearly as can be deter- 
mined from available data, Massachusetts sent out about three hun- 
dred fresh troops in January; Connecticut, including her veterans 
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and Indian allies, about five hundred ; and Plymouth probably about 
one hundred. With allowance for the dead, wounded and disabled 
of Massachusetts and Plymouth, about two hundred ; sixty left in 
garrison at Wickford, and there would be, at a rough estimate, four- 
teen hundred serviceable men at Narragansett on January 28th. 

From accounts above given it is impossible to determine the lo- 
cality of the “Rocks” referred to by the writer of the letters to 
London above quoted, and by him probably quoted from the testi- 
mony of ‘Tift, which seems to have been, at that time, the chief in- 
formation the English had concerning the Indians. It will be 
noticed that Tift’s evidence is that Philip is “about Quawpaug 
amongst a great many rocks by a Swampeside,” and this may be 
taken as the supposed objective point or rendezvous of the Indians. 
The rear guard of the Indians were, at the date of his trial, or when 
he was captured, prowling about the settlements at Patuxit and Pro- 
vidence for an opportunity to drive off cattle, which purpose they 
succeeded in carrying’ out, some days later, when the witness, 
who in this matter at least had given true testimony, had been 
“hung and quartered.” The route of the main body of the Indians 
was in a northwest direction towards Quaboag. Rev. J. H. Tem- 
ple suggests the “Old Narragansett Trail,” or “Greenwich Path,” 
through the Wabbequasset country (now Woodstock) to the old 
Quabaog fort. Capt. Henchman, in the Mount Hope campaign, 
August, 1675, had marched into the Nipmuck country as far as the 
“second fort,” at a place called “ Wapososhequish” (probably Wabba- 
quasset), and then turned aside and marched to Mendon. In a direct 
line Woodstock is about forty miles from Wickford ; by the regular 
trail it was doubtless much farther. In midwinter, with their scant 
knowledge of the country, with swollen streams to cross, an alert 
foe forever vanishing into the great wilderness, and eluding attack 
or luring to ambuscade, with provisions which the long waiting for 
Connecticut had served to reduce, their march was a hazardous un- 
dertaking, and probably was inspired by the hope of striking a final 
blow against their enemies, already reduced to great straits for pro- 
visions, arms and ammunition. They found “ more than sixty horses’ 
heads ” at one place, probably at the late rendezvous of the Indians, 
“25 miles north of Mr. Smith’s and 10 miles north of Providence.” 
There seems to have been but one battle worthy of mention, and 
that is described by Mr. Church as at an icy swamp, and here sixty 
or seventy were killed; and it seems that the Mohegans and Pe- 
quots did most of the fighting and execution here. The capture of 
the “ Matts” referred to, is thought to indicate a Wabbequasset 
settlement, as these mats were a peculiar covering used by that tribe. 
I think it possible that the battle was at the old fort of the Indians 
at Memenimisset. . 

Finding -his provisions growing short, and his men worn with 
their long march and severe exposure, and seeing no prospect of 
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bringing the enemy to a battle, General Winslow determined to 
abandon the pursuit, when the Indians betook themselves to the 
wilderness beyond Quaboag. I think the march commenced from 
Wickford on January 28th, and it was probably on February 2d or 
3d that the skirmish took place. It would seem that the Connecti- 
cut and Indian forces were dismissed as early as February 3d, as 
they arrived home on the 5th, while the cavalry of Massachusetts 
and Plymouth got to Boston on the same day, the infantry remain- 
ing over at Marlborough, but a part of them marching -down to 
Boston the next day. They were reduced to such straits that they 
killed and ate many of their horses, and the march was thence 
called by the people “the Hungry March.” I find on the treasu- 
rer’s books, February 29th, “Edward Cowell Cr for horsmeat 
£03. 06. 00,” as were others. Those that took part in this march 
were included in the “ Narragansett Grantees.” 


Cart. BrockLEBANK’s CoMPANY. 


Samuel Brocklebank, of Rowley, is said to have been born in 
England about 1630, and to have come to this country with his 
pn Jane, a widow, and his brother John. Samuel Brocklebank 
and his wife Hannah had children—Samuel, born 1653; Francis, 
born 1655 ; Hannah, Mary, Elizabeth, Sarah, and Joseph who was 
born 1674. He was appointed deacon of the first church in Row- 
ley in 1665. Elected captain of the Foot Company of Rowley in 
1673. Was active in recruiting for the Narragansett campaign, 
and after the fort fight, on the second call for recruits, went out 
with a company about January Ist, as I judge from his credits and 
those corresponding credits of his men, which according to my best 
estimates were for five weeks, up to February 5th, when they re- 
turned to Boston, and reckoned from the time they left Rowley. 
These are only inferences, however, drawn from the Journal and 
various casual references, and I have yet found no direct statement 
as to the officers or men who went out to Narragansett at the second 
call, and I have not found any mention of Capt. Brocklebank or 
other officers whom I shall hereafter credit with such service. After 
the return to Boston, Capt. Brocklebank with his company, within 
one week, was called to Marlborough, where he was placed in com- 
mand of the garrisons and military operations, and remained until 
April 21st (not as some think the 18th), when he marched to Sud- 
bury, where Capt. Wadsworth with his company having joined him, 
they were ambushed by the Indians, and both captains, with most of 
their men, were slain. This battle, however, and the affairs at 
Marlborough, properly fall into the next chapters, in which Capt. 
Wadsworth and his men are to be given. 

After the death of Capt. Brocklebank his widow married Richard 
Dole, of Newbury. His descendants of the name are quite numer- 
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ous by his son Samuel and Elizabeth Platts his wife; by his 
daughters Mary and Sarah, who married William and Henry, sons 
of Richard Dole; and by his daughter Hannah, who married John 


Stickney. 
Soldiers credited under Capt. Samuel Brocklebank : 


February 29" 1675-6 Francis Gefford 03 18 00 
Samuel Mower 01 08 04 Nath. Pease 05 08 00 
Joseph Parker 01 10 00 Samuel Hills 02 16 00 
Rowland Ravensbee 01 07 04 Simon Groe 03 09 04 
John Abbott 01 10 00 Nicholas Richardson 03 09 04 

March 24" 1675-6 Robert Rand 01 10 00 
Thomas Stamford 01 10 00 Richard Haven 01 10 00 
John Wilson 01 10 00 James Day 01 17 08 
Philip Butler 02 01 00 Daniel Hutchins 03 10 00 
John Linsy 01 10 00 Samuel Brocklebank Capt.14 11 00 
John Humkins 02 02 00 July 24" 1676 
Samuel Brocklebank Capt.07 10 00 John Brown 02 08 00 
John Hobson 01 10 00 Nathaniel Stephens 02 09 06 
John Woodin 01 16 00 Zechariah Ayres 01 10 00 
Benjamin Peirson 0110 08 Richard Bryan 08 11 00 
Daniel Tenny 01 10 00 Thomas Kemball 02 08 00 
John Jackson 01 10 00 Philip Kertland 01 12 06 
John Wood 01 10 00 John Stanwood 01 02 00 

April 24" 1676 Philip Stanwood 03 08 06 
James Ford 01 15 00 Robert Pease 03 12 00 
John Giddings 03 00 00 Thomas Baker 05 09 06 
Peter Jennings 01 15 00 Benjamin Jones 01 16 00 
John Pollard 0110 10 Joseph Fellows 01 17 00 

June 24, 1676 John Lynd 05 09° 06 
Richard Potter 02 02 00 Joshuah Boynton 05 10 04 
Peter Jennings 04 16 00 August 24" 1676. 
John Lovejoy 01 10 00 Jonathan Fantom 05 10 12 
Jonathan Emery 03 12 00 Peter Chever 03 04 00 
Josiah Clark 06 06 00 muel Perkins 03 18 00 
Henry Cooke 00 10 00 Richard Jacob 14 15 10 
Samuel Ireson 04 04 00 Sept 23¢ 1676 
Simon Adams 04 11 08 Richard Prince 02 11 04 
Moses Bennett 03 18 10 Samuel Peirce 00 18 00 
John Burrell 03 06 00 James Chafe 01 12 06 
Thomas Brown 04 03 00 Edward Sewery 02 02 00 
Jolin Wood 03 19 08 Michael Derick ,. 10:00 00 


Capt. Brocklebank wrote from Marlborough to Gen. Denison, 
March 26, 1676, asking that he and his company may be relieved 
to go home, giving his reason that they had been in the country’s 
service “since the first of January at Narraganset, and within one 


week after their returne were sent out again, having neither time 
nor money (save a fortnight’s pay upon the march) to recruite 
themselves.” Fortunately the Journal contains the credits of these 
men, seven of whom were paid by Capt. Brocklebank, £00 12 00, 
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showing that six shillings per week was the wages of a private in 
the service of Massachusetts Colony at this time; and there is not, 
that I am aware, any other direct proof of this, or any statement, 
except that given below, showing the wages of soldiers at that time. 
My own calculations agree with those of Mr. Sheldon, of Deerfield, 
that this was the price. This will show the time of their service up 
to February 5th to be five weeks, and £01 10 00 will represent the 
wages of those who were discharged at that time, and by this reck- 
oning they entered the service Saturday, January Ist. I think 
thirty shillings was captains’ pay, and Capt. Brocklebank’s credit of 
£7 10 00 covers the same time. 

I have found one other confirmation of my own calculations that 
this was the rate, viz., a bill presented by Serg’t Ezekiel Woodward'"*® 
of Maj. Appleton’s company, in which his pay was for nine weeks 
as a common soldier, £2 14 00, and he petitions for sergeant’s pay. 
This shows the term of service in the Narragansett campaign to be- 
gin Saturday, Dec. 4th, as it closed, we know, on Feb. 5th. 





NEWBURY AND THE BARTLETT FAMILY. 
By Joun Corrin Jones Brown. Esq., of Boston. 


O colony in the Province of Massachusetts had so definite a 
purpose in its settlement as Newbury, and none furnished men 
of more exceptionally sterling character than this old town, whose 
250th anniversary was celebrated during the past year. The capi- 
talists who organized this settlement for the first stock-raising town 
in the province, had selected the site as the only place left in its 
domains which was well suited for stock-raising and distribution, at 
a time when the prices obtained fpr domestic animals was the high- 
est, and the earlier settlements were arranging to secure the broader 
meadows of Connecticut. ,, (o-%4 yf» lm 
Sir Richard Saltonstall,, Henry Sewall, Richard and Stephen 
Dummer, with others in England and here, were the projectors of 
this movement. After having offered sufficient inducement to the 
Wiltshire colonists, who came with Rev. Thomas Parker in the 
Mary and John, to become the nucleus of the settlement,* they 
completed their plans by the purchase of Flemish stock to add to 
their own domestic herds, and largely increased the number of ori- 
"9 Serg’t Woodward had been under a Appleton in the Fall Campaign, but in the 
Narragansett Campaign served in Capt. Gardner’s company, and was there credited. Many 
of the veterans were thus transferred and acted as officers to the newly raised companies, 


without their rank and pay being officially credited by the Council, as the promotions were 
made in the field, and the stress of events precluded formalities and details in discipline. 


* “Mr. Parker was at first called to Ipswich to join with Mr. Ward; but he choosing 
rather to accompany some of his countrymen (who came out of Wiltshire in England) to 
that new place, than to be engaged with such as he had not been acquainted withal before, 
removed with them and settled at Newbury.”—Hubbard’s Hist. of N. B., p. 192 
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ginal settlers by contracting with the Wiltshire people, accustomed to 
the care of cattle and to the handicrafts growing out of the devel- 
opments of such a community, to join their Old-England neighbors 
in this new settlement. 

Gov. Winthrop, in his History of New England, under date of 
June 3, 1635, records the arrival of the new colonists and of the 
Dutch cattle : “ Here arrived two Dutch ships who brought 27 Flan- 
ders’ Mares at £34 a mare, and 3 horses; 63 heifers, at £12 the 
beast; and 88 sheep at 50 shillings the sheep. They came from 
the Tresse]l in 5 weeks and 3 days, and lost not one beast or sheep. 
Here arrived also, the same day, the James, a ship of 300 tons, 
with cattle and passengers, which came all safe from Southampton, 
within the same time. Mr. Graves was Master, who had come 
every year for these seven years.” 

In the Massachusetts Records, July 8, 1635, is the following 
order: “It is ordered, that there shalbe a convenient quantity of 
land sett out by Mr. Dumer and Mr. Bartholemewe within the 
bounds of Newebery, for the keepeing of the sheepe and cattell that 
came over in the Dutch shipps this yeare, and to belong to the own- 
ers of said cattell.” 

The simultaneous arrival of these different vessels from different 
countries, in precisely the same length of passage, and that a very 
rapid one, must have created considerable excitement in Boston, 
and have been looked upon as providential. 

The ship James had upon its passenger list the names of John 
Pike (representing his family also) and Thomas Coleman. Robert 
Pike, the son of John, was the moral and fearless hero of New Eng- 
land. His name stands to-day as the first and strongest represen- 
tative of the right of petition—as the potential power which squelched 
the witchcraft delusion—and as a man who proved to the church 
and the state that a man’s position in the state could not be govern- 
ed by the theological opinion of its legislators and rulers. 

Thomas Coleman, who had based a contract with the projectors 
of this new colony for the care of its cattle, upon their glowing ac- 
count of the temptation of the climate and the small expense for 
housing, found that he had been deluded by the proprietors, and 
notwithstanding the importance and esteem which would come from 
their wealth, he boldly threw the responsibility upon them for the 
proper care of their cattle, and the General Court ordered a division 
of the provender so that each owner should take care of his own 
cattle. 

The same disregard of position by those who imposed upon the 
rights of others, has been a noticeable quality in his descendants, 
who were among the earliest and most persistent to show the wrongs 
of slavery and the rights of man. 

Judge Sewall, “the Diarist,” was impressed with the truth of 
the opinions of Robert Pike and the Colemans, and the regret of the 
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Judge for his share of the witchcraft delusion came from the im- 
pressions forced upon him by the townsmen of the Merrimac valley, 
Whenever referring to the Judge, it is always pleasant to think of 
the general kindness of his nature in such direct opposition to the 
character of his grandfather, who was one of the capitalists to found 
Newbury, and who was in quarrelsome condition with church and 
man from his landing here until his death—the probable cause of 
which will be referred to in a note to his mother’s will in the Gene- 
alogical Gleanings in England in the next number of the ReGIsTER. 

Of the projectors of Newbury, Sir Richard Saltonstall was repre- 
sented by Dr. John Clarke, the patentee of a stove a century before 
Franklin’s invention. He was the owner of the Flemish mares and 
horses, and he, as well as the Sewalls, transferred that part of their 
stock-raising to Plymouth and the Cape. Many descendants of the 
doctor were famous in Boston as physicians and surgeons, and his 
live stock was noted and valuable through scores of years. 

The names of Dummer and Sewall require no special note, as the 
generosity of the Dummers is proverbial, and the Sewalls have main- 
tained until now the qualities of mind and of heart which become 
judges and rulers, but was unfortunately beclouded in the original 
settler from personal and financial troubles of his own, caused by 
losses at sea, when insurance companies did not exist. 

On the last day of Feb. 1633-4, nine ships were lying in the river 
Thames, bound for New England, when orders were issued that the 
vessels be detained until new articles in relation to passengers should 
be promulgated. These required the masters to furnish bonds of 
£100 each, to cause to be observed and “ putt in Execucion these 
Articles ” among others : 


«2m. That they cause the Prayers contained in the Book of Common 
Prayers established in the Church of England to be said daily at the usual 
hours of Morning and Evening Prayers, and that they cause all Persons 
on board said Ships to be present at the same.” 

“3°, That they do not receive aboard or transport any Person that hath 
not a certificate from the officers of the Port where he is to embark that 
he hath taken both the Oathes of Alleigeance and Supremacy.” 


Among these vessels were the ships Mary and John, and the Her- 
cules, in which Rev. Thomas Parker and his Wiltshire friends and 
neighbors embarked. The principal number of passengers came 
over in the Mary and John, while those most interested in the cat- 
tle accompanied them in the Hercules. Changes of passengers were 
made in these vessels after they had first embarked. 

The Elizabeth and Dorcas, which had a cargo of cattle and goods 
belonging principally to Henry Sewall, was also one of this fleet. 
This property was in charge of Henry Sewall, Jr. Bad luck struck 
this vessel from her start—striking upon the rocks off Scilly Isles 
near England, then making an extremely long passage, losing sixty 
of her passengers by death on the way over, and many more in 
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Boston who landed sick but soon died. In consideration of the great 
loss of human life the lives of the cattle were too trivial to notice ; 
that the loss was large there is no doubt. When the goods of Hen- 
ry Sewall were being shipped later on from Boston to Ipswich in 
an open pinnace, the pinnace was sunk in a storm off Cape Ann 
and all the goods were lost. 

Lists of passengers were made up without much detail, some giv- 
ing the names of men only in representing the family ; others giving 
an accompanying list of the names of women and children, and 
other lists combined the two. 

Upon the list of the Mary and John is the name of Rev. Thomas 
Parker, the religious leader of this moving colony. He had been 
driven away from Oxford, shortly after entering, on account of the 
nonconformity of his father with the forms and ceremonies required. 
After studying awhile in Ireland he went over to Leyden and fin- 
ished his education in the University at Holland. Like most of the 
Pilgrims he found solace in singing the tunes of his own home, while 
surrounded by those who spoke in a different language. He had a 
very sweet voice, and was a remarkably good singer. We can ap- 
preciate the zest with which he led the music at the devotional exer- 
cises on the passage over. Winslow wrote: “ We refreshed our- 
selves with singing of psalms, making joyful melody in our hearts 
as with our voice, there being many of our congregation very ex- 
pert in music; and indeed it was the sweetest music that mine ears 
ever heard.” ; 

Rev. Thomas Parker could have repeated this with truth. The 
love of music went with him to Ipswich and to Newbury. To both 
of these towns he introduced the music printed with Sternhold and 
Hopkins’s metrical version of the psalms; and besides, he had no 
disrespect for the service of the Episcopal Church, if shorn of its 
genuflexions and peculiar dress. Evidently the daily services on 
board the vessel were looked back to with pleasure, and Mr. Par- 
ker was stigmatized by one of the Boston ministers as being like “a 
colt who kicked its dam,” because he was not now averse to Bish- 
ops, after they had persecuted his father in previous years. How- 
ever, the Mathers wrote very complimentary lines regarding the 
bishops of their time, and said that if the established church had 
been as kindly in the earlier days, there would have been no New 
England. - 

Among this moving Wiltshire colony was Richard Bartlett* and 
family. It is most likely that they were on the same ship with 
Parker, as we find the name of his son, John Bartlett, representing 
the family. 

Richard’ Bartlett was probably married in 1610, as his first child 
was born in 1611, according to modern ways of dating. In 1612 
he purchased a Bible, which Mr. John Ward Dean, the editor of 


* The name of Bartlet is found in Wiltshire. See pedigrees on page 201. 
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the Reeister, has minutely described on p. 203. This book, which 
for more than twenty years had been the full source of their religious 
instruction, at home and in the parish church, was now to be used with 
joy and reverence twice each day while they were crossing the broad 
Atlantic. It contained also the Book of Common Prayer, together 
with Sternhold and Hopkins’s metrical version of the Psalms and the 
music to them; prefixed to which was instruction in music, and the 
spiritual songs of Veni Creator, Te Deum, Benedictus, Magnificat, 
Audi Israel, Pater Noster, the X. commandments, and many others. 
The Rev. George E. Ellis stated at the 250th anniversary of the 
first church in Boston, that “The very rarest volume—=so rare, that 
I know not of a single copy—in all our treasured repositories, shelves 
and cabinets of’ relics, books and papers, gathered from the homes 
of our first generation here, is the Book of Common Prayer of pre- 
vious or cotemporary editions.” 

When this richly prized and sacred memento of the Bartlett fami- 
ly was displayed at the Newbury celebration, it brought up to the 
minds of those familiar with its daily use on ship-board and in the 
churches at Ipswich and Newbury, the potent power of a single vol- 
ume used as this had been. After the prescribed services of the 
raorning and afternoon were concluded, we can see the groups of 
passengers enjoying a regular praise meeting of song, and particu- 
larly noticeable is that of the Bartlett family; perhaps now the 
children are singing “The song of the three children praising God, 
provoking all creatures to doe the same,” the boys Richard and 
Christopher joining with no uncertain tones, as the diamond-shaped 
notes are scanned, with the hideously crowded old black-letters be- 
neath them, giving the music and words to the quaint old song; 
now, the whole company will close in singing “The Lord’s Prayer 
or Pater Noster,” and the rich voices of the father and elder son, 
with the flute-like voice of Joan, combined with those of the child- 
den, give us an idea of the home-concerts of this music-loving 
family. 

It has been considered doubtful whether Richard’ Bartlett the fa- 
ther had ever come to New England; but in the Salem Probate 
papers, in the will of Richard* the son, born in 1621, he mentions 
his honored father, late of Newbury. Joshua Coffin only found 
one piece of evidence of his life: “ Richard. Bartlett petitioned the 
general court and was granted twenty pounds according to his peti- 
tion.” But Coffin did not copy the record correctly. It was Rich- 
ard Brackett, the gaoler of the province, who had petitioned. The 
record is in June, 1639. 

In Coffin’s list of grantees, dated 1642, the names Richard, John 
and Christopher appear, and there was no known reason why John 
and Christopher should each have a right in commons and their bro- 
ther Richard have none, but it is now supposed that the senior Rich- 
ard’s right was arranged to be given to his son Richard, Jr. 
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On page 295 of Coffin’s History of Newbury, was given the gen- 
éalogy of the Bartlett family, to the best of his ability, with the im- 
perfect records* for assistance. He supposed Richard and John were 
brothers, instead of being father and son, and he misplaced some of 
the children of the next generation. The venerable Levi Bartlett, 
of Warner, N. H., has adopted some of Coffin’s errors. The record 
in the family Bible, as given at the end of this article, transcribed 
by Mr. Dean, gives an authentic base to start upon. 


RicHarp’ Barrett, above mentioned, died May 25, 1647 ; his daughter 
Joane,” born Jan. 29, 1610-11, married William Titcomb, who is 
stated by Savage to have come in the Hercules. If so, the name 
of William Latcome (Rea. x. p. 266) is probably intended for Wil- 
liam Titcomb. Probably Thomas’ and Anne’ died in England. 

Joun® Bartiett (Richard'), born in England, Nov. 9, 1613. His name 
is upon the list of passéngers of the Mary and John, 24 March, 
1633-4 (Ree. vol. ix. p. 267), and upon the list of 91 proprietors 
of Newbury, dated Dec. 7, 1642, “having proportionable right in 
all waste lands, commons, &c.” (Coffin’s Hist., p. 292.) Jan. 11, 
1643-4, new town laid out. His lot is No. 27. He was elected 
Way-warden, April 27, 1648, constable 1649, and was selectman 
twenty years afterward. There are no church records of Newbury 
before 1674. At this date, according to a printed church manual, 
John’ and his wife Joan were members. He died, as appears upon 
a list of deaths furnished by William Little (president of the New- 
bury Hist. Soc.), Feb. 5, 1678. Children : 

i. Jane, b. ——. (The first book of Births, Marriages and Deaths is in 
bad condition, and many entries are destroyed. The first date of an 
entry of the Bartlett family which is preserved, is in 1645.) She m. 
William Bolton, Jan. 16, 1664-5. 

ii. Joun, b. 1639. He took the anti-papal oath required by the King (and 
ordered by the General Court) of all his subjects within this colony, who 
were of years to take an oath. (Rac. vol. vii. 349.) Ile had an only 
son Gideon ; the daughter Mary (mentioned by Coffin ard Bartlet) was 
the child of John and Mary (Rust). 


CuristorHer’ Bartiett (Richard), born in England, Feb. 25, 1623-4. 
He died March 15, 1669-70. His daughter Mary died Dec. 24, 
1660. The records as printed by Coffin and Bartlet are correct. 
The only son of this line, Christopher,’ lived in Haverhill, who, be- 
sides daughters, left an only son Christopher,* whose property was 
situated in that part of Haverhill which was in New Hampshire 
after the boundary line of 1741 was settled. (See History of Ha- 
verhill by Chase.) 
Ricuarp’ Bartiet (Richard'), born in England, Oct. 31,1621. The 
records of his marriage, his wife Abigail’s maiden name, and the 
details of his early history, can only be known when the lost papers 


* The church records of Newbury prior to 1674 have either been lost or destroved. It 
has been said that they were destroyed “to bury in oblivion the old quarrel.” The town 
records from 1635 to 1685 were combined with the proprietary records, and the volume has 
been subject to hard usage; for year after year the records are entirely lost. What remains 
of this book was copied very carefully by Lothrop Withington, at the expense of Robert 
N. Toppan, now of Cambridge, and this copy was presented to the Historical Society of 
Newbury. The land grants had been copied in 1680 into another volume, but the dates 
were omitted,—only the names being given. 
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and records of Newbury come to light—if ever they do. He proba- 
bly died in Amesbury, as there is no record of his death at Newbury; ~ 
the date given by Coffin is 1698. 

Richard? Bartlet was prominent in church affairs, after Rev. Thomas Par- 
ker had changed his attitude in relation to church government and discipline. 
From the beginning Mr. Parker felt the necessity of a head of authority 
in the church, but allowed the voice of the brethren in church affairs 
while he had confidence in the judgment of the majority. At the settle- 
ment of Newbury, the brethren acted in the admission of members by vote, 
and all the affairs were conducted in a congregational way ; but in 1669 
Parker had determined that the pastor represented the government of the 
church, and members in opposition to the pastor could only “ express 
themselves by their silence;” in matters approving his own course, “ he 
no ways approved a governing vote in the fraternity, but took their consent 
in a silential way.” Either way, he appeared to be a petty-pope in his own 
parish. Finally, in 1671, Mr. Parker had a majority to act with him, and 
succeeded in obtaining a judgment of the court at Ipswich; in consequence 
of which, Richard Bartlet and his brother-in-law William Titcomb were fined 
four nobles each,—26 shillings 8 pence; and John Bartlet, Sr. and John 
Bartlet, Jr.—the brother and nephew of Richard—were each fined 13 
shillings and 4 pence. 

We can judge of the respect felt towards him in Newbury by the fact 
that he was its delegate to the General Court for many years, beginning 
with 1679; this was shared by the neighboring towns. Haverhill had 
been greatly troubled for want of proper accommodation from those to 
whom its mill-privileges had been granted, but who had not fulfilled their 
agreements to the town’s people; to remedy the evil, in 1678, “ the town 
unanimously ‘ voted, that Richard Bartlett of Almsbury be granted the 
privilege to set a saw-mill in Haverhill, on the north meadow river. ” 
Bartlett lived near the Haverhill line, and we presume that his mill was 
built on the site of what are now known as Peaslee’s Mills (Chase’s History 
of Haverhill, p. 132). He agreed, among other conditions, that he should 
pay the regular rates (that is, taxes) at Haverhill. 

It appears by his will, a summary of which is given hereafter, that he 
had, while living, given liberally of his real estate to each of his sons; the 
writer does not know to which of them he gave the house in Amesbury, 
mentioned by Chase; “thre parsells of upland and meddow in Amesbury 
bounds,” consisting of 300 acres, valued at £80., remained in his posses- 
sion, as appears by the inventory of his estate, and were distributed in 
accordance with his will. 

When in 1688 taxes were levied under Gov. Andros, Richard Bartlett’s 
taxable property in Newbury was given, and the law required that all males 
above 14 years of age should also be registered upon the lists; yet it was 
noticed that no “ head,” meaning person, was indicated as represented with 
his property. This fact tends to recognize the idea that he was personally 
rated at Haverhill, in fulfilment of his contract. The thrift of the family 
can be judged of by perusal of the Newbury tax lists in the Recister, 
vol. xxxii. pp. 156-164. A copy of his will, and of the inventory of his 
estate, I have deposited in the vault of the N. E. Historic Genealogical 
Society, for reference. The following items are upon the inventory, the 
spelling modernized :— 

Wearing apparel, woolen and linen and books £8. Os. Od. 

A carpet, flax, wool, a piece of cloth, yarn, a cutlass £3. 10s. Od. 
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These two lines were selected because each line mentioned a power in the 
family ; without doubt the Bible bought in 1612 by his father was one 
of the books ; and I have no doubt but that identical cutlass was girt by 
Richard himself around the loins of his son Samuel as he mounted his horse 
to hasten to Boston and join in the overthrow of Andros; this was in April, 
1689. This Samuel Bartlett was the great-grandfather of Bailey Bartlett 
of Haverhill, who accompanied John and Samuel Adams to Philadelphia 
in 1776, when the Declaration of Independence was proclaimed; and Bailey 
Bartlet was grandfather of that intrepid hero, Gen. William F. Bartlet, who 
left his studies at Harvard College in April, 1861, to join in suppressing 
the Rebellion; he was the youngest General in our army,—twenty-two 
years of age,—to which position he was appointed for his gallantry. The 
details of his valor are fresh in the minds of the whole people, north and 
south, and his generous fraternal feeling towards the foe who tried his 
mettle, has been one of the many noble examples of the brave soldiers who 
have found the enemy worthy of their steel. 

' When Richard? made his will he committed his soul, body and spirit 
“into the everlasting arms of God, all sufficient, my Heavenly Father,” and 
had “hope of a happy and glorious resurrection in the great day of the 
Man Christ Jesus.” There was no cant in these expressions; their idea 
of religion has been expressed by a west-of-England poet, 
+... as designed 
To warm and cheer the human mind 
And make men happy, good and wise, 
To point where sits in love arrayed 
Attendant to each suppliant call, 
The God of universal aid— 
The God, the father of us all. 


The family was remarkable for its united fraternal feeling, embracing 
their marriage connections with the cordiality of consanguinity. They held 
together in the troubles of the first church on the broad ground of equal 
brotherhood in heart and voice. After a second church had been formed 
in the vicinity of their homes, which a larger: neighborhood threatened to 
draw away, they offered to maintain the church in their own vicinity, and 
bear their portion of expense of the distant church until dismissed ;* but a 
mob came from the larger neighborhood and ruthlessly tore down and carried 
away the meeting-house near the Bartlet homes. This aroused their right- 
eous indignation, and resulted in their felling trees and hauling them towards 
the desecrated site of their worship, and expressing their determination to 
erect a new church in a fortnight. This the people and the Court tried to 
prevent, but were unsuccessful, except in delays. Finally, after it was 
completed, the only way in which it was found possible to use it, was to 
announce that they considered the Church of England, with whose services 
they were familiar, as orthodox, and had appealed to the Bishop of London 
and to the governor of the colony (Dudley) for protection and encourage- 


* Eleven men of this family signed the petition in February, 1709, against the removal of 
the meeting-house to Pipe-stave Hill, viz.: Richard, Sr., Jr., and Tertius; John, Sr., Jr., 
and Tertius ; Samuel, Sr. and Jr.; Thomas, Danieland Nathaniel. Six used one ¢ terminal, five 
used ¢#. Variation in spelling Sawyer occurred in the same paper; Samuel, Benjamin, John 
and Josiah wrote their names Sawyer; Jonathan omitted the w. Of the men who “ cut 
and halled timber” for the new church, Stephen Bartlet was one, not Stephen Brown as 

rinted in Coffin’s History of Newbury. ‘lhe name of the carpenter who assisted, is written 

schipher Lunt, not Skipper Lunt, as Coffin gave it, which was doubted by Savage. How is 
his name recorded at his birth, 29 Noy., 1679? It appears like a “ bad spell” intended for 
Ichabod. 
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ment. As their old church building had been destroyed, they would no 
longer consent to pay towards the expenses of “the dissenters.” The 
— promptly replied, favoring the views of the petitioners; and the 

ishop was happy to pray, “ God prosper your pious endeavors.” This was 
early in 1712. 

The influence of Parker in favor of home services and music was carried 
by his pupils to their homes. Judge Sewall had the Psalms read in his 
family in regular course; at home and in the meeting-house he liked to 
lead the singing, but frequently found that when he had intended to start 
with one tune, he had led off with another. The Bartletts had no trouble 
of this kind; fortunately this family possessed a violin, and after prayers 
and collect, the instrumental music was a correct guide for the voices, in 
time and tune, and without doubt they too went through the Psalms in 
order, following the music in their family Prayer-book. Samuel® Bartlett, 
the son of Richard,’ was widely known as a fine fiddler in his time. ‘These 
Wiltshire men had high hopes of the restoration of the Stuarts, and many 
of the first settlers, like Parker, lived long enough to see it, and to be dis- 
gusted with Charles II. The Prayer-book of the Bartletts contained a 
prayer for Queen Anne of Denmark, wife of James I. (the first of the 
Stuarts); when her great-granddaughter Queen Anne, wife of George of 
Denmark, was upon the throne, this first Episcopal Church at Newbury 
was named in her honor—Queen Anne’s Chapel. Rev. Matthias Plant, 
its third Rector, married the youngest daughter of Samuel’ Bartlett, and 
he had the pleasure of recording among his memoranda of natural phe- 
nomena in the church records, under date of October 9, 1727, in his full 
description of the earthquake, “ The very first shock opened a new spring 
by my father Samuel Bartlet’s house in the meadow.” 

Under the auspices of this Chapel, St. Paul’s Church of Newburyport 
was developed,—a monument to the power of the use of a Book of 
Common Prayer brought over by a first settler.* 


Witt or Ricwarp Bartert, SENIOR. 


In the Name of God and by His Assistance, I Richard Bartlet Sen’, of 
Newbury in the County of Essex in the Province of the Massachusetts 
Bay in New England do humbly comitt my soule body & spiritt both in 
life & death into the everlasting arms of God all sufficient my Heavenly 
Father & unto Jesus Christ my allone Saviour & Blessed Redeemer thru 
the power & presents of His eternal Spirit my body to ye earth whence 
its originall was taken in hope of a happy & glorious resurrection in ye 
great day of the Man Christ Jesus to Him be Glory both now and ever, 
Amen: 

And for such good things of this world as it hath pleased God to co- 
mitt to my stuard ship I as much as in me is do dispose as is hereafter 
expressed. 

Imprimis I give to my son Samuel Bartlet one third p‘ of my lott of 
upland & meadow in Almsbury called the Pond Lott by the plaine. Also 
one third part of my Sawmill Lott in Almsbury. Also, one third part of 
that lott of upland w*" I bought of James George in the towneship of Alms- 
bury w™ all the priviledges to the said parcells of land belonging to be 


* William Little, president of the Newbnry Historical Society, kindly aided the writer 
by examining Newbury records from its settlement in 1635 to 1700, for details regarding 
this family. J.C. J. Be 
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the lawful inheritance of my said son Samuel Bartlet his heirs and assignes 
forever. As also all the lands & meadow w I have formerly given to my 
said son as by deeds maye appear. As also one third p*‘ of a freehold or 
priviledge in the comons or undivided lands in the towne of Newbury ori- 
‘genaly belonging to my honored father Richard Bartlet late of Newbury, 
deceased w™ all the priviledges that may or shall arise thereby in time to 
come. 

[The same item repeated to sons Richard and John—the words in Ital- 
ics not having been written in the item to son Samuel. } 

Item I give to my granddaughter Tirza Bartlet the daughter of my son 
Thomas Bartlet (late of Newbury deceased) three acres of upland adjoin- 
ing to his house, &c.—but if she die, &c. then to my three daughters Abi- 
gail, Hannah & Rebecca Bartlet. 

Item, to my three daughters (above named) I give my dwelling house 
and barn and orchard and land .djoining about 12 acres; also one freehold 
in the comons of Newbury, purchysed of Mr. Henry Sewall of Newbury, 
&c.—also several lots of land, specified. 

Ite My will is & I do hereby appoint my three daughters, namely, Ab- 
igael Bartlet, Hanah Bartlet & Rebecca Bartlet to be the executors of this 
mye last will & testament, giving and bequeathing to them besids what I 
have formerly given them, all the rest of my estate not mentioned in this 
my will, whither debts dew to me bye bill bond booke or other wise or what 
ever may heer after appeer to be mine my debts & funerall charges being 
by them discharged. 

Lastly I do apoynt Tristram Coffin Esq™ & my cosen* John Bartlet 
and my three sons aforenamed as overseers to advise my execut" in the 
management of the trust committed to them in this my last will & testa- 
ment. Heerby renouncing all former wills of mine. 

Dated 19 April, 1695. Proved July 18, 1698. 


WILTSHIRE BARTLETS. 


From Visitation of Wiltshire, 1623. By G. W. Marshall, LL.D. 


John Bartlet of Cherton, = Agnes, dau. of John Benger, 
co. Wilts. of Alton, co. Wilts. 














| 
Robert Bartlet = Anne, dau. of Rich. John Bartlet = Alice, dau. of John Earburie 
living 1623. | Lavington, of Wilsford, (2d‘son) | of Alford, co. Wilts: 
co. Wilts, of Connock in |' 

— de 
1 Rit a h t. 20, 1623. fig e : sees” 
2. Robt. deities ieee — 1 ohn, son and heir, etat. 9 mons.: 
3. Will’m. 3. Margaret. g- Anne, et. 10. 
4. John. 4. Cicilie. - Mary, at. 8. 

\ John Bartlet, of Aleanings = Jane, dau. of Rich. Lavington 
of Welsford (Wilsford 
ewilrm Bartlet, fil et haer = Eliz’h, dau. of Anthon. Goddard, of Cleeve-Pip. 
l 

pe ae vnsei ane, dau. of Dan’l White of Knighton. William. J ote: 





| | 
Will’m, fil et haur, zt. 7. Eliznbeth, et. 3. Jane, et. 1. 
Cherington (called Cherton) is about four miles south-east of Devises; All-Cannings is 
the same distance, a little north of east. These towns contained the landed property of the 
wealthier families of the Bartlets. Alton is about three miles east from All-Cannings, while 


* Indicating a brother’s child. 





a 





————————————— 
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Wilsford is two miles east of Cherington. Clyffe-Pypard (called Cleeve-Pip) is nine miles 
as the bird flies north of All-Cannings. This area contained the homes of the younger sons 
of these families. The name of the heir only is given in the second pedigree— William may 
have had a brother Richard (unrecorded here), named for his grandfather Richard Laving- 
ton. Anthony Goddard had a nephew Thomas; was this the Thomas Goddard who came 
in the James and probably returned to England ? 

The Catalogue of Cambridge graduates (Eng.), from 1760 to 1866, contains the names of 
thirteen Bartletts, and one Barttelot, viz., George Smythe Barttelot, A.D. 1775—1778 A.M. ; 
the Barttelot pedigree states that he died unmarried, October, 1773! 

From Oxford, between 1673 and 1882, twenty Bartletts graduated. (No Barttelots.) 
The name of Bartlett is common in Wiltshire, Devonshire, Somersetshire, &c. 


Nore. 


It has been claimed, within the last quarter of a century, that Richard and John 
Bartlett of Newbury, and Thomas Bartlett of Watertown, were three brothers,— 
sons of Edmund Barttelot of Ernley, who died in 1591, who was a son of Richard 
Barttelot of Stopham ; and that they ‘‘sold back” their portion of the land in 
1634 to make a fair start in New England. This fabrication has been built up on 
the mere resemblance of name, and is disproved by every known fact. John of 
Newbury was the son of Richard of Newbury; while Thomas of Watertown, who 
was born in 1594, was a poor servant in the employ of Pelham in 1631, and sold 
his master’s tools to raise money enough to bridge over some of his expenses ; and 
not one of them ever signed his name as Barttelot, although the home chapel of the 
latter family is full of memorials of family pride, with its surname distinct and un- 
variable from A.D. 1428 until the most recent times. 

The surnames Batt, Bartlett and Barttelott, are all mere pet diminutives of the 
baptismal name of Bartholomew ; the two latter merely indicating little-Bart, and 
shows that the family names, like those of John-son, Jack-son and Williamson, 
came out of the personal name of a landless father. 

W.S. Smith, a distinguished English writer on heraldry, says ‘‘ it is the ambi- 
tion of every family in England, which seeks to ay genealogical and heraldic 
honors, to claim descent from some ‘ Norman knight’ who came over with the 
Conqueror.” 

The Barttelot family may be classed among them. They claim descent from 
Adam! Bartelot, who is stated on the family pedigree to have come over with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and to have died in A.D. 1100. From him in direct descent 
are given William? John,® Robert,* Thomas,’ John,* who married Joan de Stop- 
ham, and died A.D. 1428. Six generations, covering 328 years, or nearly 55 years 
to a generation. 

If the pedigree is examined from A.D. 1428 towards our time, which covers a 
period with corroborative record, 11 generations average less than 25 years each. 

It is almost needless to say that every thing given of a previous date to John® was 
fabulous. The indenture by which he acquired possession of the Stopham lands is 
dated 7th year of Richard IL. (A.D. 1384), and his father may have been a man 
without a surname—simply known as Bartholomew. 

I have not known an instance where a New Englander of intelligence, descended 
from our early settlers through lines of increasing wealth or reputation, had not 
been handsomely received and entertained by the present representatives of the 
. Guat Family ” from which he supposed that his New England progenitor was 

erived. 

Many members of the Bartlett family have visited Stopham, and while appreciat- 
ing the courtesy of the host, listened to stories of chivalrous knights, and questioned 
about the broad acres of the family. Prof. S.C. Bartlett, of Chicago, wrote after 
visiting Stopham in 1874, that ‘‘ an accurate pedigree of the line has been kept from 
1069 down to Ada Mary, the youngest daughter of Col. Walter B(arttelot), who cel- 
ebrated her 12th birthday in August, 1874,” and Col. Bartlett himself wrote that 
‘* the records in the church are complete from John Barttelot, who was born early 
in 1300! down to the present day.’’ I have before mentioned that this John Bar- 
tellot acquired the estate in 1344 and died in 1428. In the same letter Prof. Bart- 
lett wrote that “‘ the estate is a large one, some 7000 or 8000 acres,’’ but the gov- 
ernment record gives it as 3633 acres, with a gross income of £4793. 

It is necessary in writing of genealogical matters to show the diversity of printed 
statements, so that the present reader, after hearing both sides of the story, may 
judge of its truth. 
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Tue BartTLett BIBLE AND 1Ts RECORD. 


We have before us the copy of the Breeches Bible, which was 
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exhibited at the Newbury Quarter Millenary Cele- 
bration, June 10, 1885 (Rea. xxxix. 389). It 
belongs to Miss Elizabeth G. Hoyt, of Chelsea, 
Mass. It is a black-letter Bible, quarto post, very 
much trimmed down. Prefixed to the Bible, which 
includes the Apocrypha, is the Book of Common 
Prayer, and appended are a Concordance, with 
Sternhold and Hopkins’s version of the Psalms. The 
latter has printed notes for singing the tunes. The 
title-page and several pages of the Prayer Book 
are wanting, and this is also the case with the Old 
Testament. A portion of the title-page of the New 
Testament is gone, including the date. The title- 
pages of the Concordance and the Psalms are pre- 
served, the first dated 1611 and the latter 1610. 
Some pages at the end of the Psalms are wanting. 
The title of Concordance states that it was “ Collect- 
ed by R. F. H.,” and the preface is dated 1578, and 
signed “ Robert F. Herrey.” 

On the front margin of the page on which the 
4th Chapter of 1st Esdras is commenced, is the fol- 
lowing writing, of which a fac-simile is given in the 
margin ; 

Richard Bartlett Bought this booke Anno Domyni 1612. 


At the end of the Prayer Book is a blank page 
on which is written in the same handwriting the 
following record : 

I Richard Bartlett writ this for 

the age of my children 

Joane Bartlett borne in 

Januarey 29. 1610 wensday 8- of the 
cloke at nyght 

John Bart borne. the. 9. of 
november. 1613. a. 11. of the clok 
in the day 


[-Jeaues 
day 


Thomas Bart borne Januarey . 22 
1615 


Rich Bart was borne october 
day 
the 31 . 1621 wens , mor 3 clok 


Cris B the. 25. of febru’ 
being y‘ yeare S. mathias 1623 
betwen. 12. &.1. in the morn 
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[ All above this is written in one shade of ink and apparently at the same 
time, except the marginal entry and the interlined word day, which are in 
the same ink as the following entry :] 


Anne Bart was borne the. 26. of 
februarye being sonday about . 12. 
of the clocke in the day in the 

yeare 1625 Epiror. 


{> Miss Hoyt gives this history of the Bible: ‘*‘ This Bible came to my father’s mother, 
who was Sally Kennison, the daughter of Dolly Bartlett and Moses(?) Kennison. Dolly 
Bartlett, my great-grandmother, was the sister of Joseph Bartlett who lived, in my fa- 
ther’s boyhood, at Bartlett’s Corner, about half way between Amesbury Ferry and ‘ The 
Mills.’ Joseph lived exactly on the corner, and Dolly, my father’s grandmother, lived 
three houses beyond. They were descended from the Bartletts who settled originally, in 
1635, at Bartlett’s Cove, near Chain Bridge. The;Bible was brought over by the ori- 
ginal settlers. My father, Mr. William Hoyt, son of Aaron Hoyt and Sally Kennison, was 
born in Amesbury, June 14, 1803. He is now living at 16 Suffolk Street, Chelsea, Mass.” 





BRIEF NOTICES OF THE EARLY AMERICAN 
ENGRAVERS. 


By Mr. Ricuarp C. LicuTEnstTe1n, of Boston. 


R. LICHTENSTEIN, who has the largest collection of book- 
pleies in New England, has furnished us with the follow- 

ing list of engravers who did work in that line for New Eng- 
land families. We shall give reproductions in future numbers, show- 
ing the style of the work of each, with lists of their productions. 
So little was known in relation to descent from definite English an- 
cestry of many of the owners of the plates, that the heraldic claims 
indicated by the engravings require proof of consanguinity before 
their right to the use of the armorial bearings can be admitted.—Eb. 


A. Anderson, born 1775, died 1870. Engraved on copper before 1812, 
after that only on wood. Have seen no book plate engraved on wood. 

Callender’s name first appears in Boston Directory for 1789, and from 
that time until 1805, and not after. 

Dawkins came over from England; first settled in Philadelphia; en- 
graved music in 1761. Plate in American Magazine, 1767, etc. Was in 
New York about 1774. Anderson remembers seeing coats of arms done 
by him before 1775. 

T. M. Furnass, Hurd’s nephew, about 1775. 

S. Hill. Name appears in Boston Directory for 1803. Engraved por- 
trait of Dr. John Clarke, 1799. 

N. Hurd, born 1729, died 1777. Earliest dated plate of his 1749; very 
rude. 

Benjamin Hurd, about 1750. 

Thomas Johnson, born 1706, died 1767. Engraved music, Boston, 1755. 

P. R. Maverick, born 1755; in 1787 had a shop in New York. Dun- 
lap the painter was a pupil of his. 

P. Maverick, son of the above, born 1780, died 1831. Was superior as 
an engraver to his father. 
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P. Revere, born December 1734 O.S., January 1735 N. S.; died May, 
1818. All the book plates I have seen have the evidence of having been 
done before the Revolution. 

Turner. Engraved music, Boston, 1744; portrait of Dr. Watts, 1746. 
Book plates evidently done about this period. 


Norr.—In the Boston Evening Post for 1745, there appears an advertisement of 
Francis Garden, lately from London, who engraves book plates on copper. Have 
come across no signed work of this engraver in this country; have several speci- 
mens of his London work, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Nores. 


Tue Recorps KNown as “ Bisnops’ Certiricares.”°—The Public Records of Eng- 
land cover so much ground and extend through so long a series of years, that there 
are few Englishmen who have ever been, or are likely ever to become, the subject of 
~J< historical or biographical research, about whom ag may not be gleaned from 

them. It wasa wise and judicious course, amply justifying the great outlay, to 
bring together into one building, from their scattered repositories, a collection of 
records which no other country in the world possesses in nearly so ample a measure. 
All honor to the late Lord Romilly, whose bust so fittingly finds place in the Lite- 
rary Search Room of the great national building in Fetter Lane, which his wisdom 
and forethought not only called into existence, but made to promote, in so strik- 
ing a manner, the interests of historical truth. {In having recourse to its treasures, 
the only difficulty is to know just where to look, what class of documents to con- 
sult, a point on which it is of course necessary to be definite and precise, and this 
difficulty is due to the extent, variety and multifarious character of the stores which it 
contains. Books are accessible in it which throw light upon its innumerable con- 
tents, but the time which persons can spend within its precincts is too precious to be 
= > consumed in details which might be mastered at home. I therefore counsel those 
who contemplate availing themselves, either personally or by an intermediary, of 
the facilities which the Record Office affords, to prepare themselves by some ade- 
quate knowledge of its contents. [ am usually able to visit the office myself, and 
thus have no need to employ those professional agents, most of them respectable, 
intelligent and competent, who make a business of Record work. Speaking for 
myeelf, I have often been astonished how new sources of information seem to open 
up when fresh subjects engage the attention. 

I desire now to notice the documents known as ‘‘ Bishops’ Certificates,’’ which 
give particulars of the Institutions to ecclesiastical dignities and parochial cures, a 
— of very general interest which comes before almost all writers of biography. 

ntil the new order of things with respect to the Public Records came into effect 
»le« the only practicable way of obtaining information of this nature was by application 
at the Registry of the jurisdiction within which the benefice was situate, a step 
which might be, and often was, attended with considerable expense. The officials, 
with gradually increasing exceptions, naturally required payment of the fees to which 
they were rightfully entitled, making no distinction between inquirers for literary 
purposes and professional inquirers for purposes of legal business. This afforded no 
ground of complaint, for the Registrars could not be expected to place their time 
‘ and the time of their clerks at the service of strangers gratuitously. Now this is 





changed, so, far at least as respects a period commencing in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
and particulars which could heretofore be obtained only from episcopal officials scat- 
tered throughout the country, can now be readily procured in one metropolitan 


office. 
How it comes to pass that what has been done for that period cannot be extended 
to an earlier, may be explained in a word: the means do not exist. The govern- 
ment has no control over episcopal registers, and the documents which, having 
f found their way from one of the courts of law to the Public Record Office, have 
made that possible which has been accomplished, only begin in Henry’s reign, and 
| VOL. XL. 19 
} 
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originate from an enactment which was then made. Henry, who was so fond of 
meddling with the Church for pur of his own pecuniary gain, took care that First 
Fruits, which before his time had gone to the Pope, should thenceforth be paid to 
the Sovereign. With a view to their being duly collected, the Archbishops, Bish- 
ops, and any other bodies (of whom there were some few) exercising episcopal ju- 
risdiction, were required to send in half-yearly, to the Barons of the Exchequer, a 
return of the names of all the persons whom they had collated, instituted or ad- 
mitted in the ag six months to any ecclesiastical preferment liable to the pay- 
ment of First Fruits. The returns, which were regularly made, and have been well 
preserved, extend to all cathedral and collegiate dignities, as well as to all rectories 
and vicarages, with the exception only of benefices of a value so small as to have been 
discharged in the King’s Books from the payment of First Fruits. They are enter- 
ed on parchment rolls, which are kept in bundles, each bu ndle comprising a period 
of five years. ‘The following will give an idea of the particulars recorded : 

** Octavo die mensis Februarii, anno supradicto, Reginaldus Courtenay, clericus, 
in artibus magister, institutus est ad vicariam ecclesize oo de Leighton Beau- 
desert, in comitatu Bedfordiensi [ad praesentationem Decani et Canonicorum Liberze 
Capellae Regis infra Castellum suum de Windsor] per mortem [Joannis Buckeridge, 
clerici], ultimi incumbentis ibidem, tunc vacantem.” 

But so complete a form, not being necessary for the purposes of the return, did 
not commonly obtain, and the usual entry does not comprise the details which I 
have placed within brackets. Institution, as I need scarcely say, is a function spe- 
cially appertaining to the episcopal order, but in some instances other bodies have 
acquired the right to institute, or to admit to benefices. Thus, the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul’s, as to various parishes in Essex, and as to some in the city of London, 
exercise episcopal or quasi-episcopal rights, and the returns of such bodies are in- 
cluded under the general head of Bishops’ Certificates. Sometimes, as in the case 
of the numerous dignities in St. Paul’s Cathedral, all of which were in the gift of the 
Bishop of London, we get a two-fold return, because the practice was for the Bishop 
to *‘ collate ’’ his nominee, and for the Dean and Chapter to “‘ admit’’ him. Dur- 
ing the vacancy of a see,—and Queen Elizabeth kept the see of Ely vacant for many 

ears,—the Archbishop gave institution, so that when what is required is not found 
in its natural place, the Archbishop's certificates should always be searched. Care 
should be taken to ascertain to what jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical the bene- 
fice was subject. In the City, for example, where the parishes are very numerous 
and very small, so small that the site of the Bank of England occupies the entire 
parish of St. Christopher-le-Stocks, church included, = diversity prevailed in 
this respect. In the olden time a man liked to see the parish in which he was 
born, or his college, become a peculiar, exempt from the ordinary ecclesiastical au- 
thority of the district, and acknowledging that of some dignitary of his own choosing. 
Curious examples might be mentioned, but I will content myself with apm 
one. Cambridge is, locally, within the diocese of Ely, but King’s College, with its pre- 
cincts, which once comprised some few houses, is part of the diocese of Lincoln, whilst 
the Provost, as the head of the college is termed, formerly had the right of granting 
probate of the wills of all persons dyin within the college or its precincts. With- 
in his jurisdiction he was paramount, both in civil matters and in matters eccle- 
siastical, subject only to the Visitor appointed by the Royal Founder. So with re- 
spect to the small London parishes, one might be in the peculiar jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, its neighbor in that of the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s, and another adjoining parish might be subject to the Bishop of Rochester, 
all three being entirely independent of any authority of the local ordinary, the Bish- 
op of London. Newcourt’s Repertorium, in two volumes, is the most complete au- 
thority upon all ecclesiastical matters relating to the old diocese of London, which 
comprised the counties of Middlesex and Essex, with some parishes in adjoini 
counties. And here I may,congratulate this Society upon the thoughtful sain 
the librarian in purchasing a copy of this work, which he was able to secure at a 
price not exceeding, I imagine, one fourth of that at which any former copy had 
been sold. Newcourt wes Ragitear of the diocese of London, and derived his ma- 
terials from the records in his official custody, so that he is silent with respect to 
those parishes which, though locally within the diocese, were not subject to the 
diocesan. In such cases as these, the series of Bishops’-Certificates is most useful, 
and by its aid I have myself supplied various omissions in Newcourt. 

There is another mode in which the approximate date of Institution may be ar- 
rived at, when the actual date cannot be ascertained. An incumbent was allowed 
time for payment of the composition for First Fruits, which was secured by his bond, 
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with sureties. I forget at this moment whether the bonds themselves are preserved 
in the Public _e Office, or whether the particulars only of them are to be seen 
there. The date of tle bond is a clew to the date of Institution, and may serve in 
its place, whilst the names of the sureties are often a guide to further researches re- 
specting the incumbent. In my own investigations] have frequently been able to rest 
content with an examination of the Index to the Composition Records. This most 
useful compilation is arranged either in dioceses or in counties (my memory dves 
not enable me to say which), and the Compositions, with date of each, are arranged 
in chronological order, so that it is easy to single out and collect the succession of 
the incumbents of any ee benefice. It was probably an aid in the transac- 
tion of his duties which was prepared by some former official of the First Fruits 
office, and was afterwards peed by the nation, B. 








Joun Harvarp anp Camsrivcs Universiry.—In the article with this heading in 
the January number, after ‘* John Harvard Midlsex: Decem. 19, 0.10.0,” the fol- 
lowing lines were accidentally omitted : ; 

** On the same page, in a list of names is this : 

*‘Hawered 90. 10. 0.’” 
It is to this list in which the name ‘* Hawered”’ occurs that the next paragraph refers: 

‘*The list has been conjectured to be a summary of previous more detailed en- 
tries, but I find no sufficient evidence to support this conjecture.”’ 

1 find that I was wrong in supposing that the entry ‘‘ Midlsex’’ against Har- 
vard’s name in the ‘ Recepta’’ indicates the residence of his mother. The follow- 
ing article in the New York Nation, February 18, 1886, states the matter correctly. 


John Harvard: A Di ty Solved.—To the Editor of the Nation: Sir: It 
appears to be clear that John Harvard was born in Surrey, at Southwark, and it is 
certain that when he went up to Cambridge in 1627 he was described at Emmanuel 
College as of Middlesex. This is the matter upon which I propose to offer some 
observations, with the view of removing an apparent discrepancy, for which some 
would account by the statement that in 1627 he was probably living in London with 
x mother and her husband. How far this is satisfactory will appear from what 
‘ollows. 
The first point of inquiry is in what 1aanner in HYarvard’s time the questions ad- 
to a young man on entering college were put, and I think we are not with- 
out a guide which will lead us in a certain direction. When St. John’s College 
published the first part of its Admission Register, which begins in 1629-30, it was 
an object of interest with me to identify, for my own information, some of the places 
which appear in it in a form truly grotesque. For reasons into which I need not here 
enter, I was led to rely mainly upon sound, and, having thus succeeded in overcoming 
difficulties which appeared almost insuperable, I arrived, upon independent grounds, 
at the same conclusion as the editor of the Register {of St. John’s College], namely, 
that the entries were made from statemente taken down from the lips of the persons 
admitted ; and there was no doubt uniformity of practice among the different colleges 
of the University. 

The next point is, What was the nature of the questions? and this renders it neces- 
sary to speak of the object which they had in view. That object was not, as the man 
of to-day might suppose, the mere collection of useful statistics, but was to indicate 
for what scholarships and other advantages, restricted to those born in a certain 
district, the person admitted was eligible. It is ignorance of this leading fact which 
has led into error those who hitherto have attempted to explain the matter. The 
place at which the person was residing when he went up to the University, was 
foreign to the scope of inquiry ; the place of birth being alone material. 

The chief question, then, which was put to John Harvard at Emmanuel College 
‘was, where he was born, and the entry of Middlesex leaves no doubt that his reply 
was ‘‘in London.’’ It is stated that the precise locality of his birth was the High 
Street of Southwark, and the statement derives corroboration from that which pro- 
ceeded from his own lips. The High Street of Southwark, which extended south- 
ward from London Bridge to the spot where stood St. Margaret’s Hall, formed part 
of the City of London, being included in the City Ward of Bridge Without, so that 
@ person born in that street properly described himself as born in London. Zz. 
Cambridge, England, Feb. 12, 1886, 
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ProciamMaTion, 1814.—The Register has been furnished by N. J. Herrick, Esq., 
with the following interesting document from the original in the possession of Mrs. 
Charles A. Milliken, of Malden, Mass. 

A Proclamation. 

Whereas, Sir John Sherbroke did by proclamation capture all that part of the 
District of Maine lying betwixt the Penobscot & St. Croix Rivers for and in behalf 
of His Majesty the King of Great Britain, 1 do by all the power in me vested declare 
it recaptured excepting Castine & Eastport for and in behalf of the United States 
of America, and the subjects thereof having again become citizens are hereby or- 
dered to conduct themselves accordingly. 

And whereas, it has been customary for British officers to declare 4 extent of 
sea coasts in a state of blockade without a sufficient force to enforce such blockade ; 
Ido by my power as aforesaid declare all the Ports, Harbors, Rivers, Bays, and 
Inlets from the River Penobscot to the River St. Croix that remain in actual Pos- 
session of the En’y in a state of vigorous blockade, having under my command a 
sufficient force to enforce the same, and the officers under my command are hereby 
ordered to govern themselves accordingly. 

Done on board the Schooner Faun in Niachias River this 17th day of November 
1814 and nailed to the Flagstaff of the Fort at Machias. 

ALEXANDER MILLIKEN, 
Commander of the private armed Schooner Faun. 





Facts GATHERED FROM THE Town Recorps or Norwicu, Cr., sy Frank Patmer.— 

Mr. Issac Lawrence Sen. d. 19 Apr. 1731, aged 73 years. His wife, Abigail, d. 
13 Sept. 1726, in the 64th year of her age. 

Isaac Lawrence (son of the above) mar. Susannah Read 15 Apr. 1708. Their 
children were 

Samuel, b. 27 May 1710: 

Hannah, b. 18 Mar. 1711-12: 

Deborah, b. 6 May 1714: and their son Jonathan, who d. 20 May 1733. 

Isaac mar. 2d, Oct. 9, 1755, Mary Jackson, he being then styled ‘* Deacon.”’ 


The children of Samuel Lawrence* (above) by his wife Mary were 


Josiah, b. 18 Aug. 1734: 
Jonathan, b. 15 Apr. 1736: 
Samuel, b. 5 Jan’y 1738-9: 
Mary, b. 8 Apr. 1741: 
Hannah, b. 23 July 1743: 
John, b. 19 Feb. 1745-6. 
Deborah, b. 23 Jan’y 1747-8: 
Anne, b. 21 Dec. 1754: 
Susannah, b. 8 Feb. 1757. 


Hannah Lawrence (dau. of Isaac Jr. above) mar. 28 Feb. 1740 David Palmer 
{son of Thomas), and had by him 

Diah, b. 31 Jan’y 1740-1: 

John Davis, b. 1 Apr. 1743: 

Hannah, b. 15 Apr. 1744. 

an b. 12 Jan’y 1745-46 (who mar. Darius Webb ; see Giles Memorial, p. 


David, b. 3 Aug. 1747: 

Lydia, b. 14 July, 1749: 

Susannah, b. 11 Mar. 1752. 

~ nee Lawrence (son of Samuel above) mar. 18 Mar. 1761 Mary Branch, and 


a 
Mary, b. 19 Dec. 1761: 
Josiah, b. 29 Nov. 1763: 
Lucy, b. 23 Apr. 1765. ° 
Jonathan Lawrence (above) mar. Zeruiah Orsmby 29 Aug. 1759, and had 
Reuben, b. 23 June 1760: 
Lydia, b. 15 Jan’y 1762: 
Joanna, b. 31 May 1765. 


h 


* Samuel Lawrence’s inventory was taken 25 July, 1759. 
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Samuel Lawrence (son of Samuel above) mar. 27 Nov. 1766 Thankfull Cady and 
had 
Solomon, b. 14 Sept. 1767. 

Hannah Lawrence (dau. of Samuel above) mar. 12 Sept. 1765 Samuel Palmer (son 
of Samuel, and gr’d-son of Thomas), and had 

Desire, b. 3 June 1766: 

Molly, b. 2 Apr. 1769. 


Note.—Mr. Isaac Lawrence, Sen., was the son of John Lawrence, originally of 
Watertown, but afterwards of Groton, Mass. He ‘‘ Publickly owned ye Covenant 
of Grace ’’ at the First Church of Norwich, Conn., in 1700; and was ‘‘ Received 
into Full Communion ”’ in 1702. He was, as was his son Isaac Lawrence, Jr., one 
of the seven members—‘ the seven pillars on which the church rested ’’—forming 
10 Dec. 1723, the Newent or Third Ecclesiastical Society of Norwich, Conn. The 
Rev. Daniel Kirtland (the father of the Rey. Samuel Kirtland, the famous mission- 
ary to the Oneida Indians, and the grandfather of John Thornton Kirkland, presi- 
dent of Harvard College, 1810-1828) was another of the seven and their first pastor. 

Our town records spell the name ‘‘ Lawrance,’’ though in every case it is spelled 
‘* Lawrence ”’ by the family and in the church records. The earliest town records 
exist only in a copy. 





GuitrorD GengaLocies.—Alyan Talcott, M.D., of Guilford, Conn., will furnish 
in MS. for a moderate consideration, extended genealogical notes of the descendants 
of any of the early fathers of Guilford. The records will be arranged in families in a 
regular order, giving dates of birth, marriage and death, and bringing the line down 
to the present time, covering about two hundred and fifty years. The families bear- 
ing the following names have their records nearly completed: Bartlett, Benton, 
Bishop, Blatchly, Bradley, Bristol, Burges, Chittenden, Coan, Collins, Crampton, 
Cruttenden, Dowd, Dudley, Evarts, Field, Fowler, Graves, Griswold, Hall, Hand, 
Hart, Hill, Hotchkiss, Hubbard, Johnson, Kimberly, Landon, Lee, Leete, Meigs, 
Munger, Mnrray, Norton, Parmelee, Pierson, Robinson, Rossiter, Ruggles, Russell, 
Scranton, Seward, Shelley, Starr, Stowe, Weld, Willard. 

Extensive notes can also be given of the following: Baldwin, Coe, Conklin, 
Davis, Foster, French, Hopton, Hoyt, Jones, Kirkham, Soper, Spencer, Stevens, 
Talman, Vaill, Walkley, Ward, Wilcox. 





Scotcu Recorp Examrnations.—The Government has made provision for exam- 
inations which are purely antiquarian or genealogical, without office fees, it being 
distinctly understood that such examinations have no legal bearing. 

In order to obtain permission, the person for whom the work is to be done must 
a Py y. letter to Thomas Dickson, es Curator of the Historical Department of 
i. . General Register House at Edinburgh. 

As the Government must be well satisfied as regards the antiquarian or genea- 
logical character of the work, it would be well to state, in asking permission, that 
the examinations will be conducted by some one well known at Edinburgh. No 
better name could be suggested than the Rev. Walter MacLeod, for he is considered 
the man there for such work, his charges are reasonable, and he acts there for the 
leading libraries and antiquarian societies. A. D. W. Frenca. 





Wasurneton, &c. Extracts from the Parish Register of Hurst, co. Berks, commu- 
nicated by the Rev. Francis J. Poynton, rector of Kelston, Somersetshire, England.— 

Marriages. 1587 Aug. 3, John Washington & Alice Nashe, Widow. 

Burials. 1600 Aug. 30 John Washington. 

Marr: 1601 April 21 Thomas Newheire (sic, I consider for Newherie, ¥. 3. p.] & 
Alice Washington. 

Marr: 1656 July 21 Mr Humplirey Newberry & Mrs. Katherine Hestar. 

Marr: 1646 Mr. John Deane Mrs. Mary Blagrave. 
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QUERIES. 

Founprrs oF Ipswicu, Mass.—What are all the names of the persons who settled 
at Ipswich in 1633? 

Felt gives the names of John Winthrop, Jr., William Clerk, Robert Coles, Tho- 
mas Howlett, John Biggs, John Gage, Thomas Hardy, William Perkins, John 
ee and William Serjeant, and states there are three wanting to make up the 

ist. A. D. W. F. 





GurtLey.—Can any one give me information concerning William Gurtley, ‘‘ of 
Boston,*’ Matross in Col. Lamb’s N. Y. Reg’t of Artillery, Continental army, dur- 
ing revolution, and ‘‘ served through war”? F. E. Hurtey. 

Dives, N. Y. 





Tuomas THacaer, JR., merchant, oldest son of Rev. Thomas Thacher of the Old 
South, married Mary, daughter of Major Thomas Savage. Are there any descend- 
ants of any child or children of this marriage surviving? Peter, the minister of the 
New North Church, died without children. So also, so far as is known, did Thomas, 
a mariner, though twice married. John married Mary Mould, August 4, 1709. 
The Boston records show no children, nor the death of either husband or wife. If 
they removed from Boston, whither? The daughter Elizabeth died at the age of 
seven, as appears from the journal of her uncle, Rev. Peter, of Milton. The only 
other child, Mary, appears to have married George Kilcup, May 15, 1712. ‘The 
birth of two children of this marriage is recorded, George and Samuel, but no fur- 
ther notice of this family is found in the Boston records. 

Information on the subject of this inquiry would be gratefully received. . 

85 Milk Street, Boston. P. THacuer. 





Crarke.—W ho was Elizabeth, wife of William Clarke, of Ipswich, Mass., about 


650? 
John Winthrop, Jr., William Clarke and several others, were the founders of 
Ipswich, Mass., in 1639. Address G. Apert Lewis. 
1834 De Lancey Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Atwet..—In Boltwood’s ‘Hadley Families” appears the following: ‘‘ Oliver 
Atwell married June 8, 1781, Jerusha Smith.’’ Said Gliver was born in 1755, and 
was a soldier of the Revolution. Can any one give his ancestry, parentage and 
birth-place? Was he a descendant of Benjamin Atwell mentioned in Savage’s Gen- 
> ad Geo. W. ATWELL, JR. 

ama, N. 





Szars.—Jacob Sears, of Lancaster, Mass., circa 1790, had sons Jacob, Jr., Arte- 
mas and David ; perhaps other children. 
Any information relative to him, his birth-place, parents and wife, will be thank- 
fully received by Samuet P. May. 
ewton, Mass. 





Driver.—Information is wanted of the previous or past history of Richard Dri- 
ver, who married Nov. 16, 1758, Ann Wilson Robinson, who was born in 1740, and 
died in Boston, Nov. 11, 1779, as found on Trinity Church record, where the bap- 
tisms of their seven children are given. Their names were: Rosanna, m. James 
Holbrook; Mary, m. John Berry; Ann Wilson, m. Richard Motley: Richard; 
Richard Thomas; Victor John; Sarah. He married second, May 3, 1781, Mary 
Christopher, as found recorded in Trinity Church records, Boston. His will was 
probated in Suffolk County, August 14, 1792. Anything concerning the aforesaid 
will be gladly received by TTHEW A. STICKNEY. 

119 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 





TuaacuEer.—In the London Guardian of Feb. 17, 1886, we find the following no- 
tices, which we insert as being of interest to many readers of the Reaisrsr : 

** One we reward will be paid for the discovery of the record of the marriage 
of Peter Thacher and Anne in 1614, probably in the County of Somerset. 





in 
Mr. Thacher was Vicar of Milton Glevedon, Somerset, from 1616 to 1622, and Rec- 
tor of St. Edmund’s io Salisbury, from 1622 to 1640.” 
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‘* One pound reward will be paid for the discovery of the record of the birth of 


Thomas, son of Peter and Anne Thacher, believed to be May 1, 1620, prob- 
ably in the County of Somerset. Address, in each case, Rev. F. W. Weaver, Mil- 
ton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath.’ 





REpuigs. 

Brusu (ante, p. 106).—Observing in the Recisrer for the current year, page 106, 
the inquiry of ‘* Delta ’’ regarding Crean Brush, and thinking that whatever [ may 
contribute, if it do no good can do no harm, I will remark that 1 find in Hall’s 
Eastern Vermont, page 609, in a biographical notice of Crean Brush, the following : 

‘* With the adjournment of the Assembly on the 3d of April, ended Mr. Brush’s 
career as a legislator.’’ .... ‘*‘ During the summer which followed the commence- 
ment of hostilities in the colonies, Mr. Brush probably remained in the city of New 
sae working as best he might for the good of the King. In the fall he repaired 
to Boston.” 


The address of the author referred to is B. H. Hall, Esq., Troy, N.Y. 
Bennington, Vt. G. W. Harman. 


Free 1n Boston, 1775 (ante, p. 106).—‘* 1775, May 17. On the evening of this 
day, a store on the south side of the Town Dock, occupied as a barrack by British 
Troops, took fire by the bursting of some cartridges, imprudently handled by the 
soldiers. About thirty warehouses and buildings were destroyed, with great part 
of the effects, contained in them, some of which were donations to the town, for re- 
relief of the inhabitants suffering under the oppressive Port Bill.’”’-—Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Coll., 1st Series, 3, 271. 


Historical INTELLIGENCE. 


Cot. Cuester’s Oxrorp MarricunaTions AND Marriage Licences, Epitep By 
JoszrH Fostrer.—Mr. Foster, the well-known genealogist, author of the British 
Peerage and Baronetage, and other works, has recently purchased, at a cost exceed- 
ing £1000, the late Col. Chester’s Oxford Matriculations Registers, 7 Vols., and 
Marriage Licences, 5 Vols., with the intention of printing these intrinsically price- 
Jess MSS. uniformly with the — of the Harleian Society, for the advantage 
of his numerous genealogical friends in America, as a memorial of the great and 
good work he did for them in England. He makes this preference because, so far 
as England is concerned, he would like to retain for himself the monopoly of these 
manuscripts, and because he believes the American people will appreciate the labors 
of their own countryman far more fully than Englishmen would, as the proposed 
work will enable them to place printed copies of these distant and inaccessible Old 
England registers on the shelves of their very own libraries ready for immediate 
reference. He therefore appeals to Americans to reciprocate his efforts, and hold 
him harmless from pecuniary loss, by subscribing for 250 copies of these works, 
which he desires to print only for them. 

It is obvious that a work on such a scale as this can only be produced at a great 
cost. Including the very heavy sum paid for Col. Chester’s manuscripts, and the 
vast amount of trained labor involved in transcribing them for publication (the an- 
notation the editor proposes to do himself as a labor of love), the actual expense of 
bringing out the work is estimated as between two and three thousand pounds. It 
cannot be expected that so great an expense should be incurred till sufficient promises 
of support have been received to warrant the editor in putting it in hand without 
prospect of heavy loss. The Oxford Matriculations will be issued in two volumes 
at a subscription price of ten guineas (not ¢wo guineas as printed in the January 
Recister). As an inducement for Col. Chester’s friends and American genealogists 
to codperate with the editor, the work will be offered at nine guineas to those who 
subscribe for two copies, and at eight guineas to those who subscribe for three. 

The Marriage Licences will be issued in five large royal octavo volumes, at £2. 
128. 6d. a volume. 

This enterprise is heartily commended by the editor of the Recisrzr to the pat- 
ronage of the American people. 

Mr. Foster’s address is 21 Boundary Road, London, N. W., England. 
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Parisn Recister or Witton, Enctanp.—The oldest register of the parish of 
Wilton, Somersetshire, entitled, ‘*‘ A Boocke of ae whearin are conteyned the 
names of those w*4 have beene Christnied, Wedded, and Buried w’thin the P’ish 
of Wilton ffrom the yeare of our Lorde God 1558 untill the yere 1714,’ has been 
transcribed by Mr. Houghton Spencer, and will be published by subscription. The 
work will consist of 80 pages, corresponding with the number in the original. The 
price will be 5s. post free. Any profit arising from the publication will be devoted 
to the funds of the voluntarily supported Parish School of Wilton. Address Hough- 
ton Spencer, Corse, Taunton, England. 





Fiercuer Fawiry Union.—This association, instituted at Lowell, Aug. 30, 1876, 
and consisting of descendants of Robert Fletcher of Concord, Mass., will hold its 
fourth meeting at Lowell, Mass., August 25 and 26, 1886. 





LzicuTon GenEaLocy.—This book, noticed in the January number, was published 
by subscription at #3 instead of the price there named. It is an octavo of 127 Pages, 
and copies can be furnished at the subscription price by the author, Mr. T. F. Jor- 
dan, Metuchen, N. J. 





Town H:srorizs in PREPARATION.—Persons having facts or documents relating to 
any of these towns are advised to send them at once to the person engaged in writ- 
ing the history of that town. 

Durham, N. H.—At a town meeting in March last $900 was apparel for 
publishing a history of the town. An additional sum is to be raised by subscrip- 
tion. The work is placed in the hands of a committee consisting of Lucien Thomp- 
son, W.S. Meserve, Joshua B. Smith, E. Jenkins and J. W. Coe. It is proposed 
that the price of the book shall be between three and five dollars a copy. 





GENEALOGIES IN PREPARATION.—Persons of the several names are advised to fur- 
nish the compilers of these genealogies with records of their own families and ot her 
information which they think may be useful. We would suggest that all facts of 
interest illustrating family history or character be communicated, especially service 
under the U.S. government, the holding of other offices, graduation from colleges 
or professional schools, occupation, with places and dates of births, maceinaets resi- 
dence and death. When there are more than one christian name they should all 
2° aaven in fall if possible. No initials should be used when the full names are 

nown. 

Conant. By Frederick Odell Conant, A.M., 229 Commercial Street, Portland, 
Me.—Mr. Conant has spent much time and money in collecting materials for this 
work, and has now enough matter to fill a substantial octavo volume. The records 
include the Connet, Connett and Connit families. It will be embellished with a 
view of All Saints Church, East Budleigh, England, where Roger Conant was bap- 
tized, and other engravings, such as portraits, autographs, etc. Circulars and 
blanks for genealogical returns will be furnished on application. A limited num- 
ber of copies will be printed. Price $5, with the right to advance the price after 
the subscription is closed. Correspondence in regard to family portraits and resi- 
dences is solicited. 

Gile and Guile. By Charles Burleigh, Portland, Me. 

Ginn, Genn, or Ghen. By Thomas Smyth, 3 Cordis St., Charlestown, Mass.— 
Mr. Smyth has a large collection of materials relating to this family, which was early 
in Northumberland County, Va., and later of Dorchester and Caroline Counties, 
Maryland ; Barnstable County, Mass., and the eastern part of Maine. 

Goodrich.—The Goodrich Association, which has issued two parts of the ‘* Good- 
rich Family Memorial,’’ having obtained new and important matter, have abandon- 
ed their design to issue a third part of this work, and announce that Parts I. and 
11. will, if sufficient subscription be obtained, be enlarged and thoroughly revised, 
and with the matter intended for Part III. published in one volume of not less than 
275 pages. Price to subscribers $2.50. Money already received for Part III. will 
be returned or oe towards the new work. Address H. ©. Goodrich, secretary 
and treasurer of the Association, 70 Ogden Place, Chicago, Ill. 
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Hayward and Howard.—By Marcus T. Janes, No. 8 Mathewson Street, Providence, 
R. I.—Mr. Janes is preparing a genealogy and brief history of the descendants of 
William Hayward, of Swansea, mg now generally bearing the name of Howard. 

Kidder.—Miss §. B. Kidder is collecting materials for a full genealogy of the 
Kidders in the United States. All communications will be thankfully received from 
persons possessed of any facts concerning them. The codperation of those of the 
name is respectful rape. Address Miss S. B. Krppzr, 39 Court St., Boston. 

Kidder. By F. ¥. idder, Allston, Mass.—The work which will be put to press 
this spring will be a history of the family in 9 and a genealogical record of 
the descendants of James Kidder, of Billerica, Mass., through his son John, who 
married, in 1684, Lydia Parker of Chelmsford, 

Leach. By Josiah Granville Leach, 733 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Having been engaged for more than a year past in gathering material for a gene- 
alogy of the family descended from Lawrence Leach, one of the planters that came 
in the “‘ fleet’’ with Rev. Francis Higginson, 1629, and settled at Salem, Mass., 
where he continued to live until his death, 1662. The compiler solicits correspon- 
dence with all who have information to‘give, or who desire information, with refer- 
ya ag persons bearing the name of Leach, or that have intermarried with the 
amily. 

L’ Hommedien.—By Frederick L’Hommedien, of Deep River, Conn. 


Philbrick. By Rev. Jacob Chapman, Exeter, N. H.—The book, which has be- 


fore been announced in the RecisTer, will be put to press as soon as the author re- 
ceives orders for a sufficient number of volumes to pay for printing and binding the 
book. Price $2 a copy. 

Sears, Sare, Sayer, Sayre. By Samuel P. May, Newton, Mass.—Mr. May is 
preparing a genealogical record of the descendants of Richard Sares, who settled in 

armouth, Mass., circ. 1640, and requests all possible information from any source 
in regard to the genealogy and history of this family. Information is solicited as 
to other families of the same name, of which there are several in this country and 
Canada, and of those by name of Sayre, Sayer, etc., especially as to what is known 
of their English ancestry. Blanks for family record will be mailed on application. 

Smith. By H. Allen Smith, 13 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.—This genealogy 
will be devoted to the descendants of Rev. Nehemiah Smith, who came to this coun- 
try in 1637, and died at Norwich, Ct., in 1686. 1t covers a period of ten genera- 
tions, and includes one generation after the change of name by marriage. It now 
numbers 400 families. Any information will be gratefully received. Somethin 
in a biographical way is desired, if convenient—education, occupation, professiona 
or military life. Photographs from life or from portraits or profiles are desired ; 
also of plate, arms, furniture and other antiquities. Gravestone inscriptions and 
obituary notices will be of use. It is intended to publish the work at a price just 
sufficient to cover the cost. Circulars will be furnished to those who apply. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


New-Enctanp Historic GengaLocicaL Sociery. 


Boston, Mass., January 6, 1886.—The annual meeting was held at the Society’s 
House, 18 Somerset Street, this afternoon at three o’clock, the president, the Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder, in the chair. 

The recording secretary, David Green Haskins, Jr., read the record of the pro- 
ceedings at the December meeting. 

George K. Clarke, LL.B., in behalf of the nominating committee, reported a list 
of officers for the current year, and the persons nominated were unanimously 
elected. The officers for 1886 are : 


President.—Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Ph.D., LL.D., of Boston, Massachusetts. 

Vice-Presidents.—Hon. Joseph Williamson, A.M., of Belfast, Maine; Hon. Jo- 
seph B. Walker, A.B., of Concord, New Hampshire ; Hon. Horace Fairbanks, of 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont ; Hon. George C. Richardson, of Boston, Massachusetts ; 
Hon. John R. Bartlett, A.M., of Providence, Rhode Island; Hon. Edwin H. Bug- 
bee, of Killingly, Connecticut. 
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Honorary Vice-Presidents.—George William Curtis, LL.D., of West New Brigh- 
ton, N. Y.; Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes, LL.D., of Fremont, Ohio; Hon. John 
Wentworth, LL.D., of Chicago, Ill.; Hon. William A. Richardson, LL.D., of 
Washington, D. %.; Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, D.D., of Crawfordsville, Ind. ; 
Lyman C. Draper, LL.D., of Madison, Wis.; Rt. Rev. William S. Perry, 
D.D. D., of Davenport, Iowa ; Rev. William G. Eliot, D.D., of St. Louis. 
Mo.; Rt. Rev. William I. Kip, D.D., LL.D., of San Francisco, Cal.; Rev. 
Charlies Breck, D.D., of Wellsboro’, Pa.; Rev. Edward D. Neill, A.B., of St. 
Paul, Minn. ; Hon. Hovey K. Clarke, of Detroit, Mich.; Charles C. Jones, LL.D., 
of Savannah, Ga.; Rev. Willard F. Mallalieu, D.D., of New Orleans, La. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M., of Boston, Mass. 

Recording Secretary.—David Greene Haskins, Jr., A.M., of Cambridge, Mass. 

Treasurer.—Benjamin Barstow Torrey, of Boston, Mass. 

Historiographer.—Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., of Newton, Mass. 

Librarian.—John Ward Dean, A.M., of Boston, Mass. 

Directors.—Hon Nathaniel Foster Safford, A.B., Milton ; Hon. William Claflin, 
LL.D., Newton, Mass.; William G. Means, Boston; Charles L. Flint, A.M., 
Boston; Hon. John F. Andrew, A.M., Boston. 

Committee on Finance.—Hon. Alvah A. Burrage, Boston; Cyrus Woodman, 
A.M., Cambridge; Hon. Samuel C. Cobb, Boston; Hamilton A. Hill, A.M., 
Seon s J. Montgomery Sears, A.B., Boston; William Wilkins Warren, Esq., 

ton. 

Committee on Publication.—John Ward Dean, A.M., Boston: Rev. Lucius 
R. Paige, D.D., Cambridge; Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M., Boston; Jere- 
miah Colburn, A.M., Boston; William B. Trask, Boston; Henry Li. Edes, Bos- 
ton; Henry E. Waite, West Newton ; Francis E. Blake, Boston. 

Committee on Memorials.—John Ward Dean, A.M., Boston; Albert H. Hoyt, 
A.M., Boston; Rev. Henry A. Hazen, A.M., Auburndale; J. Gardner White, 
A.M., Cambridge; William B. Trask, Boston ; Daniel T. V. Huntoon, Canton ; 
Arthur M. Alger, LL.B., Taunton. 

Committee on Heraldry.—Abner CO. Goodell, Jr., A.M., Salem: Hon. Thomas C. 
Amory, A.M., Boston; Augustus T. Perkins, A.M., Boston; George B. Chase, 
A.M., Boston; John OC. J. Brown, Boston; George K. Clarke, LL.B., Needham. 

Committee on the Library.—Jobn T. Hassam, <M. Boston ; Willard S. Allen, 
A.M., Boston; Jeremiah Colburn, A.M., Boston; William B. Trask, Boston; 
Deloraine P. Corey, Malden; Edmund IT’. Eastman, M.D., Boston; Walter Adams, 
A.M., Framingham. 

Commitice on Papers and Essays.—Rev. Honey A. Hazen, A.M., Auburndale ; 
Rey. [Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., Newton; Rev. David G. Haskins, S.T.D., Cam- 
bridge ; William C. Bates, Newton; Charles C. Coffin, Boston ; Rev. Artemas B. 
Muzzey, A.M., Cambridge; Rev. Waldo Burnett, A.M., Southboro’; Alexander 
Williams, Boston. 

Col. Wilder, having for the eighteenth time been elected president of the society, 
proceeded to deliver bis annual address, which is printed in full in this number of 
the Recister (ante, pp. 138-146). 

After the address Mr. Wilder called the Hon. George C. Richardson, vice-presi- 
dent for Massachusetts, to the chair, and withdrew, the members rising as he pass- 
ed from the hall. 

Hon. Nathaniel F. Safford offered a preamble and resolution which was unani- 
mously passed, that whereas our venerable president has secured to this society for 
building purposes a sum exceeding $25,000, collected personally by himself, the 
profound thanks of the society be tendered to him for his earnest and successful 
efforts in its behalf, and that thanks be also extended to the noble and generous 
benefactors who have contributed this munificent endowment. 

The following annual reports were then presented : 

Rev. Edmund F Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported that fifty-eight 
resident and ten as members had been added to the society during the 
year. Healso reported the usual correspondence relating to historical subjects. 


Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., the historiographer, reported the number of 
members who have died during the year, as far as known, to be thirty-nine, and 
that the average age was 73 years, 4 months, 27 days. Memorial sketches have been 
prepared and printed as promptly as the space at command will allow. 

njamin B. Torrey, the treasurer, reported the total income of the year to be 
$3,637.92, and the current expenses $3,510.61, leaving a balance on hand of 
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$127.31. The amount of the Librarian's Fund is $12,763.13 ; of the Life Member- 
ship Fund, $10,947.74; of the Bradbury Fund, $2,500; of the Towne Memorial 
Fund, $3,654.90 ; of the Barstow Fund, $939.30; of the Bond Fund, $859.46 ; of 
the Cushman Fund, $97.51; of the Sever Fund, $5,000; of the Alden Fund, 
$1,000 ; of the Russell Fund, $3,000; and of the Building Fund, $25,028.19 ; 
making a total of the several funds in the hands of the treasurer of $65,790.23. 

John W. Dean, the librarian, reported that 522 volumes and 1878 pamphlets had 
been added to the library during the year. ‘The library now contains 20,778 vol- 
umes, and 64,604 pamphlets. 1 : 

John T. Hassam, chairman of the committee on English Research, reported grat- 
ifying results, particularly in relation to the ancestry and birth of the founder of 
enced College (Rc. xxxix. 265, 325). 2 

Rev. Henry A. Hazen, chairman of the committee on papers, reported that nine 
papers had been read before the society during the year. 

Col. Albert H. Hoyt, secretary of the committee on memorials, reported that the 
fourth volume of ‘* Memorial Biographies ’’ had been completed and issued. 

John T. Haseam, chairman of the library committee, John W. Dean, chairman 
of the publishing committee, and Abner C. Goodell, Jr., chairman of the committee 
on heraldry, submitted the reports of these several committees. 


Marne GeENEaALocicat Socrery. 


Portland, Wednesday, January 27, 1886.—The annual meeting, adjourned to this 
evening, was held in Reception Hall, F. M. Ray, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The nominating committee reported the following list of officers, the first presi- 
dent of the society, John F. Anderson, having declined a reélection. The candi- 
dates were elected, namely : 

President.—William H. Smith. 

Vice-President.—F. M. Ray. 

Treasurer.—Frederick UO. Conant. 

Secretary.—Charles Burleigh. 

Librarian.—Stephen M. Watson. 

F. O. Conant, the treasurer, reported that the receipts for the last year were 
$85.35, expenses $67.50, balance in the treasury $17.75. 

F. M. Ray read a paper, entitled *‘ A Batch of Old Papers and Books.” 

L. D. Chapman read a paper on the ** Ancient Military of Stroudwater.’’ 

John T. Hull read a paper, entitled “‘ A Stranger’s Grave: James Bannatyne.” 

Abstracts of these papers were printed in the Eastern Argus, Jan. 28, 1886. 


Viren Historica Socrery. 


Richmond, Saturday, January 23, 1886.—A meeting of the executive committee 
was held this evening, William Wirt Henry, chairman, and Robert A. Brock, 
secretary. 

A “4 list of donations of books, relics and manuscripts, was reported, amon, 
them a highly interesting document from George Fortunatus Judah, Searcher o 
Records, Spanish Town, Jamaica, W.I., namely, a handsomely engrossed copy of 
the Royal Charter granted by Charles II., Sept. 27, 1668, to the Royal African So- 
ciety, the head of which was James, Duke of York, brother to the king. A descrip- 
tion of this document and a history of the company is printed in a report of this 
meeting, in the Richmond Dispatch, Jan. 24, 1886. 

Letters from several gentlemen were read, among them one from B. F. Stevens of 
London, in relation to his proposition to furnish the United States government with 
copies of unpublished documents relating to the American Revolution, in the public 
and private depositories of Europe ; another from George H. Moore, LL.D., of New 
York, in relation to the record, Feb. 21, 1682, given in Hening’s Statutes at Large 
of Virginia, in which John Buckner is stated to have been called before Lord Culpeper 
and his Council for bagay> the laws of 1680 without his excellency’s license, and 
ordered to give bonds in £100 ‘‘ not to print anything thereafter until his Majesty’s 
pleasure be known.”” Dr. Moore inquires whether this record has ‘‘ ever been 
further fortified or discredited.” The Secretary replies, that the records quoted by 
Hening were destroyed April 3, 1865, when the Court of Appeals building was 
burnt, but there is no reason to doubt that the entry was in the records. 


February 27.—A meeting was held at 8 o’clock this evening, Mr. Henry chairman, 
and Mr. Brock secretary. 
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Gifts of books, relics and manuscripts were reported. Mr. Brock, the correspond- 
ing secretary, reported that the next volume of the Society’s collections, relating to 
= Huguenot Emigration to America (anée, pages 110-11), has been committed to 
the printer. 


Ruope Istanp Historica Socrery. 


Providence, Tuesday, Nov. 17, 1885.—The regular fortnightly meeting was held 
last evening, the president, William Gammell, LL.D., in the chair. 

A paper on ‘‘ The Huguenot Influence in Rhode Island,’’ by Miss Esther Bernon 
Carpenter, of South Kingston, was read by Prof. Lincoln. ‘The paper is printed in 
full in the Providence Journal, Nov. 18, 1885. 


ar 1.—A stated meeting was held this evening, President Gammell in the 
chair. ; 

Amasa Eaton, of Providence, read a paper on “‘ French Spoliation Claims and 
Rhode Island Claimants.” An abstract of this paper is printed in the Evening 
Bulletin, Providence, Dec. 2, 1885. 


eer 15.—A stated meeting was held this evening, President Gammell 
presiding. 
Carl W. Ernst of Boston, editor of The Beacon, formerly a resident of Providence, 
read a paper on “‘ International Law: its Theory and Practice as Defined by Henr 
Wheaton.”” He was followed by Hon. Abraham Payne with a ‘‘ Biographica 
Sketch of Henry Wheaton,’’ who was born in Providence Nov. 27, 1785. Abstracts 
are printed in the Evening Bulletin, Dec. 16, 1885. 

er 29.—A stated meeting was held this evening, President Gammell in the 
chair. 

George C. Mason, Jr., of Newport, read a paper on ‘* Apprenticeship and the 
a 1 a System.” The paper is printed in full in the Evening Bulletin, 

ec. 30, 1885. 


Cuicaco Historica Socrery. 


Chicago, Iil., Wednesday, Nov. 17, 1885.—The annual meeting was held this day, 
Hon. E. B. Washburne in the chair. 

The librarian, Albert D. Hager, submitted his annual report, which showed that 
the accessions of books to the Library were 2709 bound volumes and 4532 pamphlets, 
which added to former collections made 12,024 bound books, and 35,388 pamphlets, 
a total of 47,412 books. Of these, 1308 were purchased with the income from the 
** Lucretia Pond Fund.’’ 

During the year 795 volumes have been bound at an expense of $760.15, of which 
314 were newspaper files, and a large proportion of the other were serials and the 
publications of sister societies. 

The entire expenses for the year, including bills for book-binding, salaries, taxes, 
&c., were $1869.86. A balance of $725.30 was in the Society's treasury. 

Hon. Thomas Drummond, in behalf of the family of the late I. N. Arnold, pre- 
sented an oil portrait of Mr. Arnold, late President of the Society, which Mr. 
Washburne received for the Society with appropriate remarks. 

Mr. E. G. Mason, for the Executive Committee, made a report of the two trust 
funds of the late Jonathan Burr and Miss Lucretia Pond. The Burr Fund of $2000 
is safely invested in 6% interest bearing bonds, and $120 accumulated interest is in 
the treasury. 

The ** Lucretia Pond Fund”’ amounts to $13,500, which is also safely invested. 
The accumulated interest, at last annual meeting, was $971.96. The amount re- 
ceived since is $810, making $1781.96. Of this amount $1400.53 have been ex- 
pended in the purchase of books. 

Hon. A. H. Burley, for Trustees of the ‘‘ Gilpin Fund,’’ made report showin 
that the total of that fund was $71.279.67. Rev. M. Woolsey Stryker, Hempstead 
Washburne and John Moses were elected members. 


An election of officers for the ensuing year was then held, and the following was 


the result of the election: 
President.—Hon. E. B. Washburne. 
Vice-Presidents.—First, Edward G. Mason ; second, Alexander C. McClurg. 
Treasurer.—Henry H. Nash. 
Secretary and Librarian.—Albert D. Hager. 
Executive Committee-—Hon. Mark Skinner, Hon. D. K. Pearsons. 
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NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Prepared by the Rev. Incrgasse N. Tarsox, D.D., Historiographer of the Society. 


Tue historiographer would inform the society, that the sketches pre- 
pared for the Reaister are necessarily brief in consequence of the 
limited space which can be appropriated. All the facts, however, he is 
able to gather, are retained in the Archives of the Society, and will aid in 
more extended memoirs for which the “Towne Memorial Fund,” the gift 
of the late William B. Towne, A.M., is provided. Four volumes, printed 
at the charge of this fund, entitled “ Mzemor1aL BioGrapuies,” edited by 

_ the Committee on Memorials, have been issued. They contain memoirs of 
all the members who have died from the organization of the society to the 
year 1862. A fifth volume is in preparation. 


Witttam Parsons, ., & benefactor and life member, admitted June 2, 1847, 
was born is Gloucester, Mass., August 30, 1804, and died in Newton, Mass., July 
1, 1885, aged 80 years and 10 months. 

His earliest American ancestor was Jeffrey Parsons, of Gloucester, and we are 
indebted chiefly to Hon. John J. Babson, of Gloucester, for the following details of 
his family line. Jeffrey' Parsons and Sarah Vinson married Nov. 11, 1657. He died 
Aug. 19, 1687. She died Jan. 12, 1708. Jeffrey,” born Jan. 31, 1666, married Abi- 

il Younglove, of Ipswich, May 5, 1686. The date of his death is not known. 
She died in 1734. Jonathan,’ born Feb. 8, 1687, married Lydia Stanwood, Feb. 1, 
1711. Among their children were twin sons. James,* one of these twins, born 
Feb. 15, 1722, married Noy. 8, 1744, Abigail Tarr. They settled in Sandy Bay, 
now Rockport, Mass. He died in January, 1789. James,® born Oct. 25, 1746, 
married Deborah Lane in 1767, and died August 20, 1796. William ,* married Mar- 
tha Post, and died Nov. 3, 1823, leaving an only son, the subject of this sketch. 

William’ Parsons was married to Georgiana B. Messer, of Stratford, N. H., Dec. 
10, 1834. She was born in that town, March 14, 1816. From this marriage there 
were seven children, four sons and three daughters. Of these one son died in 1858, 
and one daughter in 1883. Three sons and two daughters, with their mother, 
survive. 

Mr. Parsons having lost his father, who died when the son was nineteen years old, 
was called naturally to take charge of the business and shipping interests in which his 
father had beeri engaged. He received, therefore, an early practical business edu- 
cation. He remained as a merchant in Gloucester until he was more than forty 
years old, removing to Boston in 1845. 

Since coming to n, in the various business relations which he has sustained, 
he so conducted himself as to secure prosperity and success, and leave behind a rec- 
ord of honor in the wide circle of his associates and friends. 


Joseph Warren {uckEr, a, of Roxbury, a resident member, admitted Dec. 26, 
1871, was born in Dorchester, Dec. 1, 1800, and died in Boston Highlands, April 
21, 1885. His father, Elijah Tucker, was bornin Milton, Mass., Feb. 24, 1765; and 
his mother, Rebecca Weatherby, was born in Dedham, Mass., May 7, 1769. His 
earliest American ancestor was Robert ‘Tucker of Weymouth, 1635. OF his eight 
children James* was born in 1640. He was married, but the name of his wife is not 
given. Of his three children, James* was born in 1680, and married Sarah Baker, 
of Dedham, in 1707. Of their eight children, Joseph* was born in 1725, and mar- 
ried, 1754, Mary Dana. Of their eleven children, E/ijah* was born as above, Feb. 
24, 1765. Joseph Warren* was therefore of the sixth American generation. He 
married Nov. 12, 1856, Mary Porter, Conant of Mr. Samuel Porter, of Portland, 
Me. From this marriage there were no children, and his wife died before him. 
The subject of this sketch, until the age of twenty-one, labored hard upon his 
father’s farm in Roxbury, and having no advantages for education, except such as 
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were afforded by the district schools of that period, which were of an inferior grade. 

However, by special studies after he had come of age, he prepared himself for school- 

teaching, and for some ycars taught district-schools in the winter. Then he began 

. ms as clerk in stores, until in 1827, when he went into the grocery business for 
imeelt, 

From 1837 to 1843, he represented the town’ of Roxbury in the Legislature. He 
was also upon the bvard of assessors, overseers of the poor, and surveyors of high- 
ways. In 1640, he was elected’ selectman, serving till Roxbury was made a city, 
in 1846, when he was elected city clerk, and held the office during the whole period 
that Roxbury remained a separate city. 

Few men haye had so many offices'of trust. He was clerk of the First Religious 
Society (which was the John Eliot Church), he was justice of the peace, notary 
public, one of the directors of the People’s National Bank, trustee of the Eliot 
Savings Institution, &c. In short he'lived'a long, laborious, honorable and useful 
lite, and passed away quietly and’ peacefully in a good old age. His funeral was 
attended in the meeting-house of the First Religious Society of Roxbury, Friday 
afternoon, April 24. 


Dea. Joraam Goutp Case, of Springfield, Mass., a life member, was born in 
Anson, Me., March 30, 1816, and died of pneumonia in Springfield, Mass., Dec. 5, 
1884, aged 68 years, 8 mos. 5 days. 

He was the eldest son of Col. Jotham Sewall Chase and Mary Gould, daughter of 
Dea. Moriah Gould, of Norridgewock, Me., who were married in the year 1814. 
Jotham Gould Chase was the seventh in direct succession from Aquilla? Chase, 
through Thomas,? Thomas,’ Josiah,* Josiah,® and Jotham 8.° to Jotham G.’ 

lelen Gould Chase was twice married—first, to Sarah C.S. G., daughter of 
James Brown Thornton, Esq., of Saco, Me., born July 22, 1820; married April 29, 
1846 ; died in Springfield, Mass., March #0, 1847, leaving one son, James Brown 
Thornton Chase, born in Springfield, Mass., Feb. 22, 1847, and who is now living 
in Dakota Ter. He married second, Cornelia $., daughter of Jesse Savage, ni 
of Hartford, Conn., May 28, 1850, who with two adopted daughters, Cora J. and 
Ada G. Chase, survive him, residing in Springfield, Mass. ‘Two hildren, 
Sarah Thornton and Jessie, daughters of James B. T. and Annie Chase, are now 
residing with their mother in Newport, R. I. 

Dea. Chase in early youth joined the Baptist church in South Berwick, Me. In 
1839 he removed to Boston, uniting by letter with the old Federal Street (now Cla- 
rendon Street) Baptist Church; but he remained in Boston less than a year, re- 
moving to Springfield, Mass., in the spring of 1840, where he united by letters with 
the first Baptist Church in August of that year. For a long period he had entire 
charge of its choir and music, and for more than forty-four years has been one of its 
most active, earnest, reliable and spiritual members. Though voted for many times, 
it was not till January 1, 1880, that he would consent to accept the office of dea- 
oan ¥ the church, to which he was elected unanimously, and which he held until 

is death. 

In public life he was honored by his fellow citizens several times with offices of 
trust in the city government, unsought by himself. Never a political partisan, he 
was a true, decided republican, heartily sustaining the Paseo government in its 
struggle with rebellion, and rejoicing in the stability, om and emancipation 
which crowned its success. 

Dea. Chase entered the dry-goods business with Mr. Edward C. Wilson in Spring- 
field, in 1840, the firm being at first Wilson & Chase, and afterwards Wilson, Chase 
& Co. He continued in the dry goods trade’some six or seven years, when he left 
it to enter the lumber and building business with Messrs. Decrete, Bayington & 
Co., with whom he remained until his'partners removed to Chicago. He continued 
ig hs ead trade, sometimes with partners and sometimes alone, antil the close 
of his life. 

As a business man his'character and integrity were ever beyond icion. He 
was cautious, industrious and persevering, giving his whole energies to his business 
enterprises, but winning success only by fair, upright and honorable dealing. The 
writer of this sketch has been personally and intimately associated with Bro. Chase 
in business, social and religious life, for near ao ae years, from our first meet- 
ing in the choir and Sabbath Schoot of old Federal Street Baptist Church in Boston 
to the last thirty-two years of almost constant intercourse in Springfield. As a 
christian he was humble, trastfuland joyous. He delighted to contemplate “ the 
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house of many mansions,” and looked with sure hope to be received to “‘ his own 
prepared.’’ a friend he was true, tender and faithful. As an associate, lively, 
warm-hearted and cheerful. His eminent social qualities, his large information 
and easy conversational powers, his knowledge and enthusiastic love of music, made 
him a most welcome addition to every social circle which he entered. 

Dea. Chase had been a great sufferer, during his later years, from a painful 
chronic disease, which he bore with patient fortitude and resignation ; but his last 
illness was pneumonia, resulting from a.cold taken only a week before his death. 
Sweet peace and joy, and faith without a cloud, sustained his last moments, and 
his mortal eyes caught a — of the glories beyond the River ere yet he had 
ponaed over, which left upon his countenance the radiant stamp of the signet ring 
of Heaven. 

By George P. Geer, Esq., of Springfield, Mass. 


Hon. Wiit1am Warren Tucker, a benefactor and life member, admitted March 
19, 1869, was born in Boston, March 18, 1817, and died at Paris, France, Nov. 26, 
1885. His father was Alanson Tucker, born in Middleborough, Mass., Jan. 25, 1777, 
and his mother was Eliza Thom, born in Londonderry, N. H., April 19, 1790. His 
father and mother were united in marriage May 9, 1809, and the father died June 
1, 1863. His grandfather, Nathaniel Tucker, was born in Middleborough, Mass., 
Oct. 15, 1744, and his great grandlinther, Benjamin Tucker, was born in the same 
town in the year 1705 or 1706. 

After being fitted for college he entered Dartmouth and was graduated there in 
1835. He received the degree of A.M. from Dartmouth in 1838, and from Harvard 
College in 1861. His class in Dartmouth College consisted of fifty members, among 
whom were numbered Hon. Amos Tuck, member of congress, Hon. John P. Healy, 
late City Solicitor of Boston, and Hon. Nathaniel Foster Safford of this city. 

He was united in marriage, March 30, 1843, with Susan Elizabeth, daughter of 
William and Susan (Ruggles) Lawrence, of Boston. From this marriage there 
ba = children, William Lawrence, born Nov. 4, 1844, and Allan, born April 

He was a trustee of the Lawrence Academy of Groton, an institution endowed in 

rt by his father in law, from 1844 to 1852, and in 1878 was a member of the 

ecutive Council under Gov. Rice. 

At some time before 1851 he had entered into business arrangements under the 
firm name of Upham, Appleton & Co. This continued for a few years, when it was 
changed into Upham, Tucker & Co., commission merchants, No. 4 Milk Street. 

Mr. Tucker was the translator or compiler of the following works : 


His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Alexis in the United States of America 


during the Winter of 1871-72. .... For private distribution. [Compiled by W. 
W. Tucker.] 8vo. pp. 221. (1). Cambridge, 1872. 
His Royal Highness Prince at the National Celebration of the Centennial 


Anniversary of American Independence, ‘held in Philadelphia, U. 8. A., July 4, 
1876. a by W. W. Tucker.] 8vo. pp. +119. Boston, 1876. 

The Republic of Marino. Translated from the French. Printed for private 
distribution. 12mo. pp. xiv. 170. Cambridge, 19880. 

The Neutral Territory of Moresnet. Printed for private distribution. (['Trans- 
lated from the French.] 12mo. pp. 18. Oambridge, 1882. 

The Valley of Andorra. ‘Translated from the French, and printed for private dis- 
tribution. 12mo. pp. 66. Cambridge, 1882. ; 


Tsaac Caitp .,@ life member, admitted June 9, 1846, was born in Newton, 
Mass. (now West xbury), May 1, 1792, and died in Boston, Dec. 23, 1885. His 
father was Daniel Child, born in Brookline, Mass., Feb. 19, 1754. His mother was 
Rebecca Richards (daughter of Capt. Jeremiah Richards), born in Roxbury, Dec. 
18, 1760. His earliest American ancestor was Benjamin’ Child, born near Bury St. 
Edmunds, England, about 1615. From him the line ran through Joshua,” born 1658; 
Isaac,* born 1688 ; Isaac,* born 1722, and Daniel,® as above given, born in 1754. 

From a record left by himself we copy the following quaint and suggestive sen- 
tences : 

‘* My education, in common parlance, has been very limited, but that obtained in 
commerce with men and things through life, somewhat more extensive. .... My 

mother, being a past school teacher of Roxbury, singled me from my four older 
others as fit for a higher range of education, should the pecuniary circumstances of 
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my father seem to warrant, but that time did not arrive, and I did not attain even an 

emical education. But while she sat and treadled her little linen wheel, being 
‘ apt to teach,’ she prepared me for a three months term under female tuition, in 
summer, and a similar term with male teachers in the winter.”’ 

Mr. Child was three times married. His first wife was Eliza. daughter of Benja- 
min Billings, of Roxbury, to whom he was married Nov. 22, 1821. His second wife 
was Maria, daughter of Phineas Eastman of Franklin, N. H.,and his marriage with 
her took place July 4, 1848. She died April 2, 1853. His third wife, to whom he 
was married May 31, 1854, was Abby, daughter of Ely Forbes Baker, of Steuben, 
Me. This third wife survives him. There was one child, a daughter, by the first 
marriage, and two daughters by the third marriage. All these children are dead. 

Mr Child was variously employed during his active life, and held several impor- 
tant trusts and responsibilities, as treasurer of the Williams Market, treasurer of 
our own society for three years, from Jan. 1857 to Jan. 1860; town clerk of Argyle, 
Me., selectman, assessor, &c. 

All the initiatory work of the Child yo ad a solid volume of 842 pages, was 
performed by him. His kinsman, Elias Child, who completed and published the 
work, says in his preface: ‘* Correspondence was opened with Mr. Child, of Bos- 
ton, who had hitherto been unknown to me, which led to an arrangement with him 
for placing in my hands the material which he had, to be incorporated in the pro- 

nealogy. His matter forms the nucleus of this work; not that it consti- 
tutes the larger amount, nor that it was arranged as incorporated in this work. The 
filling up of many branches partially traced by Mr. Isaac Child, and the discove 
of many new lines, will swell the volume to threefold or more beyond his material. 
Yet had it not been for his industry and perseverance, it is probable the present 
work would not have been undertaken.” 


Capt. Pearce WentwortH PennaLtow, a resident member, admitted May 9, 1878, 
was born in Portsmouth, N. H., Feb. 27, 1817, and died in Boston, Mass., Dec. 9, 
1885. His father was Hunking Penhallow, born in Portsmouth, N. H., October 
1766, and died Sept. 24, 1826. His mother was Harriet Pearce, daughter of 
David and Bethiah (Ingersoll) Pearce, born in Gloucester, Mass., March 28, 1780. 
His earliest American ancestor was Samuel Penhallow, born July 2, 1665, at St. 
Mabon, County of Cornwall, England, who came to New England in 1686, living 
first at Charlestown, Mass., and then at Portsmouth, N. H., where he married Ma: 
Cutt, and by her had thirteen children. John,? born January 13, 1693, marri 
Elizabeth, widow of John Watts, and had four children. Of these, John® married 
Sarah, daughter of Hunking Wentworth, and had eleven children. Of these, Hunk- 
— record is given above) was the sixth son. 

e subject of this sketch, being of the fifth American generation, was united in 
marriage, Oct. 16, 1845, with Elizabeth Warner Pitts Sherburne, daughter of John 
Nathaniel Sherburne. By this marriage there were four sons, two of whom are 
dead. The others are Thomas Wibird and Charles Sherburne, the latter a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College in the class of 1874. Their mother also survives. 

Captain Penhallow had an eventful and eminently successful life on the sea, fol- 
lowing in this the occupation of his father. At the age of twenty-three, in 1840, 
he was put in command of the ship Margaret Scott, of Portsmouth, trading be- 
tween New England and the southern states. In 1844 he was transferred to the 
~- Rockingham, engaged in the same general line of trade. In 1850 Glidden & 
Williams gave him the command of the ship George Raynes, one of the vessels of 
the San Francisco line. This was in the very height of the great movement to Cal- 
ifornia, and the ships of this line were loaded down with passengers and merchandise. 
In 1854 Glidden & Williams gave him the command of the ship Sierra Nevada, of 
nearly 2000 tons, in the guano trade. With a full load of guano, this ship, under 
the command of Capt. Penhallow, was ordered to sail for Liverpool. In entering 
the dock the ship caught on the dock sill and was broken and the cargo lost. After 
long and vexatious suits, under the charge of Capt. Penhallow, the sum of $150,000 
was recovered from the dock company. He continued to follow the sea, having those 
large and important trusts on his hands, until his retirement, only a few years ago. 

e was @ man tly beloved in the wide circle of his acquaintance. Of win- 
ning address, with the be of christian kindness and simplicity in his whole look 


and manner, he strongly attracted men of all conditions to himself, and has left 
behind a bright and shining name. 

He contributed an article on the Penhallow family to the Recrster for January, 
1878, which was re-printed in an 8vo. pamphlet of 22 pages. In 1885, he revised 
and enlarged this work, and it was published in an octavo volume of 47 pages. 
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Joun Auten Lewis, Esq., a resident member, admitted Oct. 11. 1873, was born 
in Barnstable, Mass., Nov. 19, 1819, and died in Boston, Nov. 2, 1685. 

His father was Josiah Lewis, of Barnstable. His earliest paternal ancestor was 
George Lewis (Lewice, Lewes), who as a clothier came from East Greenwich, Kent, 
England, in 1632 or 33, settling first at Plymouth, Mass., and living also fur a time 
at Scituate before removing to Barnstable in 1639. 

Mr. Lewis’s mother was Sally Gorham, a direct descendant from Capt. John Gor- 
bam, who was born in England in January, 1620-1, and married Desire Howland, 
daughter of John Howland, of Plymouth, one of the original Mayflower company. 

Gustavus A. Hinckley, Esq., of Barnstable (to. whom weare indebted fur much 
valuable information touching the Lewis, Gorham.and allied families), says: ** Mr. 
Lewis was an excellent representative of the inherited Lewis and Gorham elements 
of character that were often exhibited in the generations back to the early colonial 

riod ; more particularly the love of education and of culture characteristic of his 
ee ancestry.”” We regret that, in the limited space allotted to this obityary no- 
tice, we can make use of only a small portion of the material which Mr. Hinckley 
has furnished. But the whole will he carefully preserved, and will come into larg- 
¢ - by and by in the preparation of a more extended biography for our Memorial 

olumes. 

S. B. Phinney, Esq., president of the First National Bank of Hyannis and for- 
merly publisher of the Barnstable Patriot, says: ‘‘ Mr. Lewis entered my office in 
Barnstable at the early age of 11 years, and learned the setting of type under my 
own instruction in 1831. .... When the California gold fever was at its height, 
more than thirty-six years ago, he had still his fondness for ss and took with 
him to San Francisco a small printing establishment, and while detained some 
‘weeks in crossing the Isthmus of Panama, edited and printed a small daily news- 
paper, to the edification of the large number who were detained with him en route.”’ 

e remained some years in California and: was a u the Alta Califor- 
nia, and afterward, in company -with his relative, William H. Rand, Esq., estab- 
lished a paper in Los Angelos, which was issued half in English and half in-Spanish. 

Soon after returning from California he was united in marriage, Nov. 12, 1856, 
with Miss Elizabeth Ritchie, daughter of Mr. John Ritebie, of Boston. They made 
their home for a time in Chicago, and. Mr. Lewis was employed by: the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, in what might be called the literary department of the road, a range 
of miscellaneous writing made necessary in every large enterprise of this kind. 

While in Chicago their only child, Richard Lewis, was.born, Oct. #9, 1858. As 
it was thought the health of this.ehild suffered in Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis re- 
turned to Boston. But the child died at the of five years. Mr. Lewis still con- 
tinued in the employ of the Illinois Central Railroad for such writing as could be 
done in Boston. In his later years his eye-sight was — impaired, but. he 
continued .to use his in various.ways as long as he: wes . being for years a 
contributor to The Nation, in. such matters as were to him specialties. Thisdabor 
he performed by request of the managers of the r, but would take no pay for, it. 


‘For many years he was slowly gathering a choice library, very rich and rarein Mather 


publications. Mr. Lewis was aman.of most: kind and companionable nature, and 


‘was greatly beloved by those well acquainted with him. 


Henry Epwarps, Esq., a.resident member, admitted Feb. 17, 1866, :was born in 
Northampton, Mass., Oct. 22, 1798, and died in Boston, ‘Sept. 24, 1885. jHis. father 
was William* Edwards, born in Elizabeth, New Jersey, Nov. 10, 1770; and; his. mo- 
ther was Rebecca Tappan, born.in Northampton, Mass., July 14, 1775. These two 
‘were united in marriage Nov. 11, 1793, and hed eleven children, eight of : whom lived 
beyond December, 1868. 

His earliest American ancestor was William' Edwards, of Hartford, Ct., who was 
resident in that town about 1640, and in 1645 married: Mrs. Agnes Spencer, widow 
of Mr. William Spencer, she having three children by her first’ marriage. By, her 
Mr. Edwards had only one child. ‘Richard*:Edwards, born May, |1647, fizst married 
1667, Elizabeth Tuthill (Tuttle), of New Haven, and, by her had. six children, the 
eldest of whom.was Timothy? Edwards; born May 14,1669. ‘He married 1694, Es- 
ther Stoddard, of Northampton. By this marriage there were) eleven jchildzen, ten 
daughters and one son. Jonathan* Edwards, born Oct. 5, 1703, in East Windsor, 


-Ct., was the great theological and —_ amg writer of his age. He married, July 
-28, 1727, Sarah Pierrepont, of New. x 
sons and nine daughters. . The eldest son was Timothy* Edwards, born in North- 


ven. From this marriage there were three 
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ampton, July 25, 1738, and married Rhoda Ogden, of Elizabeth, N.J. He was a mer- 
chant in Elizabeth, but in 1771 removed to Stockbridge, Mass. 

William* Edwards’s record is given above. Henry Edwards, therefore, was of the 
seventh generation from William, of Hartford. The family of Tappans, from whom 
his mother was chosen, had a very honorable line of descent. 

In the year 1828, Sept. 4, Mr. Edwards was united in marriage with Miss Martha 
Ann Dorr, daughter of Hon. Samuel Dorr, of Boston. By this marriage there were 
_ = two of whom died in infancy and two in youth, one whilst a member 
of college. 

Mr. Edwards began his mercantile training in 1821, in the store of his uncle, Ar- 
thur Tappan, in the city of New York. In 1823 he associated himself with Charles 
Stoddard, of Boston, and under the firm name of Edwards & Stoddard they carried 
on a large business in French dry-goods. Mr. Edwards lived much in France as 
purchaser of these goods, and there he enjoyed the friendship of Lafayette, and visit- 
ed by invitation at his chateau at La Grange. This business relation with Dea. Stod- 
dard continued from 1823 to 1845, and was very successful. 

Mr. Edwards was a man in whom his fellow-men safely trusted. Many large pub- 
lic interests, city, state and national, have been placed in his keeping, where they 
always received faithful attention. He was a man exceedingly polite and affable, 
with a winning address. He has passed the later years of his life in quiet and re- 
tirement, but it was a pleasure to his friends when they chanced to meet him on 
the street or in social gatherings. 


Rev. Witt14M Barry, A.M., of Chicago, Ill., a corresponding member, admitted 
June 3, 1847, was born in Boston, January 10, 1805, and died in Chicago, Jan. 17, 
1885, aged 80 years and seven days. His father was William Barry, a somewhat 

ublic man of Boston, and member of the legislature. His mother was Esther Stetson. 
His brother, Rev. John Stetson Barry, was the author of a History of Massachusetts, 
in three volumes. 

Mr. Barry entered Brown University in 1818, graduating in 1822, having among 
his classmates Alexis Caswell, D.D., afterwards president of the college, Isaac Davis, 
LL.D., and Benjamin Clarke Cutler, D.D. After graduating, he first studied law in 
the office of Chief Justice Shaw. Changing his plan of life, he entered the Divinity 
School in Cambridge in 1826, and after two years went to Germany and pursued his 
studies two years more in that country. He was licensed in 1830, and was first set- 
tled in Lowell, Mass., where he remained five years. 

In 1835 he accepted a call to the First Unitarian Church in Framingham, where 
he remained as pastor nine years, but continuing his residence at Framingham for 
some years longer, while he was engaged in literary labors, including a History of 
the Town of Framingham, with genealogies of the Framingham families, a work of 
456 pages. From 1844 and onward, so long as Mr. Barry remained in Framingham, 
the writer of this notice was his near neighbor, and familiar with his busy literary 
labors. He was a most kind, polite and companionable man. About the time of his 
coming to Framingham, he was united in marriage with Miss Elizabeth Willard. He 
found in her a rich and choice treasure. She was of a modest, lady-like deportment, 
gentle in all her ways, but of refined mind and great literary culture. The hymn 
which she wrote for the dedication of the Edgehill Grove Cemetery in Framingham, 
was rare for its beauty and fitness. 

But the great work of Mr. Barry has really been in the West, in the building up of 
the Historical Society of Chicago. At this work he wrought for long years, until 
in 1868 he resigned his position as president of the society. In this connection his 
literary labors have been very great. 

Such has been his state of health through all the labors of his life, that he has been 
compelled often to diversify work with travel. His European travel and study, how- 
ever, have been of the greatest assistance in his peculiar enterprises. His wife died 
about a year and a half ago, and soon after her death her hymn was read on a beau- 
tiful October day in the Framingham Cemetery—a day like that gentle October day 
thirty-seven years before, when it was first sung on that spot. Mr. Barry leaves 
two married daughters. Other ehildren and grandchildren passed away in earlier 
life. 


Hon. Joun Daceert, a corresponding member, admitted Feb. 3, 1881, was born in 
Attleborough, Mass., Feb. 10, 1805, and died in same place, Dec. 13, 1885. He was 
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the son of Ebenezer Daggett, who was born in Attleborough, Apr. 16, 1763, and died 
March 4, 1832. His mother was Sally Maxcy, born in Attleborough, Nov. 20, 1778. 
His earliest American ancestor was John' Daggett, who came over in Winthrop’s 
Company in 1630, and went with Thomas Mayhew to Martha’s Vineyard. From 
him the line runs through Thomas? who married Hannah Mayhew, John* who removed 
from Martha’s Vineyard to Attleborough, Ebenezer* who married Mary Blackinton, 
John® who married Mercy Shepard, and Ebenezer® above given. He was therefore of 
the seventh American generation. 

He was fitted for college at Wrentham Academy, and entered Brown University 
in 1822, graduating in course in 1826. His law studies occupied three years, one 
with Joseph L. Tillinghast of Providence, R. I., one year with J. J. Fiske of 

rentham, and one with Judge Theron Metcalf of Dedham. He was admitted to 
the bar in Dedham in Dec. 1829, and immediately commenced the practice of law in 
Attleborough, where he remained till his death. 

He was united in marriage, June 18, 1840, with Miss Nancy McClellan Boomer, of 
Sutton, Mass. From this marriage there were seven children, of whom five died in 
infancy, and two, a son and daughter, Mrs. Sheffield of New Haven, Ct., and John 
M. Daggett of Arkansas, with their mother, survive. 

Mr. Daggett was a member of the Massachusetts House of Representatives for four 
years, 1836-1839 inclusive, and was again a member in 1866. He was a member of 
the Senate in 1850. 

He has been, for a long course of years, the President of the Old Colony Historical 
Society at Taunton, and has devoted much time to antiquarian and historical pur- 
suits. He was the author of the History of Attleborough, published in 1834, and had 
a second and much enlarged edition ready for the press. He has written many articles 
for the different periodicals of the day, 

The Bristol County Republican, under date of Dec. 18, 1885, says of him: “On 
the 10th of February last, there was a large gathering of relatives and friends to greet 
him on the advent of his octogenarian birthday—a day of gratulation to him and his 
esteemed wife. His genial kindliness, courtesy and integrity of character as a counsellor 
and friend—always to say a kind word, never a hard one—secured for him the title 
of honest John Daggett, which he wore with modest grace and merit from his college 
days, during these sixty years, to the time when death claimed him as a shining 
mark. He has passed away, but his life-long deeds of kindness will live after him, 
and his memory as the Christian gentleman will ever be cherished.” 
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Hon. Natuan Crossy, LL.D., of Lowell, a resident member, admitted Nov. 3, 1866, 
was born at Sandwich, N. H., Feb. 12, 1798, and died in Lowell, Feb. 11, 1885. 
One day more would have made him exactly eighty-seven years old. His earliest 
American ancestor was Simon! Crosby, who with his wife Ann, then twenty-five 
years old, and one son Thomas, came to Cambridge, Mass., in 1635, and was made a 
freeman in the following year. 

From Simon,' the line runs through Simon,? born in 1637, who settled in Billerica 
and married Rachel Brackett; Josiah® of Billerica, who married, Nov. 2, 1703, Mary 
Manning; Josiah,* born in 1704, who in 1729 married Elizabeth French; Josiah, 
born 1730, who married Aug. 23, 1750, Sarah Fitch; Asa,® born July 15, 1765; to 
Nathan’ the subject of this sketch. His mother was Betsey Hoit, daughter of Col. 
Nathan Hoit, and was born in 1770. Judge Crosby’s father Asa was a physician of 
decided ability and large practice, who died in Hanover, N. H., Apr. 12, 1836, aged 70. 

The family of Judge Crosby was a very notable one. It consisted of seventeen 
children by two mothers. Of these children six died in childhood or early youth. Of 
the eleven who lived to manhood and womanhood, five received either the Bachelor’s 
degree or the degree of M.D., from Dartmouth College, and two of the daughters 
married professional men. Judge Crosby was the last of this large family. Two of 
them died between 70 and 80 years of age, and four between 80 and 90. 

Three of his brothers were Professors at Dartmouth College. In the plans of his 
father and mother young Crosby was destined to the farm. But other influences 
wrought upon him, and his parents were easily made to consent to a public education. 
He was fitted for college under good instructors for those days, and was graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1820 at the age of twenty-two. 

Judge Crosby was twice married. His first wife was Rebecca M. Moody, daughter 
of Stephen: Moody, Esq., a graduate of Harvard, 1790, and a lawyer at Gilmantown, 
N.H. With him Judge Crosby studied law at first, and afterwards with Hon. Asa 
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Freeman of Dover. Judge Crosby and his brother Dixie both married daughters of 
Lawyer Moody. His first wife died Jan. 30, 1867. Judge Crosby’s second wife was 
Mrs. Matilda (Pickens) Fearing, daughter of James and Charity (Mackie) Pickens 
of Boston, and widow of Dr. Joseph W. Fearing of Providence, R. I. They were 
married, May 19, 1870. 

He leaves five children, his son, Stephen Moody Crosby, a graduate of Dartmouth 
College and Harvard Law School, and four married daughters. 

There was about Judge Nathan Crosby a sturdy Saxon honesty and strength, and 
he will be greatly missed in the circles where he has.so long moved as a leader in the 
cause of truth and righteousness. In this notice, necessarily brief, we have no space 
to enter upon the details of a life which has been very busy. These particulars will 
doubtless be kept in store, for that fuller biography which in due time will find its 
place in our Memorial Volumes. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Epiror requests persons sending books for notice to state, for the information of 
readers, the price of each book, with the amount to be added for postage when sent by 
mail. 


The Civil, Political, Professional and Ecclesiastical History and Commercial and 
Industrial Record of ihe County of Kings and the Cit of Brooklyn, N. Y., from 
1683 to 1884. By Henry R. Seiuzs, A-M., M.D. Editor-in-chief Assisted by 
L. B. Proctor, Esq., and L. P. Brocxerr, A.M., M.D. With Portraits, Biog- 
raphies and Illustrations. New York: W.W. Munsell & Co., Publishers. Imp. 
4to. pp. 1408. 

This bulky volume contains a vast amount of matter, illustrating the history of 
Brooklyn and Kings County, in its various phases ; “‘ civil, political, professional, 
ecclesiastical, and industrial.”” The editor-in-chief, Henry R. Stiles, M.D., has 
had much experience in historical writing, and the publishers of this work were 
very fortunate in obtaining his services to prepare and supervise the great work 
which they have given to the public. Dr. Stiles’s first historical book, the “‘ History 
of Ancient Windsor,”’ ublished more than a quarter of a century ago, gave him a 
reputation which his subsequent works have increased. His ‘‘ History of sony 
in three thick octavo volumes, one of the most thorough and satisfactory local 
histories that have yet appeared, had particularly fitted him for the present under- 
taking. The following extract from his preface will show why he undertook the 
work, and the spirit in which he has ormed the labor on which he has been 
engaged for the last three years : 

**In presenting to the public this ‘ History of Kings County and the City of 
Brooklyn,’ a few words o lanation and acknowledgment are due. The pre- 

tion of so large a mass of historical, biographical and statistical information as 
is contained in these pages (equivalent to nearly 4,000 pages octavo) was under- 
taken by the publisher in a spirit of enterprise and liberality before unequalled in 
works of this character. By myself, the charge of its editing was accepted ina 
spirit of loyalty to the best interests of a city in which, for many years, I was 

a resident, and of which I had formerly been the historian. My long familiarity 

with the ground, and my acquaintance with its leading citizens, encouraged me to 

believe that such a work would be most table to ) hey and would secure their 
general interest and personal co-operation. The result has more than — my 
anticipations. From the moment of my entrance upon the work I have been cheered 
by a renewal of the same generous response to my requests for information, and by 

same personal encouragement from all classes of citizens, which attended my 
former efforts in behalf of the ‘ History of Brooklyn.’ ”’ 

Dr. Stiles’s assistants, Mr. Proctor and Dr. kett, are both well known by 
their writings, the former being the author of ‘* The Bench and Bar of the State of 
New York,”’ ** Lives. of Eminent American Statesmen ’’ and other works ; while the 


latter was the statistical editor of the ‘New American ’’ and ‘‘ Johnson’s Cyclo- 
pedia,”’ and is the author of “‘ Our Western Empire,’ and kindred books. 
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Separate histories of the several towns in the county are furnished, pm ener 
by able authors who have given particular attention to the history of the different 
localities. Special topics are also treated exhaustively by writers of ability. Be- 
sides having a gcneral superintendence of the work, Dr. Stiles has contributed a 
large portion of the separate articles. Mrs. Lamb, in a notice of the work in the 
Magazine of American History, pronounces it, ‘* the best county history that has yet 
been issued from the American press,” in which opinion we fully concur. She 
adds: “Dr. Stiles seems to have borne nora | in mind, the general scope of 
the whole, and the relations of its several parts to the other, and thus has been able 
to secure a nearer approach to harmony of detail than is usually found in similar 
publications.” 

The work is printed in the best manner on white heavy paper, and is handsomely 
bound. It is profusely illustrated by portraits, of which there are not less than 
two hundred ; and by buildings, views, maps, etc. 


The Siege and Capture of Fort Loyall; Destruction of Falmouth, ‘May 20, 1690 
O.S.). A paper read before the Maine Genealogical Society, June 2, 1885. B 
oun T. Hutu. Printed by order of City Council of Portland. Owen, Strout 

Co., printers. 1885. S8vo. pp. 116. 


The printing of the above interesting aera, by the authorities of the City 
of Portland as ‘‘ a valuable contribution to our local history, treating as it does of the 
earliest settlements within the — city limits, the preservation and perpetuation 
of which properly belongs to the city as a part of its records, of which relating to 
this matter, there is at present in its archives nota single f: ent,’’ evinced a very 
proper appreciation by them of the labors of Mr. Hull in collating all the obtain- 
c. relative to a thrilling episode of the early history of Falmouth (now 
ortland). 

Concentrating his efforts upon one epoch, he has not only brought together ex- 
tracts from some wy Sry ee authorities, quoting therefrom two hundred and 
seventy-five passages, but has also dug outand brought to light thirty-three original 
documents bearing upon this subject, many of which were found among the Massa 
chusetts Archives. These forgotten or overlooked bits of evidence supply many & 
missing link, the digging out and forging of which into a chain of binding and 
irrefragable history has been a task heretofore exceeding the ee of our earlier 
historic writers, and is therefore the more creditable to Mr. Hull. 

The pamphlet is ornamented as well as explained by a beautiful map of ancient Fal- 
mouth, that is invaluable alike to the historical student, the investigator of ancient 
titles and the present owners and occupants of those historic sites. A very thor- 
ough index, carefully prepared, affords desirable access to particular passages and 
every proper name. 

The paper, taken as a whole, exceeded the reasonable expectations of the members 
of the Society, at whose request its elaboration was undertaken; and so far as it 
deals with the narration of events is graphically and forcibly written, and will prove 
a source of gratification to the descendants of the worthy sires who experienced such 
noble sacrifices, privations and sufferings, the alternations of defeat and ultimate 
success, that finally wrested from savage foes the goodly heritage of such fair fields. 
As to the conclusions and deductions of the author, he is open to the criticism of 
writing from a partisan stand-point; and his strictures upon the course of Massa- 
chusetts and her alleged ~~ of her annexed District of Maine will not only fail 
of carrying conviction to the ardent supporters of her cause, but are apparently 
irreconcilable to certain passages and authorities he has cited; indeed the weight 
of evidence as adduced and printed seems against the author on certain material 

ints. But Mr. Hull is entitled to the just praise of a aoe sy nothing that 

on either side of this argument; and as these conclusions are avowed to 
be only his own, they do not preclude the formation of other and quite divergent 
ones by his readers. 

His foot notes contain so much reliable information of our early settlers; so 
many facts that if known were too widely scattered to be found without wearisome 
research, and add so ay ae | to a full and fair understanding of events concurrent 
with the text, that they justify the very considerable space they occupy, doubling 
at least the length of the original pew 

The fertility of resources developed by this systematic research into a single 
chapter of our history, indicates but a part of the historic gems in store for a 
thorough investigator of our general history ; and with the encouragement of such 
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grateful ition as this effort has already received may serve to stimulate others 
to being sogett er a set of jewels that will brighten and adorn our civic crown. 
By Wi M. Sargent, A.M., of Portland, Maine. 


The Glasse f=. in the First Age. Diwvinely handled. By Tuomas Peyton, of 
Lincolnes Inn, Gent. Seene and Allowed. London: Printed by Bernard Alsop, 
for Lawrence Chapman, and are to be sold at his shop over against Staple Inne. 
1620. The Glasse of Time, in the Second Age. Divinely handled. By THomas 
Pzyron, of Lincolnes Inne, Gent. Seene and Allowed. London: Printed by 

Alsop, for Lawrence C! , and are to be sold at his shop over 
against Staple Inne. 1623. New York: John B. Alden. 1886. 8vo. pp. 177. 
1: , by way of preface, that it is difficult to-do justice to this poem in the 
necessarily tianited space alloted me. Perhaps a few words concerning the history 
of its author may not be out of place. ‘The brief notice of his life by the editor is 
so interesting that only lack of s revents my transcribing it. ‘ 
‘Thomas : n came of good British stock, and was born in Royston, Cambridge 

County, Eng! d, A.D. 1595. ‘He studied at the schools in his native town, and 

afterwards finished his education at the University of Cambridge. He then went 

to London and was admitted to the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and there entered upon 
the study of the law in the year 1613. He was only eighteen old at the time. 

It is probable that ‘he did not wait to be called to the Bar, fur he decided shortly 

afterwards to give up his law studies for an even more ennobling pursuit, that of 

theology. He entered upon the work of his short but well t life, at a peculiarly 
fitting time, for the fair field of English literature was not ove’ n with the 
ephemeral tares which are the bane of scholarship to-day. The Bible was sub- 
stantially the only book in England at thetime. But what a book it was and is. 

It was read and studied by all sorts and conditions of men. It was the classic, ‘the 

source of inspiration for the English speaking race, from the sovereign down. 

Grotius, the _ Jurist, who was the Dutch Envoy to England ten years after 

the death of izabeth, said: ‘‘ Theology rules there, all point their studies in that 

direction. 


It is safe to say:that the author was a‘\Churchman and a Royalist judging from his 
thrists at the Romanists on the one side, and the Puritans (Puritents he called them) 
on the other. He-was a representative gentleman of his time and ‘believed 
in his —_ —_ King. Z e — at tee of — - — _ - 
opportunity to take a in the struggle which was impending. ough his 
-— is unknown, his poem canines mab enduring monument than any that 

e hand of man-could raise; it is a link connecting him—with all reverence be it 
said—with his Creator. Z 

The first volume of ‘‘ The Glasse of Time ’’ commences with the beginning of 
existence, and treats a of the fall of man; the second follows the descend- 
antsof Adam to the time of Noah. He promised to continue the story, but death called 
him away. For upwards of a-century and a half no knowledge existed of the poem, 
which turned up about eighty years ago. The account of ite finding reads likea 
fairy tale. The-editor in his introduction says: ‘‘ A copy of this elaborately 
bound in vellum, ornamented with gold, with coat of arms and regal device, illus- 
trated with curious cuts, and quaintly printed, had been kept in the possession of 
some English family, and was buried in the chest of an illiterate descendant until 
his recent death created a train of circumstances, which in the end placed the 
treasure before our eyes.” ‘Meanwhile Milton’s ‘* Paradise Lost,”’ with its har- 
monious and sonorous: numbers, had d 

A thoughtful article by L. E. Dubois, entitled ‘ An ‘ Inglorious Milton,’ ”’ came out 
in the ‘North American Review for October, 1860. ‘The writer concludes that Milton 
used it in the preparation of the Paradise Lost, in short that his great work was 
not entirely original with him. Space will not allow to adduce parallel passages 
from Peyton and Milton. After a careful reading of this remarkable ae I can 
safely say it contains many points of similarity with Milton. That the theol 
of the two writers should be alike is not surprising, for Calvinism was deeply 
rooted in English are the time. But it is surprising that the scope and 
trend of the two peems ld be the same, for I do not know that there was any 


other epic at the time to com with either. There seem to be two ways of ex- 
ang the dilemma. 1. That both writers used a common original. 2. That 

ilton used Peyton's work toa greater or less extent. It does not seem- probable 
that the first hypothesis is a true one, for had they used a common original is it 
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not very strange that no mention of it even has survived? To account for it on this 
ground would seem to be to introduce another difficulty. I draw my main argu- 
ment for the second hypothesis from internal evidence, and I submit. that it isa 
very strong one. It may have been made over by Milton in much the same way 
that Bunyan made over the reveries of a pious medieval monk into the Pilgrim’s 
Progress; as Shakspeare did some of the dramas that came to his hand; as Scott 
did the old romances that he found. It seems as if Milton must have drawn from 
a — poem toa oy or less a. _— 1% aa 
is poem is written in the quaint lan and spelling of the period, and many 

of the words are obsolete. The style is Co aad vigorous. If criticism of such 
work is pardonable, I should say that it contains occasional passages which doubtless 
conformed to the canons of taste in the seventeenth century, but would hardly 
do so in the nineteenth. The verse is not as polished as Milton’s, but it contains 
thoughts worthy of an Ossian. I give a short extract below : 

“*Q heavenly God! why should we here below 

Trouble ourselves thy secrets to know : 

When thy dread word which Thou from heaven hath sent, 

The world and all can give us scarce content, 

But still we strive and at thy secrets aim, 

Till Thou our reason in our cee doth maime, 

Here is the glory of the eternal crowne, 

Mans earthly wisdom utterly throws downe.”’ 

By Daniel Rollins, Esq., of Boston. 


Costume in E . A History of Dress to the End of the Eighteenth 
By the late F. W. Farruort, F.S.A. Third Edition. Enlarged and thoroughly 
revised by the Hon. H. A. Ditton, F.S.A. Two Volumes. Vol. I.—Hi ; 
II.—Glossary. London :George Bell and Sons, York St., Covent Garden. 1885. 
In 1846 the first edition of Mr. Fairholt’s famous work on English Costume made 

its opeeemeaen, and in 1860 the distinguished author brought out the second edition 

filled with the garnerings of the fourteen years that had passsd. For a quarter of 

a century this edition has been the hand book of historical students until its scar- 

city, and the continual supply of new and important material, brought to light by 

various writers, and the many reprints of scarce tracts the societies, have 

nished sufficient reasons for a revised edition. Mr. Fairholt being deceased, the task 
of editing the new work was entrusted to Mr. H. A. Dillon, F.S.A., who brings to 
his labor the zeal and intelligence of the true antiquary. It is indeed a monument 
of extensive research into the nooks and crannies of early literature, and is a wor- 
thy companion of those works it so mach resembles in minuteness of description 
and reference—Brand’s ‘‘ Popular Antiquities’ and Strutt’s “‘ and Pas- 
times.’’ The work is admirably arranged for intelligent u ng of the sub- 
jects discussed, by a division into periods, Britons, Danes, Saxons, Normans, Plan- 
tagenets, Tudors, Stuarts, etc., so that the development of dress is seen in chrono- 

—_ coeee as a whole, rather than by an examination of the ae parts 

of dress through various gradations. The Stuart period is of especial interest to 

the New England antiquaries, as it farmishes a ground for comparison with the 
dress of the emigrants to this country daring that time, and will be an excellent 
guide to that future student in our midst who shall write for us, what we all ho 

to see, a view of the social life in the colonies. Seven hundred engravings amply 

illustrate the text, and the Glossary, occupying an entire volume, is at.once a 

tionaty and an index to the work. The hand of Mr. Dillon is seen through the 

whole in the addition of text, elaboration of notes and the collation of thousands of 
valuable references. 
By Charles E. Banks, M.D., of Chelsea, Mass. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 1883-"84. Washington: Goy- 
ernment Printing Office. 1885. 8vo. pp. eclxxi.t+043. 

A very well arranged classification of the condition and methods of the schools of 
the cities and towns of the United States of 7,500 inhabitants and over, is presented 
in this volume. The ooo roper, which is the fourteenth annual one, of the present 
commissioner, Gen. John Eaton, embraces nearly one fourth of the contents. To 
this is appended abstracts of the officia] reports of the School Officers of states, 
territories and cities, which form another quarter of the work. The remaining 
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half is devoted to statistics comprised in twenty-five tables, the whole terminating 
with an index. In thestatistical portion, not only the ordinary school institutions 
of the several states are tabulated, but those for the deaf, dumb and blind, asylums 
for feeble-minded children, universities and colleges, kindergarten, reform schools 

schools of law, science, moneeye industry and commerce, and other systems of 
education are represented. The work has been prepared on a systematic and 
comprehensive basis, and is a valuable authority for those proposing to write on 
educational subjects. 

By Oliver B. Stebbins, Esq., of South Boston, Mass. 


Mémoires de L’ Académie des Sciences Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres de Toulouse. 
Huititme Série. Tome VII. Deuxiéme semestre. 8vo. pp. 436. Toulouse: 
Imprimerie Douladoure=Privat. 

This valuable half-yearly volume of the learned Academy of Toulouse presents the 
text of a series of a pe within the scope of the different classes of its members, 
which are of especial interest to scholars and students in such departments. The 
mathematician finds two deep and abstruse papers, on ‘* Canonical Equations ’’ and 
‘* Surfaces of Revolution ’’; the botanist, an article on the ‘‘ Flora of the Py- 
renees,’’ and another on the ‘* Partition of the Axes’’; the naturalist, a disquisi- 
tion on “‘ the Equality of Intelligence between the Sexes of the Human Race’”’ ; 
the moments studies of the ‘* Storms of 1883 in the Haute Garonne ’’; the 
historian and the philologist, critical essays upon ‘‘ Roger Ascham,”’ ‘‘ Catullus,”’ 
and eight unedited letters of ‘* Madame Maintenon ’’; and the chemist, ‘‘ Re- 
searches on the Persulphide of Hydrogen.”’ Add to these a series of eulogies upon 
the deceased members of the precedin ~~ , and one recognizes the activity of this 
prominent society among the jammed ies of Europe, its wealth of illustrious 
savants, and the contribution it is constantly making to science and learning in 
scholarly and exhaustive essays. i 

By George A. Gordon, A.M., of Somerville, Mass. 


Address before the Essex Bar Association, .ecember 8, 1885. By Witttam D. 
NortuenD. From the Historical Collections of the Essex Institute. Vol. XXII. 
Salem, 1885. 8vo. pp. 59. . 

This address is of much historical value and interest, containing as it does a care- 
fully prepared summary of the history of the courts of Massachusetts from the 
days of Winthrop and Dudley to the commencement of the last century. The vari- 
ous — from the original Court of Assistants to the courts under the charter of 
1692, and finally to the present system, are here presented in a clear and comprehen- 
sive form, and some insight is given us into the methods of procedure in the time 
of the witchcraft trials. There are brief notices of many noted men who have 
practised at the bar of Essex County, and at the close of the pamphlet is appended 
a list of the members of that bar to the present time. The historical notes add 
much to the value of the address, which is worthy a more extended notice than 
space will permit us to give. 

By George K. Clarke, LL.B., of Needham, Mass. 

Inauguration of the Statue of Lafayette. —Presentation and Reception of Bartholdi’s 
Statue of Laberty Enlightening the World, Paris, July 4, 1884. Paris: Printed 
by Waterlow & Sons. 1884. Sm. 8vo. pp. 22. 

Mr. Morton in France.—The I ration at r= the Original Model of ‘‘ Lib- 
erty Enlightening the World,’ May 13th, 1885.— Farewell Dinner given by the 
rangiong in Paris, May 14th, 1885. Paris: The Gallignani Library. 1885. 
8vo. pp. 52. 

The first of these two pamphlets is devoted to the proceedings at two important 
ceremonies in France,—the unveiling of a bronze statue of Gen. Lafayette at Le 
~~ in [Haute Loire, Sept. 6, 1883, and the presentation by the Count de Lesseps, 
and the reception by the Hon. Levi P. Morton, the United States Minister to France 
at Paris, J re 4, 1884, of Bartholdi’s colossal statue of ‘‘ Liberty snentening oe 
World.’’ Addresses on the former occasion were made by Mr. Morton, M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, as the representative of President Grévy, and Senator Edmond de 
seeete, grandson of Gen. Lafayette; and on the latter by M. de Lesseps and Mr. 

orton. 

In the second pamphlet the proceedings on two other interesting occasions are 
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given, namely, at the inauguration at Paris, May 13, 1885, of a reproduction in 
ronze of the original Model of Bartholdi’s famous statue, which had been cast for 
American citizens for presentation to the people of France; and at a Farewell 
Dinner the following day, May 14, 1885, given by his countrymen in Paris, to Mr. 
Morton, then about to leave France to return home after ably representing his 
government for four years at that court. On the former occasion, Mr. Morton made 
the presentation speech, and was replied => M. Brisson, president of the Council 
of Ministers, M. Boué, president of the Municipal Council, M. de Lesseps and 
Senator Lafayette. On the latter occasion speeches were made by Mr. John 
Munroe, who presided at the banquet, Mr. Edmond Kelly of the Paris and New 
York bar, Mr, Morton, M. Floquet, president of the Chamber of Deputies, Hon. 
Robert M. McLane, Mr. Morton’s successor as minister of France, M. René Goblet, 
minister of public Instruction, Consul General George Walker, Senator Lafayette 
and the Marquis de Rochambeau. A brilliant assembly of celebrities was present 
on these several occasions. The addresses showed how acceptable Mr. Morton had 
made himself not only to his own countrymen, but also to the government and 
people of France. 


Some Account of the Worshipful Company of Painters, otherwise Painter-Stainers. 

Imprinted at the Chiswick Press, London. 1880. 8vo. pp. 22. 

‘* The Company of Painter-Stainers,” we are told in this pamphlet ‘‘ is of con- 
siderable mg According to Horace Walpole, their first Charter, in which 
they are styled Peyntours, was granted in the sixth of King Edward 1V., but 
they existed as a fraternity in the time of King Edward ILI. They were called 
Paynter-Stayners because a picture on canvass was formerly called a stained cloth, 
as one on panel was called a table, probably from the French ‘ tableau.’”’ Their 

resent charter was granted by Queen Elizabeth, and bears date July 19, 1581. 

he present Painters’ Hall, which was finished about 1669, ‘‘ stands on the site of 
old Painters’ Hall, once the residence of Sir John Browne, a jp Paynter to 
King Henry VIII.,”’ which building was burnt in the Great Fire of London in 1666. 
Extracts from the records of the Company relating to this and other matters are 
here printed. 

Two signs used in the last century in Boston, bearing the arms of the London 
Painter-Stainers Company, and called the *‘ Painters’ Arms,’’ are preserved. The 
arms of this company are thus blazoned in Burke’s General Armory: ‘‘ Quarterly, 
Ist and 4th, az., three escutcheons ar.; 2d and 3d, az. a chev. betw. three phoenix 
heads erased or. Crest—A phoenix close or, in flames ppr. Supporters—Two leopards 
ar. spotted with various colors, ducally crowned, collared and chained or. Motto— 
Amor et obedientia.” The earliest of these signs is now let into the wall of the 
Hanover street front of the building at the corner of Hanover and Marshall streets. 
The motto on the sign is ‘‘ Amor queat [sic] obedediencia.’’ Above the arms is 
“eg Fa 01.’? Whose initials these are is unknown to me, as is also the history of 


the sign. The other sign, which bears the date 1755, is now at the rooms of the Bos- 
tonian Society, but is said to have been hung on a building in the vicinity of the pre- 
sent Scollay square. It has neither supporters, crest nor motto. The tradition is that 
it was brought to this country by Christopher Gore, afterwards governor of - 
chusetts ; but as he was a lawyer, and was not born till three years after the date 
on this sign, it is more probable that it was brought here by his father, John Gore, 
who was a painter of mature age at that date. The latter is supposed to have been 
the owner of the ** Gore Roll of Arms.”’ printed by Mr. Whitmore in his ‘* Ele- 
ments of Heraldry,” pages 80 to 94, from a copy of the original roll made by the 
late Isaac Child, ., Which copy now belongs to the Historic Genealogical Society. 


Genealogical Record of Condit Family, Descendants of John Condit, who setiled in 
Newark, N. J., 1678—1885. Also an Appendix containing a Brief Record of the 
Harrison, Williams, Pierson, Smith, Lette, Munn and Whitehead Families. 
By Joruam H. Convir [Brick Church, New Jersey], and Eben Condit, Jersey 
[Licking Co., ee Newark, N. J.: Printed and published by Ward & Tichenor. 
1885. pp. 410. Limited Edition. $4.00. 

Two members of the Condit family have rendered royal service in preserving the 
nealogy and history of their tribe. They descend from John Cunditt, who came in 

678 and settled in Wewerk, New Jersey. He is the ancestor of nearly all of the 

name in the country to-day. He died in 1713. He had one son who grew to man- 
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hood, Peter, by first wife,and born in England. Peter married, 1695, Mary, 
daughter of Samuel? Harrison [Kichard,? Richard'], by whom he had seven children, 
six of whom were sons, namely, Samuel, Peter, John, Nathaniel, Philip and Isaac. 
Peter died in 1714, the year following his father. From these six sons descends 
the family of to-day. 

By the Rev. Anson Titus, of Amesbury, Mass. 


The Antiquary: A Magazine devoted to the Study of the Past. London: Elliot 
Stock, 62 Paternostor Row. New York: David G. Francis, 17 Astor Place. 
Published Monthly. Medium 4to. 44 pages to a number. Price one shilling 
each. Mr. Francis will furnish the work to American subscribers at $3.50 a 
year, or 30 cts. a number including postage. 

‘The numbers of this magazine for January, February and March are before us, 
and show that it is a valuable aid not only to the antiquary but to the genealogist 
also. American readers will find much in its pages in which they have a common 
interest with those of England. Besides articles on antiquarian subjects, the result 
of great research, there are here reports of the meetings of English Antiquarian 
Societies, reviews of antiquarian books, antiquarian news, obituaries and other 
matters of interest. Some of the best antiquarian writers contribute to the 
magazine. 


The History of Farmington, Franklin Co., Maine, from the Earliest Explorations 
to the Present Time. 1776—1885. By Francis Goutp Butter, Member of the 
Maine Historical Society. Farmington: Knowlton, McLeary & Co., Printers. 
1885. 8yo. pp. 683. Price $3.25. Illustrated with Portraits and Views. 


The author, the Hon. Mr. Butler, is a native of Farmington, and has always 
resided there. From early manhood to the present time he has been identified with 
all its leading interests. No person could have been better situated to collect the 
material for this work than himself. He tells us, however, in the preface, that 
it was not until he was approaching his seventy-first birthday in 1883, that he 
seriously undertook the preparation of this history. That he must have been dili- 
gent and indefatigable in his effurts to accomplish his purpose, during the two years 
he has devoted to this work, these 348 pages of General History and nearly the same 
number of pages of Genealogy, plainly indicate. 

This is literally a Farmington book. It has not only been written there by a na- 
tive-born citizen, but the printing has also been done there, and does great credit 
to the firm from whose press the volume has been issued. The senior partner of 
this firm is also a native of the town, whose ancestors have been long and favorably 
known there. 

The Introductory Chapter of this history informs its readers what so many town 
histories fail to do, where the place is located concerning which the book has been 
written. ‘The account of early explorations, the difficulty experienced by the pio- 
neers in obtaining titles to their lands, because of the disputed boundaries of the ter- 
ritory claimed by the Kennebec or Plymouth Company, with a full account of the 
Colburn Association, make the next few pages deeply interesting. The conclusion 
of the author relative to the time of the final departure from the vicinity of Sandy 
River, and the destination, of the Indian (Pierpole or Pealpole), is probably incor- 
rect. The copy of an original document bearing his signature and add to the 
General Court of Massachusetts, =e before the house of representatives in Feb- 
ruary, 1801, was published in the ‘‘ Wilton Record ’’ some time since. In this 
document it is plainly told that Pealpole’s relatives live in Canada, that he desires 
to go there in order to live near them, and also to be able to attend on the observ- 
ances of his own religion. 

The permanent settlements were begun at Farmington in 1781, and increased 
quite rapidly after the close of the Revolutionary War. ‘The early settlers were prin- 
cipally from Dunstable, Mass., amariscotta, Me., and vicinity. About 1790, 1792 
and later, a number of families from Martba’s Vineyard settled in the place. The 
township never had a plantation organization, but was incorporated as a town in 
1794. In 1800 the number of inhabitants had increased to 942. In 1810 every lot 
within the limits of the town had been taken up. The pioneers very early took an 
interest in the subject of education, and the author asserts that it is not known 
there was an illiterate person among the first settlers ; and considers it doubtful if 
there has ever been an adult native-born citizen unable to write his own name or 
read a clause in the constitution. 
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Much care has been taken to record the military history of the town in entire 
completeness. Farmington may well be proud of her war record. . 

A chronological table of incidents has been arranged, which occupies twenty 
pages. As Farmington is the shire town of Franklin County, a history of the for- 
mer necessarily includes more or less of the latter. In the appendix is a complete 
list of the county officers, with dates of terms of office since the incorporation of the 
county in 1838. 

Parker’s History of Farmington, published in 1846, contains facts that could not 
now be found, and Mr. Butler acknowledges his indebtedness tou that work. It 
is presumed, however, that he did not have access to the valuable historical mate- 
rial concerning Farmington collected by the late Rev. Josiah S. Swift, as no 
mention is made of any such authority having been consulted. This is to be 
regretted, as it is probable no person in Franklin County is in the possession of so 
much historical data ntening this town as was Mr. Swift. His decease, which 
occurred at Wilton, Me., March 26, 1883, prevented the further publication of the 
Franklin Historical Magazine, of which only two numbers had been issued. Mr. 
Swift was publishing this magazine as an appendix to Parker’s History. It is 
hoped the memoranda left by him concerning the towns in Franklin County, Me., 
will at some time, in the not far distant future, be arranged and printed. 

Great care has been devoted by Mr. Butler to the genealogical portion of his 
book. It is arranged after the method adopted in the History of Rindge, N. H 
The author has endeavored to give the ancestry of each family mentioned, of which 
there are eighty-one. This has required extensive research, but has met with 
marked success. In addition a biographical sketch is given of each head of a fam- 
ily who was an early settler in the town, and of many of their descendants. The 
Genealogy occupies 325 pages. ‘The book is faithfully indexed, but the proof-reading 
in this department was somewhat neglected. 

By Mrs. A. C. Pratt, of Chelsea, Mass. 


Truro Baptisms 1711-1800. By Jonn Harvey Treat. Lawrence: James Ward, 
= 1886. 8vo. pp. 66. Price $1, post free. Address J. H. Treat, Lawrence, 
ass. 

** The records of the ancient church of Eastham, Cape Cod,’’ Mr. Treat informs 
us in his preface, ‘* are entirely lost, and the church itself has become extinct. The 
records of the churches at Wellfleet and Orleans, formerly precincts of Eastham, are 
also lost.’? The adjoining town of Truro, which was settled mostly by emigrants 
from Eastham, is more fortunate. Its church records ‘‘ are in a perfect state of 
preservation, except that, in a few instances, the ink has faded somewhat, sv that 
the writing is rendered obscure.’’ 

Mr. Treat is deserving of much credit for bis labor of love in copying these valua- 
ble records, and baving them printed in so acceptable a style. Only a small edi- 
tion is printed, and the price asked for the work will hardly pay the expenses of 
publication. 


The Narragansett Fort Fight, December 19, 1675. By Rev. Georcz M. Bopcre, A.M. 
Boston: Privately printed. 1886. 8vo. pp. 21. With Map. A few copies for 
sale by G. E. Littlefield, 67 Cornhill, Bostun. Price 50 cts. 

The series of articles on the Soldiers of King Philip’s War, which Mr. Bodge is 
contributing to the Reaister, are acknowledged to be a positive contribution to the 
history of what has been called ‘*‘ one of the most thrilling periods in the early 
history of New England.’’ Perhaps the most interesting of these valuable articles is 
that giving a history of Narragansett Fort Fight, which appeared in the January 
number. A small edition of this article has been printed for distribution to his 
friends by the author, the Rev. George M. Bodge, of East Boston. 


The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut from May, 1768, to May, 1772, 
inclusive. Transcribed and edited in accordance with a Resolution of the General 
Assembly, by Cuartes J. Hoap.y, State Librarian. Hartford: Press of the Case, 
Lockwood & Brainard Company. 1885. 8vo. pp. 689, 

This is volume thirteen of the Connecticut Culonial Records, the last number 
having been published four years since, and the first of the series thirty-five years 
ago. It isnot known that the journals of either House are in existence for the 
_— 1768-72, but the journal of the Council, from May, 1770, to May, 1772, is 

ere contained, These records are of great value to the historian and the genealo- 
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gist, containing as they doa large number of petitions and memorials relating to 
the settlement of estates and the private affairs of individuals, matters which do not 
now commonly receive the attention of the legislature. Comparatively few general 
laws are found in this volume, but there is a large amount of matter relating to the 
appointment of military and other officers, together with complete lists of the exe- 
cutive and legislative officers of the period. In May, 1771, a resolve was passed re- 
questing Gov. Trumbull to collect the public letters and papers relating to the col- 
ony, and to have them bound together. The note on page 424 gives some account 
of these papers, a large number of which were presented in 1794 by David Trum- 
bull, son of the governor, to the Massachusetts Historical Society, and form the 
Trumbull Collection. 

The volume is ably edited, well indexed and handsomely printed. 

By George K. Clarke, LL.B., of Needham, Mass. 


Letters of John, Lord Cutts to Colonel Joseph Dudley, then Lieutenant Governor of 
the Isle of Wight, afterwards Governor of Massachusetts, 1693-1700. Cambridge : 
John Wilson & Son, University Press. 1886. S8vo. pp. 31. ; 

This is a reprint from the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, of 
remarks made before that Society Jan. 14, 1886, by Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., A.M., 
with the letters in full to which they relate and of which extracts were read by Mr. 
Winthrop at the meeting. They throw light upon a period of Gov. Joseph Dudley’s 
life of which little has heretofore been known, and show the intimate relation be- 
tween Dudley and Lord Cutts. Dudley was probably the first native of America 
who sat in the British House of Commons. This distinction has been claimed for 
Henry Cruger, a native of New York, who was chosen a member in 1774, but 
Dudley was a member about three quarters of a century earlier. Mr. Winthrop 
deserves credit for the manner in which he has brought out these letters, and the 
careful editing he has given them. A heliotype copy of a portrait of Gov. Dudley 
belonging to Mr. Winthrop’s father, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL.D., and 
which gives a truer idea of the man than the usual engravings from the Gilbert 
portrait, embellishes the pamphlet. 


Notes on St. Botolph, without Aldergate, London. By Joun Srapuss, F.S.A. 

Printed for Private Circulation. 1881. 8vo. pp. 52. 

The occasion which caused Alderman Staples to prepare this account of the 
Church of St. Botolph and the ancient fraternities established in it, is stated to 
have been the opening, on the 28th of October, 1880, of the garden formerly reserv- 
ed as the burial place of the Church, for the recreation of the public. In these pro- 
ceedings the author took part and delivered an historical address, which is the 
foundation of this book. The church is first mentioned by name in 1279 in a writ 
of Edward I., but is much elder. There were three Fraternities, or Brotherhoods, 
or Gilds, founded in this church, namely, those of the Holy Trinity, of St. Kathe- 
rine, and of St. Fabian and St. Sebastian, and they all date back to the fourteenth 
century. Many facts of historical and antiquarian interest concerning the church 
and he several fraternities have been collected by Alderman Staples and preserved 
in these pages. 

ious is an account of St. Botolph and Botolph’s town or Boston, whence our 
Massachusetts city of Boston derives its name. Concerning the history of St. Bo- 
tolph and the time in which he lived, authorities differ, one placing him in the sec- 
ond and another in the eighth century. Few English saints have been more hon- 
ored. Four parishes in London, and many churches throughout the country are 
called after him. 


An Historical Sketch, Guide Book and Prospectus of Cushing's Island. By Wu- 
Liam M. Sargent, A.M. New York: American Photo-Eng. Co. 1886. Small 
8vo. pp. 96. Price 25 cts. 

We take pleasure in transferring to our pages from the Portland Transcript the 
following notice of this work, prepared from advance sheets : 

‘*'The author has shown indefatigable research in compiling an authentic history 
of our city and vicinity, and his data in relation to the original settlement on Casco 
Bay, which he locates on what is now known as Cushing’s Island, instead of upon 
the main land, will sustain critical examination. The book is very attractively 
printed and arranged, and freely embellished by cuts, by the American Photo-En- 

raving Company, of high merit. Many of these are from sketches by Mr. John 

Calvin Stevens, whose success as an artist is bringing him into prominence, and 
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others are designed from faithful photographs of the natural scenery. Besides con- 
tributing speully to the attractiveness of the book, they will accurately represent 
to the distant reader the charming environs of the Island, which, to be appreciated, 
need but to be seen. Mr. Sargent has been happy in his descriptions, and while 
omitting to mention none of the marked features of scenic beauty, directs attention 
to many a lesser charm that might have easily escaped the notice of a writer less 
enamored of his subject. A particularly graceful feature of the arrangement is 
the appropriate lines of verse accompanying each illustration, which have not been 
taken haphazard, but evidence, in their employment, a fine discrimination. One 
part of the book sets forth the steady advance in building on the Island, which has 
proceeded on an unalterable plan for permanency, and freedom from vbjectionable 
features such as have given to less wisely conducted settlements a short-lived pros- 
perity, and justly portrays Cushing’s Island as the most desirable site possessed by 
any summer colony.” 


Ed:cation. A Monthly Magazine. Devoted to the Science, Art, Philosophy and 
Literature of Education. Wiittam A. Mowry, Editor. Boston: William A. 
Mowry, Publisher, No. 3 Somerset Street. Published Mouthly. 8vo. pp. 108 
each number. Price $3 a year. Single numbers 35 cts. 

This periodical was commenced as a bi-monthly in September, 1880, by the New 
England Publishing Company, under the editorship of the Hon. Thomas W. Bick- 
nell, LL.D. It was noticed by us in January, 1882. It has proved an efficient aid 
in advancing the cause of education in this country, and a valuable addition to the 
higher order of educational literature. In January last, William A. Mowry, Ph.D., 
became both editor and publisher of the magazine, and the numbers, for January, 
February and March, which have been issued by him, prove his scholarship and 
ability to meet the needs of his readers. 


Walford’s Antiquarian ; a Magazine and Biographical Review. Edited by Epwarp 
Watrorp, M.A. London: George Redway, 15 York Street, Covent Garden. J, 
W. Bouton, Agent for America, 706 Broadway, New York. Published monthly. 
8vo. 48 pages toa number. Price one shilling each. 


This periodical, which has before been favorably noticed by us, still maintains its 
interest for the antiquarian student, not only in the English dominions, but in the 
United States also. The several numbers, of which the latest received is that for 
March, contain carefully prepared articles by distinguished antiquarian writers on 
antiquities, archeology, bibliography and kindred subjects. Here the doings of 
the learned societies of Great Britain are reported, recent antiquarian books re- 
viewed, obituaries of prominent personages preserved, and the latest antiquarian 
news furnished. 


Records of the Descendants of Nathaniel Ely the Emigrant, who Settled first in New- 
town, now-Cambridge, Mass., was one of the First Settlers of Hartford, also Nor- 
walk, Conn., and a Resident of Springfield, Mass., from 1659 until his Death in 
1675. Compiled by Heman Ezy. Including material collected by Mrs. Amanda 
(Ely) Terry. Cleveland, Ohio: Short and Forman, Printers. 1085. Imp. 4to. 
pp: 515. ition, 520 copies. Price in cloth, $7; in half morocco, $8. Ti sent 

y mail, 55 cts. extra. 

The Marshall Family, or a Genealogical Chart of the Descendants of John Marshall 
and Elizabeth Markham his Wife. Sketches of Individuals and Notices of Fami- 
lies connected with them. By W. M. Paxton, Platte City, Mo. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 1885. 8vo. pp. 415. With a folding Genealogical Chart. 

Genealogical Memoir of the Cunnabell, Conable or Connable Family. John Cunnabell 
of London, England, and Boston, Massachusetts, and his Descendants, 1650-1886. 
By Epwarps J. Connasis, of Jackson, Mich., and Joun B. Newcoms, of Elgin, 
lil. Jackson, Mich.: Daily Citizen Book Printing House. 1886. 8vo. pp. 183 
+4. Price $2.60, delivered free. 

The Joseph Kimball Family: a Genealogical Memoir of the Ascendants and Descend- 
ants of Joseph Kimball of Canterbury, N. H. Ten Generations. 1634-1885. Com- 
piled by Joun Kiwpatt, A.M., Member of the N. H. Historical Society. Con- 
cord, N. H.: Printed by the Republican Press Association. 1885. 8vo. pp. 103. 

Lee Family. Quarter Millenial Gathering of the Descendants and Kinsmen of John 
Lee, one of the Karly Settlers of Farmington, Conn., held in Hartford, Conn., 
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Tuesday and Wednesday, Aug. 5th and 6th, 1884. Meriden: Republican Steam 
Print. 1885. 8yo. pp. 116. 

Genealogical Sketch of the Nova Scotia Eatons. Compiled by Rev. Artaur WeEnrt- 
wortH Eaton. Halifax, N.S.: Printed at the Morning Herald Office. 1885. 
Roy. 8vo. pp. 128. 

A Private nie: f printed in Order to Preserve certain matters connected with the 
Boston branch of the Perkins Family. Intended only as an Indication of the Best 
Points of Future Investigation. Boston: T. R. Marvin & Son, Printers. 1885. 
8vo. pp. 29. 

The Surnames and Coats of Arms of the Williamses, with an Account of Robert 
Williams of Roxbury and Some of his Descendants. Compiled by A. D. WeLp 
Frenco. Privately Printed. 1886. 8vo. pp. 26+2. 

A Sketch of the Life and Character of Dea. Joshua Upham of Salem, Mass. To 
which are appended a Sketch of his First Wife, his Ancestral History and a Genea- 
logical List of his Descendants. By Prof. James Urnam, D.D. Boston, Mass. 
1885. 12mo. pp. 80. 

Genealogical Notes, showing the Paternal Line of Descent from William Torrey of 
Combe St. Nicholas, Somerset County, England, A.D. 1557, to Jason Torrey of 
Bethany, Penn’a, with the Descendants of Jason Torrey and his Brother and Sis- 
ter to A.D. 1884. Compiled by Jouy Torrey. Scranton, Pa.: James S. Horton, 
Printer and Publisher. 1885. 8vo. pp. 50+2. 

Hutchins Genealogy. Compiled by Cuartes Hurcurins. Boston: 1885. 8yo. pp. 16. 

Genealogy of the Ancestors and Descendants of Joseph Chase who died in Swanzey. 
His will proved March, 1725. Fall River: Printed by William S, Robertson. 
1874. S8vo. pp. 86. 

Genealogy of the Andrews Family. By Lieut. Gzorcze Anprews, U.S.A., of Fort 
Snelling, Min. 1886. 8vo. pp. 8. 

The Wiswall Family of America. Four Generations. By the Rev. Anson Titus, 
of Amesbury, Mass. 1886. 8vo. pp. 4. 


We continue in this number our notices of geak ical works recently issued. 
The Ely genealogy which heads our list, is by the Hon. Heman Ely, of Elyria, 
Ohio. It seems to have been compiled with the utmost thoroughness, and has been 
brought out in a 7 and highly satisfactory manner. The emigrant ancestor of 
this family was Nathaniel Ely, who died at Springfield, Dec. 25, 1675. He 
robably came to this country in 1634. On the 6th of May, 1635, he was admitted 
by the General Court a freeman of Massachusetts. At that time he probably resided 
at Cambridge. The Rev. Thomas Hooker and about one hundred of his parishioners 
it is well known removed from Cambridge to Hartford, Ct., and Mr. Ely is sup 
to have gone with them, as he is subsequently found in that town. He afterwards 
removed to Norwalk, Ct., and in 1659 to Springfield, Mass., where the rest of his 
life was spent. The English ancestry of this family has not been positively traced ; 
but the late Col. Chester made a thorough investigation of the subject, and gives 
strong reasons for believing that Nathaniel of Springfield was a son of Rev. Na- 
thaniel Ely, and grandson of the Rev. George Ely, vicar of Tenterden in Kent from 
1571 to 1615, the date of his death. Col. Chester’s letter to the author, dated Nov. 
19, 1881, only six months before his death, fills more than three of the large pages 
of this volume, and gives an interesting account of the result of his investigations 
into the history of the Ely family in England. The families of both Rev. George 
Ely and his son Nathaniel are given in detail. Nathaniel, son of the latter, was 
probably born as early as 1602. After giving his reasons, Col. Chester proceeds: 
‘*T cannot in my own mind resist the conviction that he was identical with the 
Nathaniel Ely who appeared in New England about 1634. Of course, there is no 
absolute proof, but this group of facts is strongly suggestive.’’ The book before us 
is arranged in a clear style, and is handsomely printed and bound. It is illustrated 
with numerous portraits, some elegant steel engravings, and many fine phototypes ; 
besides autographs and other engravings. e volume is an honor to a family 
which can boast of many distinguished personages, and is a credit to its author. 
The Marshall genea “By is devoted to families who trace their ancestry to 
Virginia, Maryland and Kentucky. The author says: ‘‘ This work is intended for 
a book of reference. To this end it is furnished with an ample index. I have dealt 
in facts rather than panegyric, I have flattered no one, and have written nothing in 
malice. It has been a labor of love, and my expenses have been freely contributed. 
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Though pecuniary assistance has been proffered, I have accepted nothing.’’ The 
book contains a large collection of facts relating to the Marshalls, and must have 
eost the author a great deal of labor. The chart the author thinks ‘‘ combines more 
advantages than any form heretofore used.’’ Besides the full index to the book 
there is a separate index to the Chart. 

The Cunnabell genealogy contains a genealogy of the descendants of John Cun- 
nabel of Boston, Mass., and much other matter of interest to persons of the name 
and blood. The origin of the work is this. ‘‘ About twenty-five years ago, Rev. 
—— Conable Thomas, then a student at Evanston, Ill., and John B. Newcomb 
of Elgin, lll., commenced collecting genealogy and other data” concerning this 
family. Mr. Newcomb, who has since become known as an indefatigable worker in 
the field of genealogy, continued to collect matter as opportunity offered. In 1883, 
Edwards J. Connable of Jackson, Mich., became interested in the history of his ances- 
tors, and the two having combined their labors, the result is the present very satis- 
factory book. It is chiefly through the instrumentality of Mr. Connable of Jackson 
that the faets in this volume have been placed beyond the reach of destruction. He 
has done a large amount of gratuitous work, besides contributing liberally in the 
expenditure. ‘* Mr. Newcomb collected the data relating to the earlier generations 
and history of the family, and all respecting the Nova Scotia branch; also prepared 
the maps for the engraver and the manuscript for the printer.’’ The work oon 
evidence of faithful research, and is well arranged and handsomely printed. A 
view of the residence of Samuel Connable of Bernardston, Mass., erected 1739, and 
standing till 1770, faces the title. A plan showing the residences of John, the 
emigrant, and a son and a grandson in Boston, and a map showing the residences 
of a number of his descendants in Bernardston and Berlin, with numerous auto- 

phs, illustrate the book. It has a folding tabular pedigree; and excellent 
indexes are furnished. 

The Kimball genealogy is devoted to the ancestry and descendants of Joseph 
Kimball, who was born at Exeter, N. H., May 23, 1772, settled at Canterbury and 
died in Gilmanton, June 19, 1863, aged 91. He was a descendant of Richard* 
Kimball, who came to New England in 1634, and settled first at Watertown and 
afterwards at Ipswich, where he died June 22, 1675, aged 80; through Richard,” 
Caleb,? John* and Joseph® his father. The book is compiled with care, is band- 
somely printed, is illustrated with portraits on steel of the Hon. John Kimball 
= author) and Benjamin A. Kimball, both of Concord, N. H., and William S. 

imball of Rochester, N. Y.; and has full indexes. 

The Lee book gives the proceedings at the quarter millenial gathering at Hartford 
in August, 1884. A great deal of historical and biographical matter is here pre- 
served. The volume is well printed and embellished with a map of Hartford in 
1640, and numerous portraits on stone. The early generations of this family were 
printed in the Recrsrer for October, 1874, and a full genealogy by Sarah M. Lee, 
which appeared in 1878, was noticed by us in July, 1879. 

The Eaton genealogy is by the Rev. Mr. Eaton of New York city. The ancestor 
of the Nova Scotia Eatons, to whom this book is devoted, was David Eaton, born at 
Haverhill, Mass., April 1, 1720, and died in Cornwallis, N. S., July, 17, 1803. He 
was the fifth generation in descent from John Eaton the emigrant, who settled at 
Salisbury, Mass., as early as 1640; through Thomas,? Jonathan*® and his father 
James.* An introductory sketch by the Rev. William H. Eaton, D.D., of Keene, 
N. H., gives the genealogy previous to David,® who settled in Nova Scotia. The 
descendants of David are here fully carried out. Appended is an account of the 
Eaton Association, with a list of its officers for 1884-5. The volume is well printed 
and has a good index. 

The Perkins book is fully described in its title page. It is by Augustus T. 
Perkins of Boston, who says in his preface: ‘‘ After much reflection, [ have de- 
termined to give an account of such traditions of our family as I have heard, and of 
such as I have had investigated for me, although 1 know them to be far from com- 

lete and ‘in some ways inaccurate.’’ Mr. Perkins has acted wisely in preservin 
in print these traditions of his ree With them he has combined the result o 
some of his researches on the same subject. The work is handsomely printed. 

Mr. French’s book on the Williamses is a useful compilation for those of the name. 
It gives the origin of the name, descriptions of the various coats of arms borne by 
Williamses, arranged under their principal charges, and brief accounts of Robert 
Williams of Roxbury, and some others of the name in New England. The volume 
is well printed. 
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The Upham book oy the Rev. James Upham, D.D., of Chelsea, Mass., formerly 
President of the New Hampshire Literary and Theological Institute. It contains a 
memoir of his father, Dea. Joshua Upham, with a brief history of the family anda 
record of the descendants of Dea. Joshua. The book is embellished by portraits, 
and a folding tabular pedigree is appended. 

The Torrey book is sufficiently described in the title page. The researches of the 
Hon. Alphonso Taft of Cincinnati, and H. A. Newton of Weymouth, have traced 
the ancestry of this family for several generations in England. Four brothers, the 
sons of Philip and Alicie Torrey of Combe St. Nicholas, came to this country. 
This Philip was a son of William, who was a son of Philip, who was a son of 
William ‘forrey, of Combe St. Nicholas, who died in June, 1577. A deposition 
dated 1674, of ‘-. Torrey of Roxbury, one of the emigrants, is printed in the 
aan, xl. 62. ‘The present work is neatly printed and seems to be carefully 
complied. 

The Hutchins pamphlet gives descendants of David Hutchins, born in 1694 
in Yorkshire, who settled in Attleboro’, Mass., and died there in L790. ‘The 
author is Dea. Charles Hutchins, who for some twenty years has heen the General 
Business Agent of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 
eer These few pages give much genealogical information relative to this 
family. 

The Chase book is by the Hon. Oliver Chace of Fall River, who died May 6, 1874, 
aged 61 (RxGisTER, xxix. 222). Joseph Chase, whose descendants are given in this 
work, was a grandson of William Chase, the emigrant, who settled in Barnstable, 
Mass., and died in 1659. The book is well compiled. 

a Andrews and Wiswal! pamphlets are reprints from the Reaisrer for January 

t. 
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I. Publications written or edited by Members of the Society. 

Thoughts on the American Com an Address delivered in the Macalester College 

oa. Snelling Avenue, Saint Paul, Minn., September 16, 1885. By Rev. Edward D. 

_ . . A Brief History of the College. St.Paul: The Pioneer PressCompany. 1885. 
vO. pp. 21. 

The Narragansett Fort Fight, December 19, 1675. By Rev. George M. Bodge, A.M., 
Boston. 1886. 8vo. pp.21. With a map. 

Rutland and the Indian troubles of 1723-30. By Francis E. Blake, Worcester, Mass. 
Published by Franklin P. Rice. 1886. 8vo. pp. 53. 

Prytaneum Bostoniense. Notes on the history of the Old State House, formerly known 
as the Town House in Boston, the Court House in Boston, the Province Court House, 
the State House, and the City Hall. By George H. Moore, LL.D. Read before the 
Bostonian Society, May 12, 1885. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. The Old Corner Book- 
store. 1885. 8vo. pp. 31. 

Memorial Exercises held in Castleton, Vermont, in the year 1885, including the addresses, 
biographical sketches, reminiscences, list of graves decorated, roster of the veterans in line 
—giving company and regiment—history of previous memorial days in Castleton and an 
account of the relics exhibited. Compiled + ae M. Currier, M.D., Secretary of the 
Memorial Organization. Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell’s Sons. 1885. 8vo. pp. 66. 

The life, literary labors and neglected grave of Richard Henry Wilde. By Charles C. 
Jones, Jr., LL.D. 8vo. pp. 21. 

An analysis of the population of the City of Boston, as shown in the State census of May 
1885. By Carroll D. Wright, chief of Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Boston: Wright and 
Potter Printing Co., State Printers, 18 Post Office Square, 1885. 8vo. pp. 17. 

Proceedings at the third annual session of the National Convention of Chiefs and Com- 
missioners of the various Bureaus of Statistics of Labor in the United States, held at 
Boston, Massachusetts, June 29, June 30, and July 1, 1885. Boston: Wright and Potter 
Printing Co., State Printers, 18 Post Office Square. 1885. 8vo. pp. 143. 

Sepulture of Major General Nathanael Greene, and of Brig. Gen. Count Casimir Pulas 
By Charles C. Jones, Jr., LL.D. ‘ . a. 
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New chapter in the history of the Concord fight: Groton minute-men at the North Bridge, 
April 19, 1775, and appendix. By Wm. W. Wheildon. Boston: Lee and Shepherd, Pub- 
lishers, No. 10 Milk Street. 1885. 8vo. pp. 32. 

American Constitutions: the relations of the three departments as adjusted by a century. 
Read before the Chit-Chat Club of San Francisco. By Horace Davis. San Francisco: 
1884. vo. pp. 76. 

Some Worcester matters, 1689-1743. By Francis E. Blake. Worcester, Mass.: Frank- 
lin P. Rice, Publisher. 1885. 8vo. pp. 17. 

The dedication of the Washington National Monument, with the orations by Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop and Hon. John W. Daniel, February 21, 1885. Published by order of Con- 
gress. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1885. 8vo. pp. 122. 

Reminiscences of the last year of President Lincoln’s life. > Chaplain Edward D. 
Neill. Read at a meeting of the Minnesota Commandery of the Military Order of the Loyal 
a St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 4, 1885. St. Paul, Minn.: The Pioneer Press Company. 
1885. 8vo. 

Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut from May, 1768, to May, 1772, inclusive, 
transcribed and edited in accordance with a resolution of the General Assembly. By 
Charles J. Hoadly, State Librarian. Hartford: Press of the Case, Lockwood and Brainard 
Company. 1885. 8vo. pp. 689. 

Sermon by Rev. Carlton A. Staples, commemorative of Mrs. Susan E. Huston, founder 
of the Taft Public Library, delivered in Mendon, Mass., August, 1884. Printed by vote of 
the Trustees. Uxbridge, Mass.: L, H. Balcom Stearns, Printer, Compendium Office. 
1885. 8Svo. pp. 15. 

Roll of the Officers of the York and Lancaster Regiment, containing a complete record of 
their services, including dates of commission, etc. By Major G. A. Raikes, F.S.A. The First 
Battalion, formerly 65th (2d Yorkshire North Riding) Regiment, from 1756 to 1884. The 
Second Battalion, formerly the Royal Highland Emigrants (1775-1783), late 84th (York 
and Lancaster) Regiment, from 1758-1884. London: Richard Bentley and Son, New Bur- 
lington Street, Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 1885. 8vo. 

The Indian Names of Boston and their meaning, by Eben Norton Horsford. Read 
before the New England Historic Genealogical Society, November 4, 1885. Cambridge: 
John Wilson & Son, University Press. 1886. Large 4to. pp. 26. [This paper was printed 
in the present volume of the RecisTER, pp. 94-103. 

John Cabot’s Land fall in 1497, and the site of Norumbega. A letter to Chief Justice 
Daly, President of the American Geographical Society, by Eben Norton Horsford. Cam- 
bridge: John Wilson and Son, University Press. 1886. ‘ge 4to. pp. 42. 

The Huguenots and the Edict of Nantes. A paper read before the Rhode Island His- 
torical Society, November 3, 1885. By William Gammeil. Providence. 1886. 8vo. pp. 25. 

Noah Emery of Exeter, Member of the Provincial Congress, and Clerk of the Assembly 
in New Hampshire, in the Revolution. By his great-grandson, Charles Emery Stevens. 
Privately printed. 1886. 8vo. pp. 39. 

Groton Historical Series, No. IX. Groton District Schools. Groton, Mass. 1886. 8yo. 
pp. 26. [By Samuel A. Green, M.D.] 

Women under the law of Massachusetts, their ite, and disabilities, by Henry 
H. Sprague. Boston: W. B. Clarke and Carruth. 1884. 8vo. pp. 70. 

A brief catalogue of books, illustrated with engravings, by Dr. Alexander Anderson. 
— by Evert A. Duyckinck.] With a biographical sketch of the artist [by Benson J. 

ssing|. 1885. 8vo. pp. 35. 

A report of the Record Commissioners of the City of Boston, containing the Boston Town 
Records, 1742 to 1757. Boston: Rockwell and Churchill, City Printers, No. 39 Arch 
Street. 1885. 8vo. pp. 349. 

Catalogue of the lib: of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Vol. VI. Fourth 
supplement prepared by Daniel S. Durrie, librarian, and Isabel Durrie, assistant. Madison, 
Wisconsin: Democrat Printing Company, State Printers. 1885. 8vo. pp. 820. 


II. Other Publications. 

John Harvard. St. Saviour’s, Southwark and Harvard University, U.S.A. By William 
Rendle, F.S.C.S., author of ‘‘ Old Southwark and its People.” 1885. 8vo. pp. 24. 

The U.S. Veteran Signal Corps Association, including a partial roster of the corps during 
the war, with a brief résumé of its operations from Aug. 14, 1861, to March 14, 1862. 1884. 
Copyright 1884 by J. Willard Brown, West Medford, Mass. 12mo. pp. 52. 

Two brief papers, being the Abandoned Boston, the Extent of the Continental Line of the 
Revolutionary Army misconceived. By Justin Winsor. Cambridge: John Wilson and 
Son, University Press. 1886. 8vo. pp. 10. 

* Reminiscences of seven years of early life. By Richard S. Smith. Wilmington, Del.: 
Ferris Bros., Printers. 1884. 8vo. pp. 122. 
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Archzologia or miscellaneous tracts relating to antiquity. Published by the Society of 
Antiquaries of London. Volume XLVIII. London: Printed by Nichols and Sons, 26 
Parliament Street. Sold at the Society’s apartments in Burlington House. 

One hundred and fifty-fourth annual report of the directors of the Redwood Library and 
——— Newport, R. I., to the Proprietors, submitted Wednesday, August 20, 1884. 

vo. pp. 30. 

Fifth annual report of the State Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity of Massachusetts. 

Supplement containing the report and papers on public health. Boston: Wright and Potter 
nting Co., State Printers, 18 Post Office Square. 1884. 8vo. pp. 283. 

Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States, transmitted to Congress, 
with the annual message of the President. December 4, 1882 and 1883. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1883-1884. 8vo. 

History of the Eighteenth ment, Connecticut Volunteers, in the war of the Union. 
By ae Wm. C. Walker, Norwich, Conn. Published by the Committee. 1885. 8vo. 
Pp. 444. 

Unveiling of the Pil, Statue by the New England Society in the City of New York 
at Central Park, June 6, 1885. 8vo. pp. 33. 

Collections of the Nova Scotia Historical Society for the year 1884. Volume IV. Hali- 
ax, N. S.: Wm. Macnab, Printer, 12 Prince Street. 1885. 8vo. pp. 258. 

Bradford Academy. Historical sketch of Harriette Briggs Stoddard. By Mrs. J. D. 
Kingsbury. Lawrence, Mass.: American Printing House. 1885. 8vo. pp. 14. 

Proceedings of the Bunker Hill Monument Association at the annual meeting, June 17, 
1885, with the annual address by the Hon. Frederic W. Lincoln, and remarks by Hon. 
Charles Devens, President of the Association. Boston: Bunker Hill Monument Association. 
1885. 8vo. pp. 47. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society at the semi-annual meeting held at 
Boston, April 29, 1885. Volume III. New series, Part IV. Worcester: Press of Charles 
Hamilton, 311 Main Street. 1885. 8vo. pp. 339-513. 

Record of the semi-centennial anniversary of St. Nicholas Society of the City of New 
York. February 18, 1885. 8vo. pp. 43 

Proceedings at the public celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Institution 
of the Academy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the City of Philadelphia, held in 
—~ wom April 16, 1885. Philadelphia: Collins, Printer, 705 Jayne Street. 1885. 8vo. 
pp- ° 

Transactions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for the year 1885. Part I. 
Boston: Printed for the Society. 1885. 8vo. pp. 219. 

A sketch of the life and works of Loammi Baldwin, civil engineer. Read before the 
Boston Society of Civil Engineers, = 1885. By George L. Vose. Boston: Press of 
Geo. H. Ellis, 141 Franklin Street. 1885. 8vo. pp. 28. 

Sketch of the life and times of Col. Israel Ludlow, one of the original proprietors of 
Cincinnati. By Henry Benton Teetor, A.M. Cincinnati: Printed by Cranston and Stowe. 
1885. 8vo. pp. 52. 

Harvard College. Class of 1878. Secretary’s report. No. II. 1884. Printed for the 
use of the class. Cambridge: John Wilson and Son, University Press. 1885. 8vo. pp. 152. 

Annual report of the City Auditor of the receipts and expenditures of the City of Bos- 
ton and the County of Suffolk, State of Massachusetts, for the financial year 1884-85. 
Boston: Rockwell and Churchill, City Printers, 39 Arch Street. 1885. 8vo. pp. 345. 

One hundred and fifty-fifth annual report of the directors of the Redwood Library and 
Atheneum, Newport, R. I., to the proprietors, submitted Wednesday, August 19, 18865. 
Newport, R. I.: John P. Sanborn, Printer. 1885. 8vo. pp. 16. 

Sacred memorial services in memory of the late Sir Moses Montefiore, baronet, held in 
Boston at the Church Street Synagogue, Zion’s Holy Prophets, on Saturday, Ab. 20, 
A, 5645. New York: “ Hebrew Journal” Print, 177-179 Grand Street. 6645. 8vo. 
pp. 4. 

Some observations on the letters of Amerigo Vespucci. By M.F. Force. Read before 
the Congrés International des Americanistes at Brussels, September, 1879. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 1885. 8vo. pp. 24. 

Essex Institute Historical Collections. January, February and March, 1885, Vol. XXII. 
Salem, Mass.: Printed for the Essex Institute. 1885. 8vo. pp. 

Society of the Army of the Cumberland. Sixteenth re-union, Rochester, New York, 
1884. Published by order of the Society. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1885. 
8vo. pp. 282. 

The life and character of Mrs. Sarah Byram Dean. A monograph by Rev. Enoch San- 
ford, D.D. Raynham, Mass.: October, 1885. 8vo. pp. 30. 

Woburn. An historical and —— sketch of the town, with an outline of its in- 
— F eee Illustrated. oburn: Published by the Board of Trade. 1885. 

vo. pp. 60. 
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Inauguration of the Perry Statue, September 10, A.D. 1885, with the addresses of William 
P. Sheffield, and the remarks on receiving the statue by Governor Wetmore and Major 
ae and = speeches at the dinner. Newport, R.1I.: John P. Sanborn, Publisher. 

. 8vo. pp. 60. 

A memorial of Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester, Mass. Worcester: Press of Charles 
Hamilton. 1885. 8vo. pp. 158. 

Services at the dedication of a mural Monument to James Walker, D.D., LL.D., in the 
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Mrs. Retrer Moutton, widow of Joseph = xxviii. 338, died at Lynn, October 19, 
Moulton, of Lynn, a member of the 1885, aged 87. She was the last sur- 
Historic Genealogical Society, whose vivor of twelve children of Thomas 
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Poultney, Vt., and was born March 
11, 1798. She was married June 7, 
1821, to Mr. Moulton, and resided with 
him in Poultney, Gouverneur (since 
Watertown),N.Y., Schenectady, N.Y., 
and Lynn, Mass., to which place they 
removed in 1835. For fifty years her 
home has been in Lynn. It was her 
good fortune to enjoy more than fifty 
years of wedded life with the husband 
of her youth, their golden wedding 
hering been observed in 1871, with an 
unbroken family circle. Naturally 
she possessed a strong and hardy con- 
stitution, and enjoyed vigorous health. 
She was a useful and respected mem- 
ber of the Methodist church. See 
age in the Lynn Transcript, Oct. 


Hon. James Murray Rossins, of Milton, 


Mass., died at his residence in that 
town, Nov. 2, 1885, aged 89. He was 
a son of Lieut. Gov. Edward Hutchin- 
son and Mrs. Elizabeth (Murray) 


Robbins, and was born in Milton, June © 


30, 1796. He was the sixth in descent 
from Nathaniel' Robbins, who came 
from Scotland about 1670 and settled 
in Cambridge, through Nathaniel,” 
Thomas,’ Rev. Nathaniel* and Ed- 
ward H.,° above named. He was edu- 
cated at Milton Academy. Early in 
life he established himselh in business 
as a commission merchant, from which 
many years 1 retired, and has 
resided at his beautiful seat in Milton. 

He represented Milton in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature in 1837 and in 
1860, and was president of the trus- 
tees of Milton Public Library from 
the year 1871, when it was opened, till 
his death. In 1862 he delivered the 
address at the Bi-Centenary of Milton, 
which was printed. He was also the 
author of the early chapters of the His- 
tory of Dorchester, prepared by the 
Dorchester Antiquarian Society. He 
married Oct. 7, 1835, Frances Mary 
Harris, who died Feb. 20, 1870. Seea 
biographical sketch of Mr. Robbins by 
the Rev. A. K. Teele, D.D., in the 
Milton News, Nov. 7, 1885. 


Joun Lanepon Sreiey, A.M., Librarian 


Emeritus of ‘Turvard University, died 
at his residence in Cambridge, Wed- 
nesday, December 9, 1885, aged nearly 
81, He was a sonof Jonathan’ and 
Persis (Morse) Sibley, and was born at 
Union, Me., Dec. 29, 1804. He was the 
6th generation in descent from Richard* 
Sibley of Salem, Mass., through Sam- 
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uel,? Jonathan,’ Jacob* and Jonathan® 
his father. He was fitted for college at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, graduated 
at Harvard College in 1825, was assis- 
tant librarian at that college 1825-6, 
was graduated at the Divinity School 
there in 1828, ordained May 14, 1829, 
over the Congregational church at 
Stow, of which he continued the pas- 
tor till March 31, 1833, when he again 
took up his residence at Cambridge. 
For about eight years he devoted him- 
self to literary work. During a part 
of the year 1837, he was editor and 
became proprietor of the American 
Magazine of Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge, a monthly periodical com- 
menced by the Bewic ae of 
Boston. On the removal of the So 
vard College Library to Gore Hall in 
1841, Mr. Sibley was appointed assis- 
tant librarian, and on the death of the 
librarian Thaddeus William Harris, 
M.D., in 1856, he was chosen librarian. 
He held this office till 1877, when he 
was succeeded by Justin Winsor, 
A.M., and he became librarian emeri- 
tus. From 1841 to 1880, he edited the 
Harvard Triennial, now Quinqguenpial 
Catalogue. Healsoedited the Annual 
Catalogue, from 1850 to 1870. 

He was the author of History of 
Union, Me., 12mo, 1851; Biograph- 
ical Sketches of the Graduates of 
Harvard University, 8vo. 3 vols. 1873, 
1881 and 1885. ‘These three volumes 
are model biographies for fulness and 
minute accuracy of detail. For more 
than forty years he conducted an ex- 
haustive research for materials for the 
biography of all the graduates of Har- 
vard. His collections on this subject 
have been left to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, and the bulk of his 
pares ; amounting to about one 

undred and fifty thousand dollars, will 
ultimately be available for continuing 
the series he has begun in so excellent 
a style. Soon after the issue of the 
first volume of Sketches of Harvard 
Graduates, Mr. Sibley became blind 
from cataract ; but, after an operation, 
his sight was sufficiently restored to 
enable him to use his eyes a portion 
of each day, and to complete and 
publish two more volumes. 

Mr. Sibley was a liberal benefactor 
to Phillips Exeter Academy, and his 
portrait adorns the chapel walls. He 
married, May 30, 1866, Miss Charlotte 
Augusta Langdon Cook, daughter of 
Samuel Cook, a Boston merchant, who 
survives him. 
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